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Notes on Tasmanian Rat Kangaroos 


by 
Ron ©. KerRsHAWw 


(Honorary Associjite, Queen Victoria 
Muscum, Launceston) 


INTRODUCTION 

There are two species of “Rat 
Kangaroo" in Tasmania, They are 
Bettonula cuniculus Gray and Poto- 
rous tridactylouy Kerr. These animals 
will be referred to below as the 
Betlong and the Potoroa respectively. 
These notes are a record of observae 
tions made between the years 1950 
and 1956 in an area near the Tamat 
River, North ‘Tasmania, Compari- 
sons between the animals and the 
types of habitat in which they are 
found have been made, 

The terrain in Tasmania is very 
mountainous and ad abrupt rise of 
several thousand feet within a few 
miles is got uncommon, ‘The climate 
ranges from super-humid in the west 
to sub-humid in the east coastal area. 
Rat Kangaroos are found over a 
great deal of the State and in a wide 
ringe of conditions, ‘Phe area 
studied herein consists of a lew 
square miles in the vicinity of Clar- 
ence Point on the west bank of the 
Tamar River, near the river mouth, 
North Tasmania. 

In this area the climute is rela 
lively drys the average rainfall being 
less than 25 inches annually with 
considerable = fluctuations over a 
period. The terrain is undulating to 
hilly, the highest elevations heing in 
the vicinity of 200 to 250 feet, The 
Vegetation consists of — sclerophyll 
forest in purl associated with heath 
spp. grass sward, or with tea-tree 
scrub. Very little of the area can 
be said to be a natural bush environ- 
ment. Burning and clearing with re- 
growth have been the order for many 


4 


years, Since the observations yoy 
made u more vigorous clearing ppp 
sramme has been conducted, Chest 
areas tire given over to orchard 
pasture, Both the Bettomg and {hp 
Potoroo were common in the ary 
during the period of observation 


DISTINGUISINNG FPEATURRS 

Rat Kangaroas are small Kangaroo, 
like marsupials, which, Owing fo thes 
small size and rat-lke gait Or Vikige 
have been compared to the my, 
According 1 Troughton (1943b) {he 
nume “Kangaroo Rat’ was Use 
when the wnimal was first describes 
and iMustrated in 1789 in the "Vo 
ave of Gavernor Phillip te Botuny 
Bay", because of — kangarao-dihy 
limbs and rablike visage, Another 
similar aninjal is the Brush Wallaby 
or Pademelon, a bulkier animal, 

The Potoroo is not unlike the Ber 
tone, bur tt has no erest Ol the 
til, the white tip of which is much 
longer, ‘The hair is grey-brown Ww 
brown, The hind foot is shorter thir 
the head (Lord and Scott, 1924), I 
is the short hind [oot which & 
responsible for the gat which in 
valves the fore-limbs as well as. the 
hind (Troughton, 1943b), This. gta 
is rallike and the animal scurric 
but does not hop. This is a useful 
field recounition factor as the Bettong 
hops like a kangaroo, The  Poto: 
roo a also a plumper animal. Pear 
son (1945) and Finlayson (1938) 
list important points of distinction, 
Further detail of externals is given 
by CGuiler (1961) from excumination 
of funerous specimens i Soutl! 
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yasmina. Pearson (1946) has con- 
4yded that Rat Kangaroos are dis- 
“et from Kangaroos. He describes 


incl : od : 
tet as uw highly specialized off- 
shoot from. the primitive phalanger. 
jyne und MeMahon (1951) studied 
the surface structure Of bair im these 
guimuls. 
Descriprives 

Observations were made in the 


field of as many animals as possible. 
Whenever 3 dead animal was en- 
quntered = measurements and des- 
fipfions. were made, Of the hazards 
which these animals are exposed 
vehicles und dogs take toll. Rabhit 
poisoning campaigns also are respon- 
ible for deaths, 


tenoneia cunienluys Gray. 

The male of a pair of Bettongs 
gilled by stryehnine, sul} im figor 
wortis, was carefully examined for 
ihe following description, [1s typical 
ol those observed, 

Fur dense, smoky grey al base to 
pale grey at lip, dorsal interspersed 
hairs. barided with black, with grey 
ips giving a darker appearance but 
paling laterally to greyish-white 
ventrally. Tail fur grey, darker above, 
funtly dusted brown. Interspersing 
hairs of tail black, forming a distinet 
crest for two-thirds the length, Tip 
of tal with w small white tuft—a 
somewhat variable feature. Pes grey, 
wale nuked, granular, dark grey, 

Manus grey, soles naked. granu- 
lir. flesh pink. Rhinariuny rounded, 
naked, granular, dark grey. Lars 
rounded, siightly brown, head faintly 
brown, eves brown with blue irs, 
eyelashes black, Mystical bristles 
well developed, dark coloured. the 
longest 46 mm., supra-orbitals dark, 
fow, 40mm,, wenals dark, lew. 
25mm, 

Body length 340 mm, Hind foot 
HWUmm, Tal 290mm, Ear 40 mm 
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The measurements of a juvetule 
mile. examined in July 1952, were 
body length 275 mm,, tail 205mm,, 
hind foot 85mm., ear 45mm. This 
animal was paler ventrally and the 
dorsal fur was shining suggesting a 
young healthy animal. A later imspee- 
tion revealed that the sheen had 
gone. Cause of death could not be 
ascertained. The small white tip of 
the tuil was almost devoid of hair. 
Presumably the white tuft develops 
with age. The mystical bristles mea- 
sured 45m, The animal was 
evidently very nearly mature. 

These animals are typical of those 
observed and appear to represent a 
uniform population, However, one 
pale grey animal was observed, some 
3 mile distant from the area. No 


murked colour differences were ob- 
served between the sexes although 
the female is of shghter build. The 
tail of the Betlong seems generally 
lonver in proportion to 


body 


the 


bi 
ti. 


Plate 1. 


Betrongia cuniculiy Olay, 


than is the case with the Potoroo. 
Guiler (1961) notes that head 
length is slightly greater in the male 
Potoroo, 


Potorous tridactylous Kerr. 


Fewer dead animals of the Pot- 
eroo have been encountered. It ix 
thought that this is due to the animal 
living in less accessible places. 

The Potoroo is similar in general 
appearance to the Bettong but is 
much more obese and hence is not 
so graceful. The tail has no crest 
and the white tip is longer enabling 
it to be seen at a distance, Wood 
Jones (1924) describes a uniform 
darkening to black at the tip of the 
tail. He seems to regard a while tip 
as rare. He gives eye colour as brown, 

The fur is grey-brown to brown, 
rather variable throughout the popu- 
lation, but not apparently over a 


wide range, An old male was found 
dead probably within the previous 
twenty-four hours. 


Fur dense, long, soft, grey brown 
on dorsal surface, paler brown later. 
ally, smoky grey ventrally. Tyij 
dusty brown at first passing into shor 
black hairs for 140 mm., then dirty 
white to tip for 45 mm. Pes dusty 
brown, darker on sides; manus palo; 
with pink soles, Interspersing hair 
grey at base, then white, but oftey 
with brown or black tip. Ears dark 
brown, rounded: rhinarium naked, 
granular, black, rather elongated, 
nostrils lateral, slit like, Eyes and 
eyelashes blackish. Mystical — bristles 
dark, developed, 40 mm, supra-orbitals 
dark, 25 mm,, genals poor, 

Head and body length 370 mm, 
tail 265 mm,; hind foot 90 mm.: ear 
45 min. 


The Habitat 
(a) Environment: 

The area under observation is 4 
triangular patch bounded by thy 
West Arm, the West Tamar Highway, 
and the Tamar River, The climate is 


Plate 2. Potorou 
tridactylous Ker. 
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mild. sub-humid, with relatively low 
uinfall reliability. There are no per- 
manent streams und tew springs, 
Walercourses. Thay remain ary for 
jon periods when rainfall ts insuf- 
fent to induce run-off. There ts it 
iow lying area of marshy ground 
where surface water may persist for 
some time except under very dry 
condiions. 

The terrain. is undulating to hilly 
with sore fat terrace surfaces. These 
jatter have been cleared for fuming 
achivities for a long period. Orchards 
ore frequent along the West Arm, 
Al the time of observation rather 
more than half was not cleared 
ibough used for rough grazing. Oreh- 
ard blocks were separated by nature 
arips. ald hedges. Several hills of 
jolerite rock have a thin brown-red, 
wr black clay soil, The remainder of 
jhe grea is occupied’ by sandy loam 
tu tine Sandy lowin in part on ferriace 
suriaces and hill slopes above the 
River and West Arm, or gravels and 
sandy gravels on ridges at 200° feet 
shove Water level, passing down to 
1A0 feet. Heavy wet sandy loams 
oceue iy hollows and imarshy areas, 
Podzols und padzolic soils with clay 
“f" forizon tre present. 

Areas of poor drainage, or congre- 
qutcd driinage support dense Melu- 
leuea scruh, which has been almost 
impenetrable. Some guns are present 
liere. In somewhat less dense areus 
grouml cover is commonly of large 
clumps of long-hroud-hladed species 
curving to the grounmt to form 
natural tunnels. A thick mat of 
leaves, sticks and litter cover the sur- 
faee. 

On funy soil Slopes There as a 
peppermint (Lucalypiey aeryydiuling)- 
sheake (fC usuurinad-blackwood (dec 
a) aasocaten, With an understorey 
a) shrubs purely including Mefulenen, 
This is very dense at tow levels, 
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forming an almos} closed canopy bu 
thinning with ¢levation, In one part 
of the area the selerophyll forest 
changes fo a stringy-bark (Baculyp- 
tus vhliqua) dominated association, 
Here a large hedge of Crpressuy 
trees Fringes an orchard vod forms a 
dense shade. 

On the gravel ridges the sclero- 
phyll forest thins, and the ground 
cover 1s dominated by healh species, 
Suntizht penetrates readily 1 the 
ground, and the observer may move 
readily. The dolerite hills support a 
similar forest, with scrub under- 
storey on lower slopes, Here the 
open areas are covered with « nitive 
gross ground cover. In some ares 
the scrub understorey may be fairly 
dense, bul it is hot continuous gid 
sunlight penetrates readily. This wm im 
sharp contrast to the lower aureus of 
dense cover Where shade ts permu- 
nent. 

tt is neticeable thar two types of 
cover are available. The one ot foore 
or less low levels of dense scrub 
fringed by dense forest where there 
rs virtual permanent shade. wnd 
ground cover is a foot or moore deep, 
The seeond is of open forest on 
higher Well drained areas. with sround 
cover of heath or grasses where sun- 
light penetration is high, The difler- 
ences are due ro factors of soils jimd 
Jriinage with height being of minor 
stenificunee ‘There are therefore Iwo 
types of habitat available in the 
area. Gradtiations in constiturion of 
ttese seem al Jitthe importance and 
are ignored. 

(b) The habitat of the Bettona: 

The Bellung is apparently less 
common in the area than the Pote- 
rao, hut is mare sinelly noetumal in 
bahit. This tiay account [or the 
reduced number observed. Subse 
quent observanans seeny to Support 
his. The relationship in numbers is 
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variable, Fires have had a serious 
effect on the habitat, Approximately 


Iwenty animals were observed dur 
ing the period 1950-1953, 
The Bettong has been observed 


only in the opeo sclerophytl forest, 
ether with heath or grass ground 
cover, or i nearby orchard and pus. 
ture, Th may penetrate areas of light 


scrub cover, ‘There seems every 
reason to beheve that the habitat 


normally has a high degree of sun- 
light penetration, The animals hive 
not been observed in hollows or 
guilies where vegetation is dense and 
sunlight penetration very low, It 
does not, however, follow that the 
habitat is purely of hills, Suitable 
flat ureas are also popular; however 
an animal has been observed skirting 
a marshy area more densely yege- 
tated. 

A nest of the Bettong previously 
described (Kershaw, 1952) was 
situated on « dolerite hill slope of 
westerly aspect in open forest. It wis 


fashioned of grasses in a shallow 
hollow in the surface. with a -bark 
floor, Nests of these unimmls are 


always completely covered and con- 
sequently difficult to see, The site 
muy have beet chasen on the busis 
of suitability of material availible 


to contrive aw stall tunnel Such nests 


may be temporary. Ih some Ciisey, 
vlihough Bettongs were observed jy 
uy area, HO unmount of Searching 
revealed a True nest structure. They 
iniy make use of SULAbIe available 
cover m general, and cotiline nes 
building (o periods Of tating geri 
vity. 

Nests in any Case are destroyed 
readily by stock praving through the 
area ahd by fires. After fires the 
uniinals repopulate an ured quickly 
when enough cover returis, The 
ubiquitous bracken term serves alinost 
us Well i providing cover for foray- 
ing expeditions, Although shy and 
difficult to observe the Bettonge will 
appear in quiet places early in the 
evening when observations are pos- 
sible, Torehlight observations have 
been made when the animals appear 
fascinated by the light or even ignore 
it, 

Pouch young have been observed 
in autumn and spring. Since these 
observations were made, Guiler 
(1960) has found that breeditiy tikes 
place throughout the year, but there 
is More activity in spring and late 
summer tronths, Obseryutions seen 
© suggest also that mild, relatively 
dry conditions as Well as the local 
environment may favour the Bettong, 


Plate 3, 


Typical habitat af the 
Betiong on a dolente 


hil onewe |= -Chirence 
Poms, Taner River 
‘Tasnmunnt 
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ic) The habitat of the Potoroa: 

Greater Numbers of Potoroo have 
heen observed than Bettong. In day- 
ght hours Poteroo have been ob- 
served only 1m areas of maximum 
shade. Or closely nearby. At night it 
has been observed on rowds and 
racks in the vicinity of Suitable ureas, 
rarely ul any distance. 

The enviruament favoured by the 
poworoo is one of dense scrub or 
forest, Where increase of moisture 
uasuces prolific ground cover. Most 
jyvoured nesiing sites occur where 
ihe ground is entirely covered and 
natural tunnels are formed between 
vod under overhanging blades of 
grass clumps. Nesis are difficult, or 
impossible to tind even when an 
animal has been disturbed. Those 
found by the writer have been found 
hy accident. ‘ 

The nest deseribed by the writer 
(1952) was found in the stringy 
bark (E. abliqua) formation already 
described, on the bank of West Arm, 
The animal took advantage of over- 
hanging shrubs, grass tufts and rub- 
hish which formed a tunnel at the 
foot of a tree. Earth was banked up 
io close one end and a rough lining 
of soft grass was used, The nearby 
hedge oof = Cupressus lambertiana 
wecentuutes the density of cover and 


Plate 4. 


Fringe of habitar of 
the Potoroo, near Weal 
Arm. Tamar &, 
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shade, Hence i is in keeping with 
other sites noted. 

On foraging ventures from the 
nesting area the route laken may be 
circuitous in order to take advantage 
of thickly vegetated drainage ditches 
or “nature strips’. An animal ob- 
served escaping from a rabbit trap 
left a considerable portion of leg, 
and a trail of blood. To follow the 
trail it was necessary to crawl for 
more than one hundred yards. Only 
once was the animal in the open 
when crossing a narrow track. Finally 
it was lost in dense scrub near a 
spring. A number of animals have 
been seen in this rarely disturbed 
urea. 


Discussion 

The Potorow has been observed 
more frequently in daylight than the 
Bettong, This may be due to the 
nature of its habitat which provides 
greater security. No animals have 
been seen outside this habitat in full 
day-light. Because of difficulty of 
penetration few opportunities occur 
for observing completely undisturbed 
unimals. However, on one occasion 
two Bettong were observed for at 
least an hour. The animals scampered 
about under shrubs and tufts of 
grass, around 


jogs und other cover, 


cononually emitting shrill squeaks 
us though of excitement. The purpase 
of the display was not apparent, 

In the area studied the Potoroo 
has been found to favour a closed 
canopy with dense ground cover 
habitat, The habitat in Vietoria and 
New South Wales 1 recorded as 
similar. No evidence has been seen 
ty suggest that the habitat elsewhere 
in ‘Tasmama differs in any essertial 
feature. The observations — ithistrate 
how. these animals have adapted to 
an area where falucal cover ts 
greally reduced, In a normal habitat 
the animals would move about with 
greater confidence probably over a 
wider ringe of conditions, 

The Bettong hus been observed in 
open forest where sunlight penetrates 
and grass or heath is the ground 
cover. The two types of habitat 
approximate and Potoroo haye been 
disturbed in densely vegelated hol- 
Jows within fifty yards of a heathy 
ridge where Bettongs hive been 
seen, In the Asbestas Range, West 
from Frankford, Potoroo have been 
observed in gullies. No Betlong have 
been seen here, The nature of the 
habitat {rom the point of view of 
Vegetative cover and effectiveness 
of drainige in relation to this 
appears most significant. The tope- 
graphy geems jmpertant only i so 
far as it has a bearing on these 
multers. 

The Betlong appears able to with 
stand some degree of dryness. The 
area studied commonly has a dry 
summer season which muy he pro- 
longed into the autumn. Little witer 
may be available and the question of 
how much water these animals may 
require arises. Troughton (194344) 
remarked that Bettongs in the fam- 
don Zoo were reported to huve cone 
sumed a good deal of water. In the 
present area water is ayailahle in 
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farm water troughs, Roadside excayy. 
tions may also hold water for lonp 
periods, 

A comparison has heen made 
between the habitat ocenipred by the 
Betlang and that of the Petorog jy 
a small area near the Tamar River, 
Northern “Tasmania. 
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The Last Madimadi Man 


Luise AJ Hircus® 
or thereabouts, Jack 
jong’, also known as Jack Edwards. 
hay jived at Point Pearce Abori- 
oinal Settlement, Which ts between 
Port Victoria and Moonta on Yorke 
Peninsula, South Australia, Point 
Pearce was established ay a Mis- 
son to the Aborigines in 1868, and 
taken over by the South Australian 
Governmicnt in 1914, the reserved 
Jand having by then been jncreased 
wo over 17,000 acres. Farming this 
jund now gives employment to many 
of the able-bodied men at the settle- 
ment, which is governed by a council 
of the inhabitants. These inhabitants, 
ot whom there are about four hun- 
dred, are nearly all of part-Aboriginal, 
parl-European descent with a hansl- 
ful who are pure Aboriginal, Though 
housing has been much improved 
ever the fast few years, it is sull 
below the standard of an ordinary 
ewuntry town. Jack Long lives in one 
of the older, smaller houses, and uo 
kindly womun neighbour ts paid a 
small sum to keep his house and 
his clothes clean, and to provide 
meals for him in her own house. 
Por Wis age of about a century he 
is remarkable for his physical acti- 
wily and lively intelligence He can 
reeall vividly and accurately events 
in lis life up to ninely Years ago. 
Since he lives fight m the middle 
of the Settlement, he is not cut off 
from everyday happenings among 
his neighbours, whe call hin “Mate” 
or “Matey", This contrasts with the 


Since 191! 


SAmallen National Loniversine oot Auxtrallin 
insseute tel Abetpegumal Srediee 
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by 


AND ISOBLL 


M. Win! * 
cure commonly given fo very old 
Australiuns, whether they be white 
or Abortginal, which all too often 
involves complete isolation from the 
lWe of the community. 

There are men af Point Pearce Who 
rite as “old and yer ean remember 
Jack Long as u diddle-aged man 
When they were boys, and some say 
he must be a hundred and six. He 
thinks he is about a hundred and 
from checking his memories we cil- 
culate that he was born no later 
than 1872, After learning that he has 
lived the last sixty years of his life 
al Point Pearce, among the descen- 
dants of Nariagga speakers who in- 
habited the surrounding area al ihe 
time of European settlement, i is 
surprising to discover thal he was 
born some four hundred tniles away 
near Balranald in New South Wales. 
He is of pure Aboriginal descent 
and helongs to the Madimadi people, 
whose territory was on the north 
bunk of the River Murray, and 
whose languaye is of the "Kaolin™ 
group’. He is of the Maegwara 
moiety and his totem is kangaroo 
(bugumunaina) 

Jack Long's father was a Madimadi 
man, whose native name wis Lalupu; 
his mother, called Bigdul, was part 
Madimadi and part Dadgidags, The 
Da ine lunguage belongs, fogether 
wih Jidajida, to un isolated group 
with closer relationship to the jen- 
guages of the Murray mouth than 
to those of the immediate viciiity’, 
Bingul was born on Kulkwng Station, 


e8Monath Cniversiey and Aweaian teletute 


ol A®oyigoml Studies 


" 


and in his childhood Jack lived on 
the stations on both sides of the 


Murray near its confluence with the 
Murrumbidgee, namely Kulkyne (on 
the Victorian side), Canally, Yanga, 
Moulamein (on the New South Wales 
side), As a boy his main language 


was Madimadi, but he could also 
speak Dadidadi, learnt from his 
mother’s people. It ts usual for Abori- 
gines to speak more than one Jan- 
guage, particularly where marriages 
occur across linguistic boundaries, 
In addition Jack Long learnt English, 


Plate 1. Jack Long in January 1970 near Point Pearce Settlement. 
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and today not only speaks it fluently 
and with an extensive vocabulary, 
but can also read and write. He makes 
no more grammatical errors than a 
white Australian of equivalent educa- 
tion. 

When L. Hercus first discovered 
him in 1965, on the advice of Dr. 
Catherine Ellis, as a valuable infor- 
mant for Madimadi, he had for- 
gotten all but a few words of Dadi- 
dadi perhaps because, as he recounts— 
“| Jost my mother when I was a little 
fellaw baby; she got poisoned in them 
early days, They used to poisean the 


potatoes, fruits and all that, and put 
them out for the rabbits; it killed a lot 
of rabbits too, rabbits were so bad; and 
she happened to eat one somehow or 
other and she passed away”. 


That the rabbits were a serious 
pest south of the Murray in the 
‘seventies and across the Murray by 
1880 is a matter of record, and the 
method of extermination he describes 
was commonly used®, The most 
usual poison was strychnine and one 
wonders how many other unwarned 
Aborigines met an untimely and 
horrible death. 


Plate 2. 
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The Last Dadgidagi Man: photograph taken about 1932 of Dinny Myers 
and his dog Briggo, who helped Dinny Myers and the Day family to 
survive the depression by his skill in getting foxes for scalp money, 

(Ry courtesy of Hubert Day) 
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His father took another wife, Char 
loue MeDall, who came fron further 
west fotvanls the Flinders Ranypes. 
She already had a grown son, Tsane, 
and fielped him to bring up the 
matherless Jack, bis brother ind hes 
sister, Maria, Who eventually married 
John Pearce’. ( Neither Juck Long nor 


his brother Were ever jnarricad,) 
Later Isaue MeDutl and his son, 
Paddy, went off to settle at Lake 


Condah, and Juck saw tite more of 
theny Others of his comlenmporarics 
in the Balranald distriet were Oeorge 
Ivanhoe, Jimmy Morris and Ree 
Wise i Madimnadi), Angus and Dinny 
Myers (Dagidagi), Peter Bonney 
(part Madimadi, part Dadidiwh) and 
Sid Webber (part Madinadi, part 
Narinari). Gearge lvanhee, whose 
totem was pelican (bagayal), and 
Jimmy Morris lived to be the last of 
the Madimad: “clever men’. Dinny 
Myers died at Moonacullah im the 
Hineteen-forties, the last ODygidagi 
speaker, hut tragically his language 
died with him, except for some infor- 
mation given to RO Ho Mathews in 
the cightecn nineties by Anes Myers 
at Cunarieunga, and fragmentary 
word fists published by Curr and 
Brough-Smyih*, OF Peter Bonney and 
Sid Webher we shall hear more in 
Juck Leng’s story. 

When Jack Long was old enourh 
he aot Work on neighbouring stations 
as a sfockman, and later became 4 
drover. He tells us that he held a 
Dalgety drever’s licence, and i em 
phatic that in those days, the eighleen- 
eighties, cighteen-ninetics and nine. 
teen hundreds, Aboriginal and white 
drovers Were paid and treated equally 
and that “we were jusl as [ree as 
other men”. Later they suffered under 
what he calls “The Act", which was 
“wery hurd on us". (As he had by 
then moved into South Australia, 
this is presumably the Act of 191] 
which gave the Chief Protector the 
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right to order an Aboriginal to sta, 
on a particular peserve,) 

He rementbers the voys of thy 
Really Gang, and Knew some of dy 
Abotiginal police trackers. who ware 
employed t9 track the bust-rangers, 
particularly be mentions old Afi. 
wide’, However, he may be echoiny 
the opine of Aberrgines and less 
privileged white peaple of ihe tije 
when he suvs, 

“Tho was a very wrong allain. 1b wy 

the lawepeople Was dong the danp 

age, the liw way the foundation 
ob adl those busiitesses, they didn’ 
iat peaple property at all, ny 
proper jalvice. nO Proper statemen 
wd all that, TE Kiraw a lot of cise, 
amd those people, same of then, 

Slled gaudy. und) cider de 

The story of Jack Lone’s droying 
dive Hes in elosely with the bile 
img of The rmubwavs i fort wester 
Victor. ble and his miates wold 
drove mobs of cattle, horses imi 
sheep Team The stations on the Mur. 
may to the nearest fail-heads. ther 
journeys getting shorter us the line 
extended, (The line from Keratie wv 
Swan Hill was being built tram 
1882 to 1890, the Warracknabes) 
Beululh le was extended to Hope. 
oun by L894.) Saumetimes they 
drove a mob into the Western Dis- 
trict “ta Dunkeld, Casterton, Hamil 
ton und them plices”, the drovers 
then returning to Swan Hill by train, 
changing at Benihgo. Once when the) 
were on belidyy, Jick Long util 
George Tvanhoer and Sil Webbe 
packed their borses and rode on . 
vistl lo Cummoragunga Settlement. 

Jack, Long remembers thar many 
of the stations were taken over by the 
hig companies — he mentions “Auy 
tralian Land Mortgage and Finance 
Corporation and the London Bank 
(which miy have been the London 
Finance Corporation), This hip 
pened ta Kulkyne, Yana and Cun 
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Subscriptions Now Due 


The Field Naturalists Club of Victoria ts administered by a relatively 
«mall number of honorary oftice-bearers. 


The growth of the club and the expansion of its activities, particularly 
in connection with the production of the Vicrorian Naturalist, are con- 
\inually adding to the burden of work. 


It is therefore requested that fees and subscriptions be paid as promptly 
as possible, in order to help lighten some of this burden. The financial year 
commences on | January, 1971. 


If you will not be paying your fees at one of the forthcoming general 
meetings, please remit them by post. using the form provided on the reverse 
side of this leaf. 


This procedure will save oflice-bearers’ time, and expense, in sending 
out reminder notices, 


PLEASE ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW 


You may help further by passing the following leaf on to an acquaintance 
who is not a member of the F.N.C.V, or a subscriber to the Victorian 
Naturalist but who might be interested in either. 


NOTES: 

i. Membership fees for the year 1971 are as follows: 
Ordinary Members .- «- - > ee a. a baa -\. $7.00 
Country Members... -- 5 = at Oa i Sinker -— $5.00 
Joint Members .. -- -- - —e , wa , $2,00 
Junior Membets . -. -- - wet mes 7", ~ se $2.00 
Junior Members receiving The Victorian Naturalist , ‘ . $4.00 
Subscribers to The Victorian Naturalist. ee eet Pt . 35,00) 
Affiliated Societies 2.0 .. 4 bie er aS) eet twat Lo 1 $7.00 
Life Membership (reduction after 20 years’ membership) .. -- +) $140.00 


(Ordinary, and country members receive the Victorian Naturalixt free of any 
further charge.) 


re 


The scheme of supporting membership was introduced so that those who are able 
and willing to do so might help club finances. You are invited to become a 
supporting member by making a voluntary addition to the normal annual fee of 
any sum you choose, from $1 upward. Details relating to supporting members 
and their payments are regarded by the treasurer as confidential, and no distinc- 
tion or extra privilege is bestowed on the members concerned. 


(To be removed) 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


FORM FOR RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP OR OF 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE “VICTORIAN NATURALIST” 


(To be used by existing members or subscribers for payment of fees) 


Name(s) 


Address......... 


(Please indicate if there is a joint member) 


Mr. D. E. McINNES 
Hon. Treasurer, F.N.C.V. 
129 Waverley Road, East Malvern, 3145 


Dear Sir. 


Please find enclosed the sum of $ . to cover annual 


membership fees 
subscription to the Victorian Naturalist 


enter this sum as follows: 


for the year 1971. 


Membership fees 
Supporting membership ..  -.  «. +. =: $ 


Subscription to Victorian Naturalist... .-. $ 


Yours faithfully, 


Please 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


APPLICATION FORM 


To be used by new members or subscribers. 
(Cross out parts which are not applicable) 


I wish to subscribe to the Victorian Naturalist for 1971. Please post 
it monthly to the address below. 


Ordinary 
I wish to apply for Country membership of the Field Naturalists Club 
Junior 
of Victoria. 


My full name and address is: 


Mr. 
UY, I Sts, een ee ; Papen. a mhces 
Miss 


I enclose the sum of $ in payment of the year’s fee. 


Date / /1971. 


Signature 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


AN INVITATION TO PERSONS INTERESTED IN AUSTRALIA\ 
FAUNA, FLORA AND COUNTRYSIDE 


If you have not already an affiliation with the F.N.C.V., you may apply 
to the club either for membership or for regular subscription to the 
Victorian Naturalist. 


; 
These are some of the club’s activities: 
@ General meetings each month, with informative, illustrated talks by prominent 
naturalists. These are held on the second Monday of each month, at the Nationa) 
Herbarium, South Yarra. | 


@ Meetings of study groups comprising those with specialized interests such a — 
geology. hotany, microscopy, entomology, native fauna, etc, 


@ Organized excursions Jed by nature experts, to places of interest, both near and 
far. 


e The maintenance of a large lending library of nature books and magazines, 


@ The publication monthly of the Vicrerian Naturalist, a well-illustrated nature 
magazine produced for the general reader as well as the expert, This is issued 
free to all members. 


Membership is available to any person interested in nature: IL ts Not necessary to 
have any specialized knowledge. . 


Membership Fees for the year 1971 are: | 


Ordinary members (living within 20 miles of G.P.O. Melbourne)... $7.K | 
Country members (living over 20 miles from G.P.O., Melbourne) .. $500) 
Junior members (under 18 years of age) .. .. .. ning! 2 4: $210 


Non-members may subscribe to the “Victorian Naturalist” for $5.00. 


If you are interested in either membership of the club or subscription to the 
Victorian Naturalist, please complete the appropriate parts of the form on. the 
reverse side of this leaf and post it to: 


Honorary Secretary, F.N.C.V., 
National Herbarium. 
South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141. 


(To be removed) 
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ily, “TE was there when they took 
over — Aborigines, stock, stations ani 
overyihing™. This was presumably th 
the depression ol the ‘nineties when 
many Mortgages were foreclosed and 
muny stations were tuken over by the 
finance COMPANles, 

He left the Balranald distriet lin- 
ally in about 1896, und has never 
heen back there since. Perhaps his 
draving work fell off with the exten- 
gions tO the railways and the tuke- 
over of the stutions. He left with 
his male, Sid Webber, and suys, 

»We eame to Mildura first, we 
worked at Mildura garden, Chat- 
fey Brothers, and after the gardens 
we uscd to go down into them 
stations, stock, shearing and one 
ihing and another, working in the 
woalsheds”. 

He iso curned some morey as a 
professional sideshow boxer, He hid 
quile @ reputation as 4 boxer, and. for 
a while was (. member of a well- 
known (roup, Once he and Sid Web- 
her took the train from Mildura to 
Woolelaitgs 

“and when we go to Woomelang 

on thar line, We lenve the Ine and 

go south-west to Hopetoun, Little 
work in Hopetoun, come down to 
place culled Beolah, going towards 

Warracknabeal then, We got work 

here anal there through farmers and 

that. feventualy we went inte 

Antwerp (Ebenezer Moravian Mis- 

sion), and met some of our peaple 

and children — mixed children they 
were, We stayed there unnl we 
come down to Bordertown and gol 


Additional 
1, Mother sard: 


mada qindi jiyeagi warlbadi wegada 


hot you te play 
(imperatives) 
Don't go and play a long way off, 
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work there, T left Sid Webber at 

Bordertown and came on to Tib- 

linara, and T eventually come down 

to Twilem Bend, Murray Bridge 
and ull those places ynd come 
right into these paris” 

He jwined up with Sid Webber 
again and they decided lo try {or 
work m the Renmark gardens, They 
went first to Adeluide to the “company 
office” and then straight up to Ren- 
mark where they worked lor IWo oF 
three years. Sid Webber left him and 
he never saw him again, Prom Ren- 
mark, Jack Long Went to the soulh- 
east of South Australia, Arst to Porm 
MeLeay und then to Point Pearce. 
and never went buck fir live in Vie- 
toria, though he travelled up and 
down the Murray as fat as Boundary 
Bend, before finally settling to live 
at Point Peuree. After the Act of 
(O11 he Says that he had to live at 
the reserve, though “we could still 
come and go and didn't bother much, 
never worried much as long as we 
had something to do, and plenty food 
and stuff”. 

Aboul forty years aga Peter Ban- 
ney, an old childhood companion and 
draving mate, stayed for some ume 
at Point Pearce, working oo the dam 
wud in the stane quarry. Peter Bon- 
ney, like Jack Leng, could speak 
Miadimadi and Dagidagi, This was 
the fast time that Jack’ Lang spoke 
his own Janguages wilh a native 
speaker, 

Jack Long gave us the following 
aduitional information on the Madi- 
madi Janguage: 


sentences 


long-way off 


gima wagada bermilada  bunani 
Straight away comes sneaks evil-spirit 
Straight away there comes and sneaks about an evil spirit. 


nagadi gigi buindi 
see this darkness 
Look it is getting dark. 


bunani gawanadin gini buindi 
evil-spirit follow-will — this darkness 
The evil spirit will follow this darkness. 


gagadin, = yinan mangadin qinan giaga-minu 
grab-will you take-will you altogether 
It will grab you and take you away altogether. 


2. When there was a flood: 
gadini waiwulada, gewadin qalan, qurgadin jalan 
water rises overtake-will us swallow-will us 


The water is rising, it will overtake us and drown us. 


wigadin. yali gadinan 
perish-will we water-in 
We'll perish in the water. 


bai, pagadi _nini dani gegada, jingadi yindi gegada guragay, 
hey! see this ground above, go you up sandhill-on 
Look at this high ground up there, go up to the top of the sandhill. 


dari gaiu nagadi gima  dirilay 
ground there = see here sky-in 


Look at that place up there, it’s right up in the sky. 


nagadi ini didi jingada ganun gadinuy 
see this animal goes that water-from 


Look at the animals coming away from the water. 


bambada puni gima gadinuyn, wuguni bambada 
fears that-one here water-from, man _ fears 
Those animals are frightened of the water, and the people too. 
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giadin gini wudwnt: baigadi indi, mangadi~ gujunin, lenin, banemi 
said this man get-up you, take spear-yours, camp-yours, food 


One man said: get up, take your spear, your camp and your food. 


mangadi gima wanabi 
take here fire 


take the fire here. 


nengadin yali gegada, niwi-ma hagiladia banema, winmuru 
sit-will we above, close-by look-may food-for, — sow-thistle 


We'll step up there, and you can look for food around there, such as sow- 
thistles. 


gadini nengada, bai nuni buigadin 


water stops oh! this fall-will 
The water has stopped rising, oh! it will drop soon, 


mada-ma indi bambadia, winagada ‘alan gini gadini 
not-indeed you fear-may, leaves us this water 


Don’t be afraid, the water is leaving us now. 


bai vyindi wegadi, waribadi, wanjiladi 
Now! you laugh play sing 


Now you can laugh and play and sing. 


ADDITIONAL VOCABULARY AND MORPHOLOGY 


bai exclamation of surprise and of encouragement. 
This word shows the characteristic final -ai which 
is common in exclamations not only in the Kulin 
languages, but over much of Australia. Cf. Madi- 
madi gai “hey you”. 


bed-bed owlet nightjar. This was a bird of ill omen: it 
brought news of death. While discussing noc- 
turnal birds Jack Long recalled seeing the night 
parrot long ago, but he had forgotten its. name 
in Madimadi. 


buindada at night. 
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huindt 
—-— 


duni 


panagal 


gan, 


gewada 

gUurugt 

jilelilburi 

jilelburi (shortened form) 


“nd 


waiwulada 


wawal 
wegada 


winmuru 
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night. These are variant forms of the previously 
recorded Madimadi word buirgada, buiggi. This 
whole group of Madimadi forms ts cognate with 
the Djadjala bugunj and Wemberwemba hbuyin 
“night”, and shows the usual loss of r in Madj- 
madi, , 


the wood-pecker or brown tree-creeper. It too 
was a kind of news-bird; it could understand 
what people were saying and would repeat jt 
elsewhere. 


shrimp. 


from that one. Like other adverbs of time and 
place gaiu “over there, not far away” must have 
corresponded to a demonstrative pronoun: ganuy 
is the ablative of such a pronoun gain. 


to overtake, 


magpie. Cf. Djadjala gurug, Wembawemba guru- 
lug. 


a bird “almost the same as the Willie Wagtail 
(diri-diri),” Probably the restless flycatcher, 


enclitic particle, used for emphasis, probably very 
much like the Jodajoda -ma and the Wemba- 
wemba and Djadjala -min which generally fol- 
lowed the imperative and adverbs of place; Madi- 
madi niwi-ma “close by (indeed)" and mada- 
ma “not (indeed)". (Cf. also the fixed locution 
madawa “oh don't’ which was previously 
attested). 


to rise. This is a variant form for waiwilada “to 
rise”, and it shows that Madimadi resembled 
Wembawemba in the optional use of a frequen- 
tative sufix -v/a alongside -i/ag, particularly when 
the verbal root ended in a labial consonant (e.g., 
Wembawemba enbila, gubula “to drink”). 


night hawk. 
a long way oft. 
this plant with edible leaves has now been iden- 


tified by Jack Long as the “sow-thistle” (a native 
species of Sonchus"'). 
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Index to Victorian Naturalist. 


An index to the volumes of the Wicrarian Naturalist is being compiled, 
and advice would be Welcome, if given soon. 


The compiler would also like help from volunteers who would be willing 
fo either write clearly on system cards under direction; or check cards 
done by others; or place cards in order. 


The writing of cards would be done at home: and if anyone found the 
work too great, he or she may give it up without causing any inconvenience, 


Any person interested should ring 81-2147, or write to— 
Miss K, FE, Hall, 
79 Kooyong Koot Road, 
Hawthorn, 3111 
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The Discovery of the Lizard Genus Carlia 
(Scincidae: Lygosominae} in Victoria 


by A. J. Coventry® 


On 6 Tune, 1970, Mr. P. Robson 
of ‘Tatong collected two specimens 
of a scincid lizard near ‘Taminick 
Gap, in the Warby Ranges west of 
Wangaratta, Victona, Mr. W, Os- 
borne subsequently brought one of 
these specimens tw the National 
Museum of Victoria (Regd No, 
D14399), where Wo was identified as 
Carllaniacconeyt (Ramsay and Ogilby), 
Since this date, Mr. Robson has 
kindly donated the second specimen 
to the National Musewm (D14616), 
while two additional specimens have 
been collected from the same area 
(014563 and DI4576), Another two 
speeimens have been collected from 
4 granite outcrop approximately LO 
miles north of Albury, N.S.W. 
(D14636-7), while Mr. Po A, Raw- 
linson of Latrobe University has 
donated NSW. specimens from 
‘Tarcutts. (1014522-1), 4 miles N-E, 
of TVarcutta (D14525-6), 10) miles 
NLE, of Turcutta (D14527), 14 
miley N.E. of Tarcutts (914525), 
7 miles S. of Lyndhurst (D14530-1), 
and Coonabarabran (114529). All 
of these lizards were collected in the 
vicinity of rocky onterops. The 
National Museum isa has speci 
mens from the type locality, Brawl, 
N.S.W, (1D4152-4), donated by Mr 
McCovey. 

The genus Carlia Gay, L845. was 
removed from the symonymy ot Lei 
opis Dumeril & Bibron, 1549, by 
Mittleman, 1952, to conta those 
species with four fingers and five 
toes Which had been referred to 
Leialopigna. Me says: “Dillers essetl- 
tially foom Leiolapisena as follows: A 
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single well developed frontoparietal, 
interparietal very small or absenr 
digits 4-5. Distribution: Malticeas, 
New Guinea, Australia and Papu, 
asia’. 

The only previously published 
recom of a species referable to this 
genus ia Victoria appears fa be 
Lucas & Frest, 1893, when they listed 
Lelolopismé tetradacrylunt (OShaugh- 
nessy), with distribution (within Vie- 
tori) os Brown's Plains and Bama. 
wartha, (The Nations! Museum has 
two specimens of paceooey! labelled 
Letolopisma tetradactyla trom. Vie 
toria, Rep'd. Nos. D652 and DL723, 
donated by Mrost, and probably at least 
part of the material before Lucas & 
Frost). Both of these localities are 
within 25 miles of Albury, N.S.W. 
Lucas & Frost say “Habits! . . . 0 
found amongst the grass and herbage 
ou the dry open plains near the 
Murray”. “This contrasts with the 
habicac where recent specimens have 
heen collected, 

There is some confusion as to the 
rekutionship ol — terradaeryla and 
maccooeyi. Ramsay and Oxilby, 1890, 
when desenbing pidecoeevi com- 
mented that dhe two could well be 
synonyms, and listed seven points in 
which they differed. They were thil 
in fefradactyla; \, Vhe head is much 
turger, 2. The prefronlals wre in con- 
tact, 3. The frontal ts mueh shorter 
than the frontepanelil, 4, The seales 
huve no truve of curination. 5, New 
enlargernent of the preanils, 4 
Shorter tul, aud 7. Dilkerent cplow 


*Nalirial Muscat uf Wletaria 
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pater, Mr. A. F. Stimson, of the 
pnitish Museum (Nat. Hist,), has 
kindly compared the types of the 
wo txa for me, and comments 
{pers vomm.), “By direct compart 
son of the types I have checked 
jhese differences and most of them 
appear 10 break down. All three of 
ou synitypes of  maccooeyi have 
smooth scales and T can only assume 
(hut Ramsay and Ogilby were misled 
by the striated colour pattern on some 
of the scales. The preanal scales are 
yery slightly enlarged in both species 
jas in your Specimen), and J can 
lind no significant difference in 
colouration, both agreeing with your 
specimen, although the type of telra- 
quctyla is a Jittle faded, The largest 
yf our syntypes of #aecooeyi has the 
frontal nearly as long as the fronto- 
parietal compared with a frontal 3 
the length of the fronfoparictal in the 
type of perradacryla. However. in one 
of the smaller syntypes of mueccooeryi 
the frontal is Only 70% the length 
nf the fronteparictal, although it 


this specimen the minute interparietal 
is absent. presumably fused with the 
{rontoparietal, This leaves only two 
propor- 


significant differences, the 


Plate | 


Carlia 

HL Cooeyve 
(Ramsay & 
Oily) from 
Taminick Gap, 
Victorta. 
IDi4616) 
Total fength 
119 mm. 


Phorw: 
rR Retheriam 
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fionally Jarger bead and shorter (ail 
of terradarryla™. 

All eleven complete specimens of 
iiaccooeyi in the National Museum 
have been measured, and the tal 
length was found to vary from $2.9 
to 65.9% of the total Jength, with 
a meat of 59,3. Prom the measure- 
ments quoted by Boulenger, | 887, for 
the type of rerruducrvla, and by Ram- 
say and Ogilby for the types of 
maccoaeyi, the percentage of uril to 
total length respectively are 33 and 
57.3. None of our specimens has @ 
head as large as thal reported for 
the type of rerradactyla, 

From the above, it would seem thal 
further specimens will prove that the 
Iwo species ure im fact synonyms, 
and will be known as Carliq tetra- 
dactyla (O'Shaughnessy). 

The discovery of this genus within 
Victoria raises interesting points on 
its distribution. With the exception 
of the species under discussion. 
Curlia is apparently contined to humid 
and subhumid tropical or subtropical 
climates. Storr, 1464, says that ir has 
spread south and west from the well- 
watered northern and eastern fringes 


of the continent. inte subhumid and 
semi atid hubitats. In Western Aus: 
tral (Storr, pers, comm.) this genus 
is rare south of the Kintberleys. 
Cogger, 1967, says that Carlia ts most 
plenuful in northern Australia, and 
hat munda is found in New South 
Wales and Queensland. Keasi, 1962, 
draws attention to the distribution of 
four-fingered Leiolopisma species, and 
vives distribution maps of the Aus 
tralian species, Mitchell, 1953, gave 
localities of all specimens of four 
fingered Leiolopisma which he had 
seen, and fisted a specimen from 
Dubbo, N.S,W, Apart front the record 
hy Lucas & Frost. this ts the 
southernmost record of the genus 
which T have been able ty locate. 
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F.N.C.V. PUBLICATIONS AVATLABLE FOR PURCHASE 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield, 
The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by fine drawings, and 


30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. TL. Willis. 


This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi, There are four 
coloured plates wnd 31 other illustrations, New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R, Garnet. 
Coloured frontispiece, 23 halftone, 100 line drawings of plants and a map. 


Price $1.50. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sples Officer, F.N.C.V.. National Herbarium, 


South Yarra, Victoria. 


Payments should include postage (1c on single copy). 


i 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria in Colour 


Copies of this excellent book are still available, and of course would mike a 
wonderful gift. They are obtainable from the P.N.C.V, Treasurer, Mr, Dy. Melnncs 
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Winter Collection 
by 


JC. Le Sover 


Although winter months are not 
ihe generally accepted time of the 
year for collecting in the tropical 
north of Australia, there are always 
specimens to be taken Which are 
worth recording, With variations in 
seusonal conditions from year to 


Fruit 


A new experience to me was the 
tuking of a number of species of 
moths feeding on fruit near Cairns 
iv June last. While waiting for in- 
sects lo be attracted to the mercury 
vapor light at The Intake, T noticed 
a large moth flying to a small guava 
year the roadside. Closer investiga- 
tion showed that ft was feeding on 
one of the ripe fruits on the trce. 
Searching further with u torch, | was 
surprised to find a number of moths 
feeding on ripe fruit in the scrub. 
A sidelight was that there were Two 
species of bats feeding on fhe moths 
und a large python probably preying 
on the bats. 


The following is a list of the 
moths taken, the nomenclature being 
that of similar specimens in the 


National Museum, Melbourne. 


Mecodina semaphora Lower 
Mecodina pravcipua Walker. 
Corcthrabela melanaphaes Vurner 
Achtea janata Linnaeus 

lychvja porphyria Turner 
Erehneia evilard Crampton 
Cosmophila erosa Hubner 
Caymophily tatinuarga Walker 


January, 1971 


year, it Would seem that at least the 
insect fauia in a given locality at the 
same date differs each year. One ot 
the great attractions of field ento- 
mology is that one is never quite sure 
What is gome to furn up. 


Moths 


Phylladey mertéeer Olitte 
Ophideres tyrannus Crampton 
Nyctipaa dentifascia Walker. 


New Locality for Trapezites 
macqueeni Kerr and Sands 


This recently deseribed  buttertly, 
originally taken from the Mareeba 
area of the Atherton Tableland, was 
recorded from Musgrave. It was 
taken in open eucalypt forest coun- 
try with short grasses and occasional 
small flowering plants. Noticing 
Pimelea (akin to humilis) in flower 
neur the road, [ stopped to look for 
Trapezites skippers as one does in 
Victoria. | was not disappointed with 
the taking of this specimen feeding 
oo a foot high blue flowering plant. 

The first specimen of the Family 
Hesperiidae, the Skippers. was taken 
by Banks at Cooktown during his 
sojourn there. It was of great interest 
to take a specimen of this species, 
Trapezites lacchus (Fab.), al almost 
the same date and probably in the 
same locality, two hundreds years 
later. All the other species taken by 
Banks at this time afe still to be 
found ity the vicinity of Cooktown. 
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General Collecting and Observing 


As a centre for the study of a To the south towards Daintree i, 
wide variety of wildlife, Cooktown the magnificent rain forest vf the 
is without peer, Within a few miles Bloomticld River while to the north 
of the town there is rain forest, the — P&st the acrodrome is the Melvo; 
formal open eucalypt forest of the River country With its surprising 
north, large tructs of mangroves, both patches of “wallum™ communitics: of 


Banksias, Gahnias and Nanthorrhovys 
sandy und rocky shore lines, a8 Well cheek by jowl with tropical veger- 


as a good coral reef easily reached jion, Cooktown is also the jumpin 
by foot, although it is a bil further off place for roads to the BY ik 
afield being some cighteen niles from northern selilements and the Cape 
the town, iself, 


The main object of this visit was exceed thirty-live with many hours 
to again look for the rare Virachola searching and no sign of Virachulo 
democles (Misk), one specimen Of at all, With these diferent conditions, 
which L took in 1964. On that occa wo other rather fare species made 
sion there had heen a “normal” wet 


season with forty-one species noted ee i if ~~ 
ina small sunny gully. These were titira wildel wildet (Misk.) the Small 


seen in a half hour of very active Oak Blue. and Hypochryxops poly 
flight at midday, But this year with cles revena Deuce the Roveng 
4 much drier season the number of Jewel, neither of Which we had seen 
species noted would probably not here before at this lime. 


their appearance, “They were Narw- 


’ * , 


During this last visit. twelve species camped on ihe Hann River sever 
of snakes Were taken, and other rep- days apirt, Here  wnaplognathus, 
tiles seen. There were fewer beetles scarabs, dyliscids and a number ot 
on the wing than usual, Several were inicrocoleoptera as Well us other 
taken south of the Archer River, i tsects, small and large, came to the 
few at Coen: but there were two dif- — light, Most of these have gone to the 
ferent emergences on the might we National Museum Colleetion, 


r . . 


Each year there is a re-enactment lation it Was able to produce a cast 
of the landing of Captam Cook on able ta take the parts of Cook 
18 June, but this being the bi- Banks, Solander. Parkinson and 4 
centenary year, there were week-lolg number of others with the help ot 
celebrations with # re-enueuneni the Liade! Dancers fram Mornington 
each morning depicting the events of Island. This fascinating show, with 
that particular day two centuries able commentary, was indeed a benus 
ago. It is of great eredit fo Cook- to the pleasure a visit to Cooktown 
town that with ils very small popu- always brings. 
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Field Naturalists 


General Meeting 
14 December, 1970. 


The final General Meeting al the year 
was well attended by approximately LIU 
quemnbers 1nd guests, whe were welcomed 
py the President, Mr. T. Sault, 

Guest speaker for the evening was Mr. 
Joh) MeNally, Director of the National 
Museum’ of Victor, whose subject, 
“Muse logy TU, proved aq most interest 
ing and unusual one. Mr, McNally 
chawed an excellent selection of slides 
\lustrating buildings, layouts and cone 
‘ents of muscums which he had visitud 
sa recent workl tour. Combined with 
an informative commentary, the subject 
was covered 1 a Most comprehensive 
manier Ancient and modem concepts 
of musctims were shown in England, 
Denmark, Sweden, Greece, Canada, 
is\ and Mekwo, Mr MeNally said 
that the role of museums varied aevord- 
jig to type and status but wll were con- 
cerned with dhe storage ul collections, 
rescatelt and education, Lhere were new 
eas af what eanstituted @ museum, for 
aumple Disneyland in Las Angeles, the 
Viking Ship and Marine Museum in 
Sovkholm and the Cruggenheim Muiseunt 
pl Medern Art in New York. Countncs 
wh as Greece and Mexico hud pre- 
aived ther apiiquifes as museums and 
foe csamples ware shown, panicubirly 
se Agtee and Mayan crvilisatians of 
Mesicuy 

Mr. ‘{ Sanit thapked Mr McNally 
snd said the cluk appreciated the talk, as 
was a subpeet cil much interest ty all, 
hot knowledge was oot easily available, 

Aq Iuonorary Members Certificate 
was presented to Mr. | Hammett. who 
eid that he was honoured o receive it 
fom a clwb which had kept Wim ine 
jeested for over 40 years, ' 

The President said assistance was still 
ryuired with the colleelien af mon 
mune mollusca and wrged members to 
he on the Jookout fer specinmens while 
on holidays. Me also spoke af a recently 
weated reserve at Balnarting where 
sickle greenhands (Prerostyliy  fulcatal 
wav flowering profusely and of the sight 
ing of & placy pues in Ue river ar Werrihee 
Lure by members af the Creology ox 
cirsien on 13 December. Mr, Sault 
ed a Curmor of Blocks was necded. as 
fe storage problem al the Herhanun 
nas hecormune celtrest 
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Club of Victoria 


Correspondence tabled by the Scere- 
tary covered the following items: 

A reply from Lysaghts Ld. to a letter 
secking help to conserve an area tear 
thicir property at Tyabb, where the New 
Holland mouse was diseovered, They 
expressed jnterest atid requested Purther 
detuils af the area concerned. 

As a resull of & letler from Mr. N. 
Wakeficld, a letter was sent to the Minis- 
ter Of Environmental Protection in West 
Australia requesting consideration for the 
conservation of the district in which the 
numbat is found. Proposed development 
is regarded as a Uhreal to this rare any 
mals habitat 

From the Secretary of the Mucedon 
Range Conservation Society, a report of 
the revent koala survey (20) koalas 
sighted) and a letter of thanks Lor assist- 
ance rendered by members, 

Pyhibits; 

A. J. Swabyv—Oreen Kanparoo Pay 
(Anivosuntius flavida, Blue Daisy 
(Lugenophara sripiian), Praia 2 spp 
LOL-PI (Evgenia seni} var. form), 
Melaleuca (MW. fivperietfalia), Qld Bleed- 
we Heart Vree (Mematernihes popill- 
follas), Liverwort (Marelinia spp 
Mazus 1M. parnilio), 

R. Riordan—Stick Insect (Crenamiorplia 
murein(penals) 

Mrs. Bennetl-Cup Moth Curterprllar. 
sinypley of silk and cocoons supplicd by 
the Japayese Embassy. 


A Parker-'Bullseve" agates fram 
Victoria River, Wave Hill. N.T. 

Mrs. North Glass Spunge () 

Mrs. Woollard--Red Kangaroo Paw 


(oh, riefal) 

Mrs K. Meehan- -Galls on Ejlli-Pilli, 

K, Strong—tialls on Black Wattle 
Flower Spider under suvroscope, 

P_ Curlis -Callistemon flowers show- 
ing fasciation, 

Ur, Beadnell Case Math, Asitonomy 
Churt. 

lL. Bammett Eremaca (B- violucue) 
Melalewea (M_ fifolin & ML conlalal 

), Ros Camet—Cullectton of Cone 
Shells From Barner Reef near ‘Lowns- 
ville 

{1 Camwron Cluster! Everlasting 
(Helichrysum seenipappesmn, web. of 
moth Larvae on Boneseed. 
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V.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Notice is given of an Extra-ordinary Meeting to precede the February Gener 
Meeting. It is to consider the application from the Mid-Murray Field Naturalis, 
Trust for affiliation, 


Monday, 11 January-—Al National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, commencing 
at 8 p.m. “a 


1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 


nw 


Nature Notes and Exhibits. 
3. Subject for the evening ~ Members’ Night. 
4. General Business. 


5, Correspondence, 


Monday, 8 February — Mr. J. H. Willis; “New Guinea, Scenic and Biotic 
Wonderland”. | 


GROUP MEETINGS 


(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 
Wednesday, 20 January — Microscopical Group, 
Wednesday, 3 February — Geology Group, 


Thursday, 11 February — Botany Group, 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 17 January — Marysville. The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 am 
Fare $2.00, bookings with excursion secretary, Bring two meals. 


GEOLOGY GROUP EXCURSIONS | 
Sunday, 7 February — Maribyrnong River Terraces—upstream from railway bridge 
Albion-Broadmeadows Line. Leader: Mr. D, McInnes. 


Sunday, 14 March — To Bulla-Deep Creek Gorge. Transport by private car. Spare 
seats are usually available for those without their own transport. Excursion 
leave from the western end of Flinders Street Station, opposite the C.T.A 
Building at 9.30 a.m. 


No excursion is planned for January, 1971. 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 
The Wild Flowers 
of the Wilson’s Promontory 
National Park 


by 


J. Ros. Garnet 


This is the publication which we have been eagerly awaiting 


PRICE: $5.25 


Members are entitled to discount 


Contact local Secretary or write direct to Book Sales Officer 


Mr, B. FUHRER 
25 Sunhill Avenue North Ringwood, 3134 


Postage; 20 cents 


ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 
Butterfly nets, pins, store-boxes, ¢tc. 


We are direct importers and 
manufacturers, 
and specialise in Mail Orders 
(write for free price list) 
AUSTRALIAN 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 


14 Chisholm St., Greenwich 
Sydney 2065 


Phone: 43 3972 


| 20,000 lines per inch, $29.50. 


| 
Genery’s 


Scientific Equipment 
Supply 


183 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 


one door from Russell Street) 


Phone 63 2160 


Microscopical slains and mountants, 


Magnilying lenses and insect nets. 


Excellent student 
powers from 40X 


with 
resolution: 


microscope 
to 300X 


Standard laboratory equipment, experi- 


mental lens set, etc. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Established 1880 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


Patron; 
His Excellency Major-General Sir ROHAN DELACOMBE, K,B.E., C.B., DSO 


Key Office-Bearers, 1970/71 
President: 
Mr. T, SAULT 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. J. H. WILLIS; Mr. P. CURLIS 


Hon. Secretary: Mc, D. LBB, 15 Springvale Road, Springvale (546 7724). 
Hon. Treasurer & Subscription Secretary: Mr. D. B. MelINNES, 129° Waverley 
Road, East Malvern 3145 


Hon, Editor: Mr. G. M. WARD, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg 3084, 


Hon. Librarians Mr. P. KELLY, c/o National Herbarium. The Domain, South 
Yarra 3141. 


Hon, Excursion Secretary: Miss M. ALLENDER, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfiell 
3161. = (52.2749), 


Magazine Sales Officer: Mr. B. FUHRER, 25 Sunhill Ay., North Ringwood, 3134 


Group Secretaries: 
Botany; Mrs, R, WEBB-WARE, 29 The Righi, South Yarra (26 1079) 
Microscopical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, East Brighton (96 3268), 
Mammal Surveys Mr. P, HOMAN, 40 Howard Street, Reservo 3073. 


Entomology and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Plat 11, “Palm Court’, 
1160 Dandenong Rd., Murrumbeena 3163 (S6 2271). 


Geology: Mr. T. SAULT. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V. is open to any person interested in natural 
history. The Vierorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the club's 
reference and lending library is available, and other activities ure indicated in 
reports set oul in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 


Rates of Subscriptions for 1971 
Ordinary Members 
Country Members 
Joint Members . “> ' . 
Junior Members ...... 4 Sa . - 
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P.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 8 February- At National Herbarium, ‘The Domam, South Yarra, gy 
8 pants to be preceded by ain Bxtrivordinary Meeting at 7.55 punt. tO Covsider 
the Affiliation of the Mid-Murray Field Naturalists ‘Prust, 
|. Minutes, Reports, Announcements, 2. Nature Notes and Exhibits, 
3, Subject for the evening — "New Guinea, Scene and Biotic Wonderhind’ 

Mr. J. HW, Willts. 
4, New Members. 


Ordinary) Miss Cataline Davy, 240 Bhat Rd), Sandringhani, AVL, (Literests—Marrimal Survey ang 
Marine Biology) . 
Mr. Geoffrey A, Christopher, 21 Madden St, Neb, Malwyr, SLM interest Spiders.) 
Mi. Andrew HWaffenden, SL Grosvenor St. Bilachiva, 3143, (Untyrestee-Reptiles, Mare 
thats, Beetles. Geolmey ) 
Mr. Peter Charles Wiliams, SC Sulltertand Ray, Armadale, S144 (inte rest)—Marritnal 
Birds, Reptiles, Plans.) : 
Mis, 4 Burleigh, 7 Lawes Sty Fo Urighion, 4187 Unteresieo—Borny, Geology, Phiten 
grequiy.) 
Mins Surah Wetvel, 50 Williamson Rd... Maribyrnong, 3032, (interes! —Patomalopy } 
Mi doar Simunonds. Plat |, 233 Orrong Ka, Bast St Kite, SISA (interests) Botany 
lire, ." 
bag Te Teevers, 1S Dempster Ave. North Witleytt 3104, Hioterexty Botany, Marine 
ology.) 
Mr a JR. Usborne, 38 Moushall Ave Niddrie, $042. TTnterests— Maniiniat Survey, 
crn . 
Mi, Ala TMeCathim. #) Foulds Court, Montrose. Mind. (ltitereste Animal Navigation 
and Migration) 
Miss No Wisin, 4/13 Lintithmaw Ave. Sth Caullield Chntupewle-Botany } 
Mrs, Andrey Geyson, 6X Morris Rd, Upwey, 3158 Unterest General | 
Mr C Randell Chamoion, PO Bax 70, Pant Metlunirne, ED 
Mr Ross Unulton, Hox 34, Heidelberg, 3094, 
Miss Margaret MeKenvic, 75 Wellairs Ave., Yarraville, 3013. (ntereste Binds, Grotugy 
Miss Misian Ukvabeth Upton, 5/4 Gordon Grove, South Yarra, ql) 
Mr. Alberto Colonna, Rox 2666X% G.P.O., Melbourne, yoo 
Mrs. Jeati Yourn, Ll Acheron Ave. Camberwell, 4124, 


Country, Mr. Henry Sulikbury, Blivaheit Ave), Portyes, 344 


§, General Business, 6, Correspondence, 
Wednesday, 10 Mareh — Annual Mectins and election of Council Members and 
Officebearers. 


EN.CYV, EXCURSIONS 

Surday, 21 February—Geelong-Anglesea, Marine Biology and general. Leader 
Mr. J, Strong. The couch will leave Batman Avenue af 9.30 am, Fare $2.0) 
Bring two meals. 

PRELIMINARY Novices 

Easter, Friday, 9 April» Monday, 12 April—Hamilton. Accommodation has heen 
hooked and a crmach chartered for this excursion, Pare $12.00 to be paid when 
hooking. Accommodation $7.75 daily D.. B. & B. to be patd individually. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 pm. at National Herbarium: unless otherwise stated | 
Thursday, 11 February—Botany Group. Mrs. M. Cortrick will speak on “Plants 
of the Victoria Range”. 
Wednesday, 17 February—Microscopical Group, 
Friday, 26 February—Junior meeting at 8 pam. ar Hawthorn Town Hall. 
Monday, 1 March—Entomology and Marine Biology Group meeting at National 


Museum in small room next to theatretie at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, 3 March—Geology Group, 


Thursday, 4 March—Mammual Survey Group mecting al & p.m. in Arthur Rylah 
Research Institute, Heidelberg, 

Friday, 5 March—Junior mecting ul 8 p.m, at Rechahite Hall, 281 High St.. Preston, 

General meetings in March, April and June will be on the second Wednesday 
instead of second Monday because of Public Hohdays. 
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Studies of an Island Population of Rattus fuscipes 


by 


R, P. Horns 


Very little is yet Known about the 
vcology of the small mammals on 
the islands of Bass Strat, Some 
islands maintain only a population of 
rabbits while others support mative 
species. Two species of small mam- 
mals inhabit Greater Glennie Island: 
the murid rodent Rertus /useipes wnd 


the dasyurid Antechinus — miititnics 
mantis, 
In December 1967, the Monash 


University Biological Society began a 
study of R. fuseipey which had four 
hasie aims:— 
1. To compare the morphological 
characteristics with those of two 
mainland populations of R. /is- 
Cipes. 
2, To establish the density of the 
population and to compare it with 
that normally occurring on the 
maintand. 
3, To determine the effect of the 
high population density ou honte 
range. 
4, To establish the age structure 
of the population with a view fo 
finding out when the breeding 
season Was, 


VEGETATION 

The majority of the trapping area 
was covered in low scrub, varying 
from two to six feet in height and 
forming a dense canopy. the ground 
cover in this area was nol very dense 
but was composed of decaying pliant 
material. “This was quite dry in the 
summer. Interspersed among the 
scrub were patches of tussock grass. 

The south-western section of the 
trapping area was at a higher eleva- 
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tion, The vegetation there Was Cysu. 
aring. In this section the pron 
cover was also light. ToWard ihe 
lower section in the porthewest of 
the trapping area, were exposed 
rocky patches with a mixed cover of 
tussock grass, low serub ald some 
pig-face succulent, 

‘The western section was exposed to 
strong winds carrying salt spray 
However, only the extreme Westen 
irapping stations could be affected 
by this as the scrub formed such 
a conse canopy. 


Meriops 

The trapping area lor estimation 
of population density and home range 
was 3.6 acres (14,600 square metres) 
Fighty trapping stations were marked 
out, in ten rows of eight, cach station 
being fifty feet distant from ils 
nearest neighbour, 

Vhe traps used were sitmilar To 
National collapsible cage — traps, 
Twenty (raps were used each trapping 
night and were distributed over the 
grid in three different ways;— 

1, The traps were evenly 
buted, cach being two. stations 
distant from the next. Every 
night, they were rotated so that 
after four successive nights, ull 
stations hod been trapped. 

2. One quarter of the grid was 

trapped in u block. The traps wers 

shified as a block sO ‘at al 
stations had been trapped in four 
nights, 

3. Random cumbers were choses! 

each night. 


distr 
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Rats were transferred from the 
trap to 2 polythene hag in which they 
were angesthetised with ether, While 
in the bay, they were weighed. They 
were then ear-tagged with Monel 
(ingerling lags. Afler recovery, they 
were released. 


ywenty-one rats. trapped away 
from the grid, were killed in order 
jo obtain skins and skulls, Body 


measurements of these were alsa 
wade. Twenty skulls collected at 
Nogjee in Gippsland, by Mr. R. M, 
Warneke of the Fisheries and Wild- 
life Department, were measured and 
compared with the measurements of 
the skulls of the island population. 
Another ten skulls loaned by the 
National Museum of Victoria, col- 
fected at Portland, Western Vic- 
juria, Were also measured and com- 
pared with the Glennie population 

Two live tals, one of each sex, 
were removed from the island to be 
used in breeding experiments. but 
in fact they never bred in captivity, 
for musols unknown, 

RESULIS 
1, Density extimales 

The trapping programme was de- 
signed for estimation of home range 
and populition density, Trap sue- 
cess Was calculated by dividing the 
total nuruber of rats caught by the 
number of traps set and expressing 
this as a percentage. Any trap which 
was found empty, with the — bait 
removed, Was nol counted as a sel 


trap, Any trap found sprung, with 
the bait still inside was counted as 
half a set trap, because it would 
probably have been Open, on the 
average, for half a night, Traps con- 


taming other species were not 
counted as set traps. 
Thus; 

100N 


lrap success = T—feht ty] 

N = total individuals caught, 

T = total [raps set, 

au = traps found without bait, 

bh = traps with other species, 

¢ = empty traps, sprung, with bait 

inside, 

By this method, the overall trap 
success for the 1967-1968 period was 
101%, In some cases, two rats were 
found in a trap. The trap success Was 
so high ta each period that it could 
not be used as a method of deter- 
mining population density changes. 

The population density was cal- 
culated by a method outlined in 
Ehethardt (1969). The formula used 
is giver. below. 

ris-l). where N “population size 

s=total captures. 

retotal individuals 
caught. 

The fitst estimate (See Table 1) 
wis made using data collected over 
only three nights. This resulted in an 
inaccurate estimation because (s-F) 
is small. Consequently, a small error 
in (s—f) results in a large error in N. 
The estimates for later periods are 
probably more rehable. 


‘ 


s-l 


Taste tL. 


Population density, 


Dete Number captured Estimated — | Individuals 
L M EF 1 Juv populition size] per acre 
December 19A7 70 18 1 216 UI 
lanuary 1968 au 48 14 02 25 
ehmiary LISS 18 4% a 07 27 
(early) 
Febfuary 1968 32 25 (7 21 33 
(lure) 
Devemher 19n8 3 1k 6 "2 25 


Fobruary, 1971 
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2. Home range 

Home range is here defined as the 
area encompassed by the trap sites 
of capture, Each trap site, as the 
basis of tabulating home range, was 
a square of sides 50 fect, or an area 
of 2,500 square feet. Home range 


TABLE 


was estimated by multiplying — thi, 
area by the number of trap  sitey 
within the area of capture. Only 
those rats which were trapped nine 
or more times were used in this 
estimation, The results are shown jy 
Table 2. 
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Home range. 


lag number 


Sex | Number capts.| Number sites |Home 


806 
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817 
825 
838 
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844 
4.170 
6,110 
2,780 
4.170 
3,060 
1,390 
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3. Comparisons of morphological 
features, 
(a) Sex differences. 


Body measurements of males of 
the island population were compared 
to those of females by means of a 


TABLE 


“Student’s t-test’, As is shown in 
Table 3, a difference was found only 
in body weight. Skull measurements 
were compared in the same manner, 
There were no significant differences 
between sexes for all skull measure- 
ments taken. 


3. 


Body measurements of tsland population. 


Mean 
Result 

Female Male 
Weight (gms.) 189.6 213.4 Difference at 5% level of significance 
Head-body 174.4 178.0 No significant difference. 
length (mm.) 
Tail length 181.2 186.9 i 
(mim.) 
Hind-foot 37.9 37.4 ” 
length (mm.) 
Ear length 24.1 23.4 
(mm.) 
(b) Comparison of skull measure- ments used are shown in the dia- 


ments between Glennie, Gipps- 
land and Portland populations. 


The results of a statistical com- 
parison of skull measurements are 
shown in Table 4. Skull measure- 
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gram. Since the Glennie population 
has larger skulls than the other two 
populations, a similar comparison of 
some ratios of skull measurements 
was made. This is summarised in 
Table 5, 
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TaBie 4, 


Skull measurements. 


Lengths of Comparison with 

Glennie level of significance, 
population Mean ~ —_—_———. 

in mm, Gippsland | Portland 

Range population | population 
1. Total length 40,0 - 44.9 42.24 larger 1% larger 1% 
2. Condylo-basal length 38,7 - 43.2 40.74 >» %I% * LK 
3. Basal length 36.4-41.1 38,39 ip ©% so hh 
4, Zygomatic width 20.7 - 23.2 21.78 » 1% 1% 
5. Inter-orbital width 62- 69 6.49 . 1% » 1% 
6. Inter-parietal length 10,8 - 12.3 11.66 » 1% A 1% 
7. Inter-parictal width 4.7- 5.9 5.34 » «=6L% ‘ 1% 
8. Cranium width 16.1 - 17.5 16.73 ny Ts 1% 
9. Nasal length 16.3 - 18.8 17.43 i «= : 1% 
10. Nasal width 46- 52 | 4.94 6% 1% 
11. Palatal length 21.7 - 24.0 22.73 as 1% 1% 
12. Palatal foramen length 7.2- 8.2 7.76 no sig. dif, 1) le 
13. Palatal foramen width 2.7- 3.4 1 3.02 larger 1% aie We, 
14. Width inside M1-M1 4.0- 4,9 4,36 gq 1% w 4% 
15, Width outside MI-M1 8.3- 9.7 8.83 si 1% 1 %, 
16. Bulla length 63- 7.0 6.67 no. signif, no signif, 
difference difference 
17. Length of crowns M1-M3 6.0 3 6.92 larger 1% larger 1% 
18. Length of alveoli MI-M3 7.7- 89 8.29 i 1% a l® 
19, Length of crowns M1-M2 5.2- 6.0 5.60 me TK » =1% 
20. Incisor width (each) L4- 1.6 1.46 1% » 1% 

TABLE 5, 
Ratios of skull measurements. 
Means Result 

Ratio : = s 
Glennie | Gipps Portld, | Gl-Gi | Gl-Por 
1. Zyg. wid./tot. leng. 0.516 0.510 0.51] NSD* | NSD 
2. Inter-pariet, leng./tot. leng. 0,267 0.251 0.273 1% NSD 

3. Cranium wid./ tot, leng. 0.396 0,402 0.420. NSD 1% 

4. Nas. leng./tot. leng, 0.412 0.368 0.381 1% 1% 

§. Palatal leng./tot. leng. 0.538 0.543 ().524 NSD 1% 
6, Inter-par. leng./Inter-par, wid. 2.191 2.192 2.284 NSD NSD 

7. Nas. leng./nas. wid. 3.522 3.364 3.308 1% 1% 
8. Pal. foram, leng,/pal. foram wid.| 2.572 | 3.417 2.725 1% NSD 


ano significant difference 
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The results lend to show that the 
nwo mainland populations are more 
gmilac to each other than to the 
Glennie populution, Also, the Glen- 
pic population does not appear to 
have more affinities with one main- 
jand population than the other. 

4 Breeding season 


Only one juvenile animal was 
rapped in December 1967. (See 
fable 1.) Many were crapped in 
January L9GRL bul only one new 


juvenile was tripped in late Febru- 
ary, Muting must therefore take place 
from Navember to late December, 
lowing a gestation periad of 2] 
days und a weaning period of four 
weeks. A nore detailed study of the 
reproductive conditiog of the rats by 
Mr, R. M. Wamreke during the 
perlod 27 Seprember to 3 October 
(968 indicated that the breeding 
sexsan Was about to begin, 

Pour vnimals which were matule 
in January 1968 were sull alive in 
December 1968. Et is not known if 
any animals live any longer than Iwo 
years, 

CONETUSIONS AND DISt USSTION 

‘There hay recently been a revision 
of Rati species in Australia, based 
on efoss breeding experiments. Hor- 
ner and Taylor. 1965), The populi- 
lion of rats in Pertland was once 
revarded as a sepirale Species trom 
the Gippsland population. the former 
being called Ro grevi, and the latter 
R, asstiniis, These two species, and 
a Westem Australian species called 
R, fuveloes have now been grouped 
togelher ws the one species R. fiiy- 
vipes. Was almost certain that the 
ropulation on Greater Glennie Island 
can he aseribedd ly the species &, 
lucipey, nh spite of dhe oarphe- 
lavical differences here dleserbed, 1 
would be unreghsne ac this stage to 
cull fhe Glennie ral a mew sub- 
spewes, As ws seen itt Tables 4 and 
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$, there are not many morphological 
differences heiween the Glennie, 
Gippsland and Portland populations. 
The most striking difference is the 
large overall size of the Glennie 
population. Vhis is of interest as it 
scems tO be a common feature of 
island races of small mammuls to be 
of large size. (Corbet, 1963), The 
Glennie population alse has rela- 
lively longer nasal bones, bul few 
other siznificant differences exist. 

The density of the population 1s 
yery much higher than is normally 
found on the mainland, One source 
(Wuarneke. unpublished) quores a 
figure of 4,8 individuals per acre. 
The high density on Glennie may be 
due to all or any of a number of 
factors, There is a peneral Jack of 
predators on the island, Natural pre- 
dators on the ntainkind, but absent 
on Glennig, include snakes and many 
species of predatory birds. There are 
some predatory birds Crom the main- 
land feeding on Glennie, but very 
few anhubit the island, due tw a 
shorlage of suifible esting sites, 
Other predators absent on Glennic 
are feral cats, ad foxes. The intro- 
duction of these to the mainland 
may haye had considerable effect on 
the small mammal fauna of Australia, 

Greater Glennie Island does meat 
support a rabbit popalation, Alihough 
it iS Mot suggested that cdireer cont 
petition takes plice, rabbits have 
seriously affected the tatural hatritat 
on other Bass Strait islands. 

[ft appears, fram the little informa- 
fiom on home range obtained, that 
there is no appreeble chiference 
from thet occurring in less dense 
ropuladons. 

the skulls and skins which were 
collected from the island i Devcem- 
fer 1967, have been deposited in the 
museum of the Department of Zoo- 
Jovy anal Compirative Physialogy. 
Monash Urtiversity, Melbourne. 
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SUMMARY 


The density of the population of 
R. fuscipey on Greater Glennie 
Island is approximately 30 rats/ucre, 
which is unusually high compared 
with populations elsewhere. Size of 
home range does not seem to be 
affected by this. 

By comparing skull measurements 


with those of two separate populs. 
lions on the mainland, it was. found 
(hat the Glennie population is yer) 
probably R, fuseipes. Tables of sku 
and body measurements of the islan 
population are given. 

The breeding season ts carly sum. 
mer, and individuals were observed 
to live for two years. 
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GEOLOGY GROUP EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 14 March—Deep Creek Gorge, Bulla Leaders Mr George Carls 
Transport is by private car. Spare seats are usually avarlable for those within! 
their own transport. Excursions leave from the western end of Flinglers Sires! 
Station, opposite the CLT.A, Building, at 9.90 aan 
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A TRIBUTE TO NOEL F. LEARMONTH 


The death of Nocl F. Learmonth, 
which aceutred at Portland on 9 
September, 1970 at the age of 90, 
fas tefl a very big gap in the ranks 
of Field Naturalists, Conservalionists 
and Historians. 

In those YO years Noel established 
jevions of friends and admirers, and 
he amassed a knowledge of the his- 
wry aad natural history of the south- 
west of Vietoria, Which is unsur- 
pussed. 

Noel Fulford Learmonth wis born 
al Ettrick, near Portland, in the far 
south-west of Victoria, His furmily 
urrived shortly after the Hentys, and 
his grandfather was the first Mayor 
of Portland. Noel attended Geelong 
Grammar School from 1895 to 1898, 
and maintained his connection with 
jis nld school right to the last. 

On leaving school his first work 
was with a Government survey team 
sent out Lo survey the Jast connect- 
ing rail link with Mildura, Novl was 
the Jast surviving member of this 
teum. Their experiences in this use- 
less and wlmost desert county, as it 
was considered then, ire well told 
in his latest hook Four Towny and 
a“ Survey. 

Next he was private secretary to 
ite Minister for Lands, M, K. Mc- 
Kenzie, and about 1905 selected fand 
i Queensland. After a auniber of 
yeurs he left this property, because 
of the prickly peur menace, and 
returned to Tyrundarra where he and 
his wife made their home at “Carre 
mar’ In L951 they retirest to live in 
Portlated, 

Noel Learmonth wrote extensively, 
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Por many years he was a contribu 
to “The Bulletin’, writing under the 
name of “Leo”, He contributed 
nature notes to the “Portland Crard- 
jan” and several nutural history jour- 
nals. In the last two or three yeurs 
he wrote many articles and letters 
on the Little Desert und Kentbruck 
controversy. His dry humour and 
ubility to assemble words enabled fim 
to strike at the yery core of problems 
in & most telling manner, 

In 1934 he Wrote The Portland 
Bay Settlement (now out of print). 
in [960 The Story of a Port (also 
out of print); and in 1967 The Birds 
vo! Portland (almost sold out), He 
donated this book to the Portland 
Field Naturalists Club. His last book 
Pour Towns and w Survey has just 
becn released Unfortunately Noel 
did not see i. 

Noe! was interested in most sport, 
with ericket as his favourite. As a 
member of the Melbourne Cricket 
Club he always attended Test matches 
on that ground. 

Outside his home and grazing 
interests his greatest loye was the 
bush, From eurliest days he seemed 
to have a strong leaning towards 
birds. He has made many valuable 
contributions to the ornithology of 
this far south west of the State. His 
recordings of sea birds, particularly 
heach wished specimens, samelimes 
im collaboration with Cliff Beaugle- 
hole. deserve particular mention, A 
nuriber of rare finds have been Te- 
corded, the last one heiie the Broad- 
billed Prion (?, virfata), recorded in 
Bird Observer Notes in August 1970 
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With one or two helpers he carried 
on the World Bird Day counts atter 
this observation had been started, His 
diaries and notes of all his observa- 
tions were meticulously kept 

In 1945, with a few other enthu- 
siasts, he was imstrumental in form 
ing the Perthind Field Naturalists 
Club, « Club which is still flourish 
ing, 

In 1946 Noel Learmonth initiated 
a move for an 80,000 aere borest 
Park on the lower Glenelg river. 
Afier many years of effort and trus- 
Irution & 22,000 acre National Park 
was finally created by act of Partie 
ment in late 1969, Learnienth 
Creek. one of the ctecks of the 
Moleside system, within. the Park, 
beurs his oame, 

In 1955 he started another move 
to have Mount Richmond reserved 
as a National Park. This. 1,500 acre 
(now 2,000) National Park eontain- 
ing 450 species of flowery plants 
was created by act of Parliament in 
late 1960. A lookaut tower with a 
round-the compass view has been 
erected on the sunumit and named 
Learmonth Lookout in his honour, 
He was one of the prime movers it 
having small areas reserved at 
Heathmere and near Cape Nelson, 
More recently he did an extensive 
survey for a south west coast plane 
ning scheme, extending from Tyran 
darra to Nelson, for the Town and 
Country Planding Authority. 

Noe) has faithfully recorded much 
of the early history of the Portland 
area. This is to be found im his 
books Portland Bay Serplement The 
Story of a Parr, and Four Tawns and 
a Survey. To travel in the Portland 
district. with Noel, whether it be for 
un hour or 4 day, Wis an experience 
and an education. He had # running 
commentary for the properties, the 
old homesteads, an endless ourmber 
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of features with Istorical assoc. 
tions, the wrecks along the  coasi 
where the rugged coastline had taken 
a heavy toll in sailing boat days, und 
fast bul not least, the personalities 
who have contribuled so much to the 
history and the humour of this par 
of Victoria, 

Noel Learmonth was a pertce) 
gentleman and a pertect hast, He was 
at bome in any company. An hour 
or two spent mi his company was 
always a refreshing and rewarding 
experience. His home at 45 Musi 
Street, both betore lis wife passed 
away in 1964, and since, bas been 
open to friends anc strangers alike, 
As would he expected, his home was 
placed in a bush setling with: every 
encouragement to visting “featheres 
friends” 

About eighteen months ago, my 
wife and 1 gave Noel a lift to Meh 
hourme, aml in the evening were his 
guests for dimer During the dinner 
Sir James Darling, former head 
master of Geelong Grammar, walked 
passed: and on seeing Noel his guip 
“What! are you soll walking around! 
illustrates perfectly Che timeless inst 


tulion whieh Noel Learmonth hail 
become. 
Sorrow wis no stranger fo the 


house of Learmonth, One son died 
in mifaney, and the other two sons 
gave thelr lives in the Second Wari’ 
War. Jolin as a prisouer of war after 
Crete, and Charles. who was it the 
Air Porce, in rechifving a technical 
fault in a particular make of un 
cratt, near Perth, in Western Aut 
tralia, Charles was awarded — the 
D.F.C. wand Bar, and the air base of 
Learmonth in the north west of 

Western Australia bears his (ime. 
Noel Learmonth is survived by 4 
daughter, Mrs. Don Baulch, fe 
erandchildren, und a brother, Creer 
Pren Davies 
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Notes on the Small Black Wallaroo Macropus bernardus 
(Rothschild, 1904) of Arnhem Land. 


by S. A, Parke’ 


Ifroduciien 
Ride (L970: 198) writes of 
little-known species; 


this 


— Jast collected in 1922 when 
ihree specimens were obtained by 
Mrs. P, Cahill at Oenpelli for the 
Navonal Museum of Victoria, 
Farlier, in L918, Mr. Cabill pre- 
sented five specimens to Taronga 
Park Zoo, Previously it had been 
collecied in Arnhem Land by J, 
. Tunney in 1903 and K, Dahl 
in }B9S". 


The followmg observauions are 
nreliminary to the treatment of this 
species in a forthcoming checklist of 
the native land-maninmals of the 
Northern Territory (Parker, in 
press). 


Lierormonite Steins 

Frith & Calaby (1969; 32) while. 
OM. bernardus is syoypatrie with M- 
wittlopinuy — LAntilopine Wallarao} 
over probably all of the former's 
range, but its relationship with nearby 
M. robuytus Euro] has not been 
suusfuctoritly cleared up, M. rabus- 
my is Known to occur in the South 
Alligator River area near the range 
of lwrnurdus and collections and 
observutions should be made in the 
Sitiecal aren 10 determine the possi- 
hiliies of overlap or inter-breeding™. 

During Seprember-Oerober 1¥969, 
4. I, Bolton, D. Howe and PF under 
took 4 tive-week launal survey of the 
waubstone escarpment coantry of the 
Deut Adder Creek valley SS miles 
due south of Ovnpelli, Here we ob- 


TArnl Zone 
NV, 37S) 


Resenrchy Thisnitiit, suite Spyrinis, 
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served and collected both M. ber 
nurdus and M, robuytus in the same 
rocky areis; Of one occasion a 
female of euch with pouch-young 
was ablained on the same hillside 
within & few minutes. Wilkins (1928; 
168) observed hernardus in sand- 
stone runges fifteen miles up the King 
River north-cast of Qenpelli in 
1924: he collected a specimen of 
rohusrus in this area (BMNH 
26.3.1) 69) wid another further east 
on the upper Goyder River (BMNH 
26.3,1168) fsee Map 1). This evi- 
dence of sympatry, together with 
the clear and constant morphological 
differences berween bernardyy and 
rohustas (see Table 1), justifies the 
recognition of bernurdys as a Separute 
specics. 
Field observations 

Although M, berriardus has heen 
found so fur only in the escarpment 
country of western and north- 
western Arnheny Land, it is by no 
reeans rare there, In the sandstone 
vorges of Deaf Adder Creck valley 
we encountered this small, blackish. 
thickset. Wallaroo several times, al- 
ways on boulderstrewn — hillsides, 
singly and in pairs (once in a group 
of three). In the daytime i Was 
wary, but a female (NIM 4748) 
located by eyeshine at night allowed 
« close approach, Qur observations 
were too limited to detect uny cco- 
logical differences between this 
species and M.  rahusties, which 
oecurred It) the same rocky habitat, 
In the same area M, antilopinus was 
recorded only on the flat valley foor, 

In the National Museum of Vic- 
toria there is a note From Mrs, Marte 


Al 


Cahill to Professor W, Baldwin 
Spencer dated 9 April, 1923, per- 
iaining to five specimens purchased 
of Mrs. Cahill the previous year: 

“Kakadu name — Barr-ark, Pood 
-egrass and herbs. Lives in caves on 
Ranges. When frightened goes into 
dark caves. Killed by natives tor 
food thus—-spinifex set on fire 
causes dense smoke When animal 
can be approached quite casily, as 
smoke partly blinds animal, which 
stands rubbing its eyes”. 


Specimens examined 

National Museum of Victoria: 
CO380-4, labelled “Oenpelli” (4) and 
“near Last Alligator River” (1), 
collected in 1912-1914 by P. Cahill 
and purchased of his wile, Marie 
Cahill, in 1922 (not collected in 
192? as stated by Ride) 

South Australian Museum: M2S2- 
4. collected on the [upper] Mary 
River in December 19/3 by W, D 
Dodd. 

Northern Territory Museum, NTM 
4737, 4748, 5413, collected 55 miles 
due south of Oenpell) on Deaf 
Adder Creck in September 1969) by 


B, L, Bolton, D. Howe and S. 4 
Parker, the first) specimens — taken 
since 1918, a lapse of SI years, 
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TasBle 1. 


Vertical groove in outer face 
of i! 


Sides of rostrum seen from 


ubove 


Length of nasal overhung 


Length of nasal overhang 
| Length of entire nasals 


Angle subtended by outer edges 
of nasals at tip 


M. rabtistas 
(Arnhem Land) 


ML hernearedits 


Pronounced Faint or absent | 


Straight or Slightly convex 
vy. slightly 


concave 


14-17 mm (6) 9-15 mm 14) 


0.24-0,.29 (6) O.18-20 (64 


+ 40" +; 60" 


Some cranial and dental differences between Macropus hernarduy avi 


M. robuytus. 
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. MactobuS bernacdus 
o M. rm bustns 


Darwin 
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Distribution of Macropus bernardus and M, robnsiis in the northern N.V. 


Naturalists in Bass Strait 


by A, H. CHISHOLM 


Although The Literarure of Aus- 
tralian Birds, by H. M. Whittell 
(1954), is an extremely useful biblio- 
yraphy, and although its compiler un- 
covered numerous worthwhile items 
that had fallen into obscurity, it has 
at least one entry that is remarkably 
inadequate. This relates to the work 
of Donald Macdonald, who for many 
vears was a distinguished nature and 
general writer on the staff of the 
Melbourne Argus. 

Very surprisingly on the part of 
such a diligent and conscientious 
worker, Major Whittell not only over- 


looked Macdonald’s books Gum 
Boughys and Wattle Bloam (1887) 
and the posthumous volume The 


Brooks of Morning (1933), each of 
which contains significant references 
to birds; but he failed also to record 
the many oarithological — articles 
which Mac wrote—in addition to the 
highly useful columns of Nature 
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Notes—from year in the 
Argus. 

I am reminded of this matter by 
the fact that, as in the case of 
Whittell, the authors of a recent sub- 
stantial paper on certain islands of 
Bass Strait (Vict. Nat,, Dec. 1970), 
also appear to be unacquainted with 
relevant articles written by Mac- 
donald in the Argus during 1908. 
Their author obtained his material as 
a member of the Ornithologists’ 
Union party. which from 24 Novem: 
ber (1908), spent a rewarding fort- 
night touring Bass Strait in a special 
steamer. 

The titles of the Macdonald 
articles are: “The Life of the Sea”. 
“Gannets of the Bass’, and “An 
Island Race”, All three are lengthy 
and, as a matter of course, all are 
thoroughly readable and informative. 
Indeed, they fired my youthful en- 
thusiasm so strongly that T carefully 


to year 
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pasted then in a serapbook of natural 
history | was then assembling, and 
here they are to this day, 

Regrettably. 1 did pot attach dates 
to the articles, but references in 
them suggest that they appeared in 
December, soon after the party te 
turned to Melbourne, and therefore 
some three months before SS, A, 
White's report on the outing appegred 
ny the Eni, 

In recommending attention to 
these writings by anyoue adding to 
the records of visits to Bass Strait 
islands, I should mention that two 
further articles in point, "Bass Strait 
Islands Excursion” and “Cat [sland”, 
appeared in the Argus soon after- 
wards. Their author was J. W. (later 
Sir James) Barrett, who had led 
party of 1S, including 10) medical 
men, on a trip that began on | Jan, 
1909, and which was eurried out in 
the Manaware. the vessel ised for the 
Ornithologists’ Union expedition. 

There are many informative obser. 
vations in both of Barrett's articles. 
notably in relation to the gannets of 
Cat Island, then estimated at aboul 
4000 birds-—-a sharp contrast with the 
unhappy situation now obtaining. 

Moreover, wlongside the five articles 
mentioned above, my scrapbook pre- 


sents another intormatve — Arypyy 
feature: one dealing with (he they 
newly estiblished reservation on Wi 
son's Promontory, Unutled “The 
Promontory Park: a National Sune. 
tuary’\ i carries the tnimals “T.S.h1" 
(probably indicating the  geolayis 
T. S. Wall), and in the course of y 
general review of the area it says 
roundly, “There is no part of the 
Victorian coast that approaches the 
Promontory in beauty”, 

Perhaps J should add, too. that ye 
other cutting in this seehen al ony 
venerable seraphook. one dated 29 
Ocoler, 1909, ts wv Melbourne [Her 
ald report that opens with this sen- 
lence, 

“Bird Day was celebrated tor the 
first Give in Vietona by the children 
attending the Stale schools today 
(Friday). Sponsors of the obser. 
vinee were the Ornithologists’ Union. 
the Bird Observers’ Club, the Field 
Naturalists’ Clab, and the Gorld 
League of Bird Lovers, 

Further details regarding — thar 
historic celebration may be found ii 
wun article entitled “First Bird Day 
in the Commonwealth’, by Ho W 
Wilson, published in the fen in 
lan LYlb. 
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F.N.C.V. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 
FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield. 
The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 


30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by 4. H, Willis, 


This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi, There are fot 
eoloured plates and 31 other illustrations New edition, Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 
Coloured frontispiece, 23 half-tone, 100 line drawings of planis and a tap 


Price $1.50. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., Natlonal Herbarin, 


South Yarra, Victoria. 


Payments sheild include postage ( l1¢ on single copy). 
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Victorian Non-Marine Molluscs — 3 


by Brian J. Smeri 


There are four or five species of 
yytroduced snails of the family Heli- 
vidae Which look very much alike 
and which are often confused, They 
gre all sandhill snails and, where 
they occur, usually reach near plague 
proportions. 


Theha pisana (Muller) 

This is a medium sized globular 
shell about 15 to 20mm in diameter 
usually bearing numerous dark brown 
spiral bands on a white background. 
The inside of the aperture is often 
pink but the most obvious character 
to separate this species from the 
other similar species is nearly closed 
umbilicus or hole in the centre of 
(he spiral under the shell, In all the 
species described below the umbilicus 
is open and obvious to a greater or 
lesser extent. This snail is found very 
commonly on coastal sand-dunes 
long the entire Victorian coast-line 


where it can occur in very great 
numbers. However recently — this 


species has also been recorded along 
the Murray. so may occur in other 
dry sandy areas. 
Genus Helicella 

Species of this genus have white 
shells with concentric brown bands 
of varying thickness. These are 
globular to flattened discoid in shape 
and all have a prominent wide um- 
hilicus. They live jm sandy, fairly 
dry situations along the coastal fringe 
wnd inland, associated with places 
frequented by man, Helicella vir- 
vata and Flelicella neglecta are loo 
very closely similar species inhabit 
ing mainly the drice areas im cen- 
tral Western Victoria. They can be 
ven clinging in clusters to the fence 
poles in many Of the drier areus of 
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this part of the State. These seem 
largely confined to inland areas, They 
can be separated with difficulty 
chiefly by their spire shape, that of 
H. neglecta being mach flatter) 

A small species of this genus, Heli- 
cella caperata ts found diving with 
Theba pisana in coastal dunes, and 1s 
often confused with the juveniles of 
the latter species. However, it can he 
readily separated by the presence ol 
a large umbilicus. There may be 
other Helicella species introduced 
into the State but only more collect- 
ing can elucidate this. 


Figures. Aperture tal and Ventral tb} 
_ views of 
i, Thebe pisana (note lack of 


urmbitions ). 

Helicella virgata, 

Nelicella Caperata (small size) 
(Prawings by Mies Rhyllis Plane) 


whl 
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book review 


ly No AL Wakerieyp 


A Guide to the Native Mammals of Australia 


by W, DL. 


Ride, with drawings 


by Ella Pry, 
Published by Oxford University Press. Melbourne, L970. $7.50. 


“This guide to the manimals of 
Australia, about the mammals of wa 
altered and altering continent, ts as 
much an introduction to the prob- 
lems of conserymg the mammals as 
it is au guide to the kinds of mam- 
mals themselyes”. 

This introduetory statement may 
indicate an important theme in Dr. 
Ride'’s hook, but the major value of 
the work lies in ifs presentation of 
an up-to-date summary of the Aus- 
tralian mammal faut. 

For the past 30 years, naturalist 
and student have had to rely on 
books such us Troughton’s Furred 
Animals of Australie, & work which 
ingluded 161 “species” of marsupials 
and 86 native members of the mouse 
family. In Ride's book. marsupials 
number 124 species and native 
murnds only 48. This 30° percent 
reduction in species is not indicative 
of omissions but represents a more 
ralional system of classificution uris- 
ing from work of many mammalo- 
visis during recent decades, It is an 
interesting thought that this rational- 
ization is by no means conplete, 
and further reduction in recognized 
species may be anticipated in the 
future. In the meantime we have a 
much-needed up-to-date list oof 
species names, as a standard both 
for those wha write and for those 
who read about Australian mam- 
mals. 

The book begins with discussion 
of patterns of natural distribution 
and habitat of our mammals, and of 
changes brought ahout by the intru- 
sion of man into their realm, This 
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is fallowed by an intensely interest 
ing chapter which outlines the his 
tory of rediscovery or rehabilitation 
of several species, such as Koals 


and Parma Wallaby, and, as the 
author stiles, “faseinating human 


Stories und romance lic behind each 
one Of these’. There js brief out 
line af aspeets such as evolutionary 
history, Zoogeography, adaptive radia- 
tion ound convergenee, that have 
brought about patterns which we see 
now In the Australian  mammia! 
fauna; and problems of the scientific 
and popular numing of our species 
are discussed, 

Its granfying te oote thar “many 
fumilar, ant mach quoted, state 
ments have heen emitted . . . be 
couse many of these observations are 
anecdotal und . . . are found to be 
based upon unreliable und unsub- 
staniiated identifications, or even 
first appear in the literature a! 
secondhand”. This. priaciple cannot 
be ieconimended too strongly tw 
writers of those colortul natural his 
tory books which are new being pub- 
lished in ever-increasing numbers. 

Dr, Ride ayoids the problem of 
standard populat names by simply 
wiving a series Of alterivatives for each 
Species. and he has “tried to avoid 
introducing new ones”. A netuble 
departure from the last principle, 
however, is the innovation of the 
rather clumsy S-syllable “antechit- 
uses" for what eastern Australians 
know us phascogales. (As aw popular 
name, phascogale is short and cupho- 
nous, and ih is as appropriate for 
members of the genus Anfechinuy as 
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ewallaby” is for species of Macro- 
pus!) With growing public interest 
iy the conservation of our rarest 
species, it 1s becoming Imperative thal 
popular names should be standard- 
ved, for meatingful use by the mass 
jews media, Ornithologists succeeded 
quite well in this field, with their 
Official Checklist af Australian Birds. 
in 1926. 

Two-thirds of the book (Chapters 
5s to 12) ure devoted to the treat- 
ment of the 229 currently recognized 
species Of native Australian mam- 
mals, These are arranged into 53 
jatural groups, aad there is a full- 
page plate tw illustrate cach group, 
General information is given about 
each group, and a list is appended 
wl wl species of the group together 
wilh precise data about each species 
The subject is thus covered exhaus- 
lively and yo most informative census 
of our mammals is presented, 

The plates comprise drawings im 
hluck and White executed by Elk 
Fry, They huve aimed to depict 
denuls of form, pose and habitat of 
the species chosen, and in most cases 
the uim is achieved admirably. Haw- 
ever, details in some portrayals are 
not true te life, Toes often appear 
10 he somewhat enlarged tor ex- 
ample, the head of the Echidna dees 
aot haye correet proportions. «nd 
(he softness of the tail of the Fairy 
jor Leadbeuter’s) Possum bas cluded 
the arlist's pen. 

In the preparation of the hook, 
there has beeh strong bias towyrds 
Western Australia, Forty-one of the 
sixty-two plates depict Western Aus- 
tralian «= $peeimens, The Western 
Australiin distributions are mostly 
seL our in detail, but ina number of 
cases ithe erven for distrihurions in 


oiler States are vague ar imaseur- 
ules 
In the pain body of the hook 
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(Chapters 5-12), the distributions 
given for mammal specics are those 
Which applied to the carly years of 
European settlement, and. with few 
exceptions, modified presentuay dis 
tributions are wor tidiested. Im 
number of cases this matter is sone 
what veetified by dats in Chapters 
13 and J+. in whieh there iy discus 
sion of rare or eXtinel species and of 
certain others with changed status. 
The tact that the distributions giver 
are Original ones could well have 
been explained io the introduction 16 
the book, or the word “formerly” 
could have been inserted in appro- 
priate places in the statements of 
distribution. 

There is lack of definition and 
uniformity with regard to the use of 
terms such as “southern” and “‘'east- 
em” ip connection with mammal dis- 
tributions in Victoria. Por example. 
for the Brown Bandicoot (/seadon 
ohesulus) “southern” may he imter- 
preted. correctly, as a general dis- 
tribution trom fur SW. Victaria to the 
extreme east; bul the term means 
something else in the “southern and 
south-eastern” given for the White 
footed Durmart (Sninthapsis len. 
copus). 

Chapter 13 (The Rare Ones) sets 
out duta of species Which have 
become very mre or extinct, and 
Chapter 14 (Those with Changed 
Status) deals with additional species 
which have had their distributions 
reduced = substanually in modern 
limes. However, further species, such 
as the Red-hellied Pademelon (7 hela 
vale hillurdiert). which have equal 
cluim to inclusion in -Chupter 14 
hive been omitied. 

Chapter 13 ts a plea lor conserva- 
lion, and it should be read carefully 
by the lay conservatianisc us well as 
the specials! The author sums up 
his philosophy with these comments. 
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“Each species is the product of 
aver six hundred nulhon yeurs of 
evolution, and we ourselves are one 
of these. In destroying uny one of 
these species, we are destroying a 
facet of our potential understanding 
of the world about us—we owe a 
responsibility to cach ollrer to see 
that this does not happen". 

The book has three appendixes, 
The first (Suggestions for Further 
Reading) lists 202 references, sel oul 
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under a sequence of headings whieh 
comprise groups of chapters of the 
hook. Secandly, there are 125  pefyp, 
coces “for the student und profes. 
sional reader”, pointing to detailey 
descriptions of the morphological 
characters of euch Australian mam 
mal speeies, Thirdly, there is) infor 
mation about the aoimmals and back. 
grounds comprising the book's ™2 
plates, 


DsTRivuriow DAA OF VievoRtin 
MAMMALS 


As 4 supplement to the foregorny 
review. the following demils of distritie 
tion are presented for Victorian users 
of the Guide te the Nulive Maninaly 
of Australia. These details amplify and 
amend disttibutional dita given in the 
book for certain Victorian mamiials. 
References are cited when the details 
are bused On published articles, 1 most 
other cases, the data are hised on 
specimens in the mammal colleetions 
of the National Museum of Victoria 
umd the Victorian Fisheries and Wild- 
life Depariment. In o few cases, the 
data are from the present writer's 
observational records. 

p.44 Black-faced Kangaroo, Macropus 
Jalluinasus, Areas of Vic adjoining 
S. Aust, from far NW. to southern 
Grampians, 

Wallaroo,  Mrerruypits  relnestinn, 

For Vic, only in: NE, Gippstond 

fupper Snowy River area), 

Red Runguroo. Mevaleia rau 

Fur Vic, valy ia far NW 
p46. Voolache, Maorepis greyi, No 

confirmed fiving record for Vic. Fin 

luyson (1927) provided af ufsub- 
staitianid secondhand report of ib 
dne-lime wecurrenee in Vie 

p47, Swamp Wallaby, Wallahia bi- 
colar, Not recorded, living, any 
where West of Otway Ritiecs area. 
SW, Vic. or 1a S, Aust. 

p. 48 Red-bellied Pademelon, Tievle- 
gale billardier’. No longer in Vie~ The 
former Aust, mainiam! population is 
now extinct. 
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fp, 


St. Crescent Walluby. Onyelrogauley 
lunata, Mot recorded living in Vie 
The sole Murray-Darling recerd way 
in NSW. (Wakefield 1966)- 

Brilled Wallaby, Onvelwsatey 
fruenata. NW. and SN. Vie. (Mildure 
arey and near Mt, Hope) should le 
mided te the original shstribution 
both here and oo p. 207, Not now jn 
Vint possibly quite exunet, (Wake 
field 1940), 


58. Brown Warewallaby, Lago 


chestes leporides, No lohwer in Vic 
probubly quite extinet. (See po 198). 
Bt Brosh-tailed Rock-wallaby, Perro 
pole penicillatd, In Vie, recorded 
only fren NE. and & (upper Mure 
ray OR. afea to Buchan district] 
(Wakefield 1963), and from Gram- 
plans in SW. (Audus 1925, p. 127). 


667, Rufous Ratkalparaa,  Aepy 


pevinns rifesceny Formerly in S 
Vie. (Violet Town, Gunbewer!, 16 
longer extant in state (see Wakefield 
1066). 

Brish-tailed Bettone, Berrange 
penicillam. See atso p. 207, but the 
SE. Aust population (formerly ex 
tending 10 NE NUS.W.t os presun 
ably now extinct. 

Kastern Bettong, Aerrmpia ga 

mardi No longer in Vig the Ave 
miiniand population is pressmalty 
extinet (sce p, 207)- 
68 Potoroe, FPertoraiis —reyducrvlin 
Authentic Vic. records are north 
central (near Kinglake) and far 
eastern (SW, of Bonang). 
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gv, Squirrel Glider, Petanrus nor- 
“fuloensis. Scattered from Dadswell’s 
Bridge (W, Vic.) across N. Vic. to 
near Benalli. 
42 Fairy Possim, Gyninahelittens 
fendieatert Originally in esst-centrat 
and NE, Vie. (Wilkinson 1961), 
p94, Common Wombat,  Vorharis 
urinay. AS Well as “southern” (fram 
far SW, to extreme [E.), comman in 
norttecentral and NE Vie, 

p. 100, Long-nosed Bandicoot, Peri 
meley nesuta, Extends west to Otway 
Ranges, SW. Vie. 

Tasmanian Barred Bandicoot, 
Perameles punali, Former Vic. dis- 
tribution Was SW. only; survives now 
year Hamilton, 

Marl. Peramneles — hangainville. 
The KB, Aust. population ts presum- 
ably now extincl, The slalement of 
p. 207, that “i has only been tecorded 
in recent limes from smull pockets 
in Victoria’, arises from other 
authors misidentifications of P. gut- 
ni—for example, the “RP. faselata 
of Bravenor CE ab), 

pd? Piv-fooled Bandicoor, Chaero- 

pay ecaudatis, Not now in Vic. pos- 

sitly whally extiner (see p. 200). 

10h Chuditeh, Dasyurus  geolfroi. 

See p, 206: but the EL Aust. popula- 

don is presumably now quite extinet 

p10, Tasmaman Devil. Surceplitus 
Awois. The “possibly southern Vic.” 
is evidenty based on the capture of 
aA spécinven, considered To be oon 
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wscapee from captivity, near loos 
hoorac, north-central Vic. in 1912 
tsee Proughton 1941, p. 47), 

pli2. ‘Tuan, Puasengale  tapentula. 


Besides “southern Vie.” (far SW_ to 
far Fol. it extends across NW, and 
NE. Vie. 

Red-tailed Wambenger. Phrasen- 
cole valu Not now an Vacs the & 
Aust, population is presumably now 
extinct (Wakeficld 1960), 

p19 Dusky Phascogale. A vteclinius 
swatisont, Distribution includes nerth- 
central and NE. Vic. Not recorded 
living in S. Aust: The “coastal south: 
castern S.A. afises from confusion 
with 4, miiavans. (See Waketicht and 
Warneke 1064)_ 

mt22, Common Dunngrt, Serierlrer 
ve vung AML Vie repords ure 
western 

pitt Fatetailed 


Dunnart, Sranthep- 


ay eravurandata. Also ventral, aorth- 


centre (cast to Alexendrs) and N- 
Wwe 
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p. 126. 


p. 136, 


p. 140, Water-rat, 


Kultart. Anmrechinomys laniger, 
Recornled in Vic. only from far NW, 
in 1837: not now jn the state. (Wake- 
field 1966). 


Swamp-at, Rarus  lurrealus. 

As well as “cousuil Vie", the species 

extends up to |00) miles inland 

(Grampians. west of Maryborough, 

north of Nooijce)- 

Hiydromys clveywa- 
gaster, Als frequents freshwater 
Jakes aigd salt-waler estuaries und 
lakes in Vic. 

p. 142. White-footed Rabbit-rat, Coni- 
lurus albipes. Original range inchided 
View Las indicuted on p. 202), but ner 
now in state und peabably quite ex- 
tinct. 

p. 148-52. Browd-toothed Rat, Masti 
comys Tuscus. Besides occurring al 
coinparalively low elevations (Otway 
Ranges. Dandenong Ranges, W. 
Gippstand), the species is found near 
ML St. Bernard (NE. Vic.) at S00 
tf, 

pol54. Pebble-mound = Mouse, 
dans Jermeannshurgensty 
extant in or near Vie. 

New Holland Moise. Pseudoriys 
Hovarliollandiae Discovered recently 
at Tyabb, central Vie, (Seebeck and 
Beste 1970)- 

po, 166, Eastetn Horseshoe Bar Aline- 
luphas megaphylius, In Vic. restricted 
fo Buchan-Nowa Nowa area, E. 
Crippstand, 

p.168. Linle Flar Bat Tedarhda plani 
cepy. In Vic. restricted to west 
(Wakefield 1966), 


po176, Tusmanian 


Pen 
Not now 


Pipistrelte. — Pipis- 
sirellus tasitanieasis, Nor recorded 
living in Vic, There are subfnssil 
specimens from EE, Vic. (Wakefield 
T1867). 

p.l77? Lorse-footed But, 
verwis, In Vie. two 
Warrandyte  teentral) 
(BE. Vie.). 

Liwle Brond-nosed Bat, Nyeti- 
erly greyi. For Vic. western only 
(Wakefield 196n1. 

pol78, Ret Frule-bat, Prenyyies scape 
latus. Not resident In Vie; the two 
stile reoonls represent Sportidte 
als, 

Groy-headed PFrinebat, Plerapirs 
poliorephalas. Not resident am Vie. 
byt reenlar summer visitor to B, and 
rare Visitor to central areas, 


Myotis ud- 
uwreas only 
und = Buchan 
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pIS86, Dingo, Carnie Jailer dice, 
Matane in north-central, NU and & 
Vies absent now from northern and 
western regions of state 

p, 190 Australian Sealion. Neophoca 
cinerea. Sporadie visitor to Wo Vie 
seas and Lady Jolia Perey fs, 


New Zealand For Seal, drey, 
coplialas forsteri. Sporadic visitor q 
View seas. 

p. 203. Suoky Mause, Prendoniyys fim. 
eux, Only one colony i Anown ip 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Due to unforeseen circumstances, the report of the Tunuary General Meeting 
could not be included in this issue, but will appear in the March Victoria 


Naturalist. 


Marine Biology and Entomology Group 


: 7. December, 1970 
The meeting was chaired by Mr R 


Condron, fifteen members heing in 
ultendance, 
Mr. Melnnes spoke of the pha 


taken by Mr P. Kelly of the proposed 
new site for the National Museum, and 
suid that he had forwarded it to Me, 
Messer, Environment writer for the Age 
newspaner. 

hevlulity: 

Mr tL. Selford—some pond life fram 
the Little Desert area which included 
an) unidentified aquate larva, 

Mes Melnnes—o small species of 
snail, and a species of spider both as 
yet unidentified. 

Master Stephen Condron showed a 
live lizard. Mr. R. Condron gave q short 
talk on its anatomy, explaining that 
jt Was in process of losing tts legs, 

Mr. R. Condran —- a small case of 
bullertlies and other insects collected on 
a recent imp to the Little Desert. In- 
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cluded if the Lepideptera were prpat 
of a species of the Lycaenidae family 
of butterflies, Ogvras amarriley, whieh 
he bred onl, Also he showed beetles 
from Salt Lake. Dimboola, 4 cicada, 
and some species of bugs, : 

Mr, P, Kelly gave a short talk on a) 
snecaes of beetle. family Chrysomelidac— 
GenusParrupsls, This apecies has 
yery shoor life cyele, in wll two weeks 

Mr. K. Strong. under a stereoscope 
microseape, shuwed a species of wasp 
which emerged from 4 pall taken from 
the Black Wattle. Tts body length was 
34 mm, also a flower spider taken on 
the club ouling to Toolebewore in th: 
Healesville area, 

Mr. J. Strone—a moth, tamil! 
Anchelidae — species Anthela oe ell 
taken af Murriimbeena, Victoria 

Mr. D. Melnnes, under hie binocu 
lay microscope, showed a species of 
noise and smells, but not the ansmiane 
protozoan Jovodes, We pave a shor 
talk con this. 
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Magnificent stand of White Mountain Ash, Eucalyptus regnans, in the Marysville State Forest 
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E.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Wednesday, 10 March —— Annual Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domajy 
South Yarra, al & pam, we 
{, Minutes, Reports, Announcements, 2, Nature Notes and bxhibits 


3 Subject for the evening-— “Beetles”: Mr, P. Kelly. 
4, New Members, 
Ordinary: 

Miss Mary Ciriiiith, 1S Shoohra Koad, Eisternwick, 3185 
Mr |} TF) Lewis, Phat 28, 34-50 Neil St, Carlton, S054 
Mrs. Gwynneth | Holmes, 74 Centre Rand. Binightorn Bust, 4Lst 
Mr. Tan KR Mebeod, 43 Kotlvay Crescent, Willinmstown, a) 
Mes Th Duey, 7 Bolton St, Box Hill. Vid, 
Mr. 1) C. Long, 68 Abbegote St, Oakleigh. S16 


Jivani: 
Mr. and Mry. BD. M. Barwon. Plot 2, 94 Gillies St, Parrtetd, wy™ 
Country: 
Mr. Alfan M. Hurse. IK Railway St, Seymour, Sont 
Me oA Lt Marto. | Harbour Drive, Sebastapal, 4456 
Juntor: 
Mi Leslie Crus, ZA Maud Si, Nth Balwyn, V1 
5, General Business, 6, Correspondence, 


Wednesday, 14 April — “Wilson's Promontory": Mr, J. Ros Garnet, 


B.N,C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 21 March Brishane Ranges. Subjeer: Entomology. Leader: Mr. P, Kelly, 
The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 930 a.m, Fare $1.60, Bring two meals. 

Friday, 9 April to Monday, 12 April (Easter) — Hamilton, led by mentbers of the 
Hamilton F.N.C, A coach has been chartered for this excursion anil accom. 
modation booked at $7.75 per day for dinner, bed and breakfast, The coach 
will leave Flinders St. from outside the Cras and Fuel Corp. at 8.45) am, 
Bring a picnic Iunch, Fare $12.00 including day trips, to be pan to the Exeur 
sion Secretary When booking, cheques to be made out to Excursion Tras 

Saturday, 21 August to Sunday, 5 September — Vlinders Ranges, the coach will 
leave Melbourne Saturday morning and travel via Bordertown, Adeluide, Quorn, 
Wilpena (2 nights), Arkaroola (4 nights), Wilpena, Port Augusty (3 nights), 
Renmark. Swan Ell, Melbourne. Most of the accommodation will be on a 
dinner, bed and breakfast basis but at Arkarooh there will be bunks in hits, 
bed only, but meals are aVailable in the dining or food can be obtained a 
store, with a certain amount of motel accommodation as well. Cost will depend 
upon numbers going but shonld be in the vicinity of SISO with bunks at 
Arkaroola of $195 with motel accommodation, Deposit of $50.00 to be paid 
when booking, cheques being made out to Excursion rust, 

Easter Cumpout to Mt, Becles and Glenelg Anyone desiring further jntormarion 
please contact Mr. D Melnnes or Mr. B, Cooper. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 pm, al National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Thursday, 11 March — Botany Group — “Uncommon Native Plants” by Mr # 
Ajan Morrison. 

Wednesday, 17 March — Microscopical Croup, 

Friday, 26 March — Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall 

Thursday, 1 April — Mammal Survey Group Meeting in Research Institute build. 
ings, cnr Brown St, and Stradbroke Ave, Heidelberg, at 8 pun 

Friday, 2 April — Junior meeting at K pm, at Rechabite Call, 281 High Street, 
Preston. 

Monday, 5 April — Entomology and Marine Biology Ciroup meeting at 8 pm. gd! 
Nouenal Museum in small room next \o theatretie 

Wednesday, 7 April — Geology Group. 

Thursday, 8 April — Botany Group — Mr. FQ Woodman will speak on “Sone 
aspects of Natural History in South Afnca’ 
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Fossil Podocarp Root from Telangatuk East, Victoria 


hy G. Buackuurn® 


During percussion drilling — for 
water in the Telangatuk East dis- 
trict, pieces of wood were found in 
sandy spoil brought up from a depth 
of 65 {1 (20 m), They were retained 
by the lundholder, Mr. Fo W, Dune 
stan, Who told me of this in May 
1963 when L was at his farm; hat he 
was unable to show me the spect- 
mens, My first response was lo mene 
tion the possibility of establishing 
their age by radiocarbon dating. 
Weeks later. one specimen several 
centimetres long, approximately 1 sq. 
cm. in cross-section and woody, wis 
brought to me in Adelaide, Larger 
pieces had accidentally been broken 
up after discovery — the fragments 
were not sent, 

There were then two considerations 
apart from expense, to discourage an 
attempt at radiocarbon dating, Firstly, 
the specimen sent to me weighed less 
than 10 gm, the minimum quantity 
of wood then required for dating. 
(There was a possibility of acquiring 
the other fragments and 1 wrote to 
Mr, Dunstan fo warn him against 
discarding them). 

Secondly, the wood was collected 
from sediments which possibly were 
as old as Pliocene, judging by 
the lstest geological mtormition 
then tviilable, (Victorian Resources 
Survey for the Wimmera Region 
(1961) ). Considering this indication 
and whe depth of the specimens, 
radiocarbon dating was considered 
unlikely to establish an age within the 
limit—for this method—of approxr 
mately 35,000 years. [1 also appeared 
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that if dating was vndertaken, the 
largest remaining specimen might be 
weeded for the requisite combustion, 
along with other pieces Of [fp 
material. 

Due to these circumstances, sn 
alternative was to tind oul if us 
examination of the specimen would 
indicate the plant species it repre 
sented, The wood was accepted for 
examination by the Wood and Fibre 
Structure Section of the CSIRO Divi- 
sion of Forest Products, Melbourne. 
The report on the sample (H. D, 
Ingle. personal communication 1963) 
stated that tt was coniferous, belonged 
ia the Podocarpaceae, could hot be 
matched with any other Australian 
species, came from root rather than 
stem wood, and was regarded as 
reminiscent Of Podocarpuy  auidre 
{row Queensland. 

The fiilure to match the specimen 
With another Australiun speetes imd- 
cales that it is. fossil mutertal, The 
possibility of the roat beige part of 
a tree grown on the present surface 
requires that there was a rooting 
depth far greater than uswal A mini 
mum depth of 5 to 6 metres is indi- 
cated for roots of Pins growing m 
deep sand in Soulh Australia (J. W 
Holmes, personal communication), 
the maximun depth reported by 
Kramer and Kozlowski (160) fot 
ree foot penetration is “over 3) 
feet" (9 m). The podocarp specimen 
therefore appears to represent & tree 
grown on soil now buriesd, 


"CSIRO Miviswin vl Seat. Cie Oeneent SA 
wt 
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Fossil podocarps occur in Tertiary 
prown coals of Victoria (Cookson 
ynd Pike 1953) and in buried soil 
near Hamilton, as recorded by cull 
(1964). He found stumps of Pioylle- 
cladus, identified by H. D, Ingle, in 
soil developed on Lower Pliocene 
marine rocks and sealed off by basalt, 
The ‘Telangatuk site (Hamilton. mili- 
tary map 1: 250,000 (SJ 54-7) ret. 
4v0436) 1% approximately SO miles 
(80 km) north of the site near 
Hamilton, but it shows no evidence 
of basalt lows or of marine fossils 
in ts sandy sediments, and no buned 
soil hus been recorded there, ‘The 
sedimentary rocks at the Tclangaluk 
site. Were sapped, provisionally in 
\960, by Spencer-Jones (1965) as 
‘Naierttes On Palaeazoie rocks, some- 
umes including gravel and sand”, 
and were allotted to Pliocene-Miacene 
) ape. The geological survey map 
of Vietoria (1s 1,000,000, 1963) 
shows Pliocene sedimentary rocks at 
the locality, but does pot distinguish 
non-niarine fram marine sediments, 
The podocarp speciiten js terrestrial 
in origin and appears to be the sole 
fossil recorded for the Cainozoic 
deposits news Telangaink, In view of 
the geological information, it is not 
alder than Pliocene. 

The Telangatuk sie les in a 
revion containing widespread evidence 
of Nerth-south-trending ridges con- 
siMing of sandy sediments Which near 
the surface occur as ferruginous 
sandstone, Peulures of these ridges 
suggest that they were formed wt 
cons! tines (Blackburn, Bond, and 


Clarke 1967), The pattern of ridges 
in the Telangatuk East district is not 
distinctive—there are gaps associated 
with valleys of the Glenele River 
system—and the podacarp specimen 
was not embedded in un Unmistak- 
able portion of a ridge. The specimen 
therefore fails to provide evidence 
on the origin of the ridges—one of 
the main reasons for interest in ie= 
but knowledge of its diseovery and 
botanical features may be useful to 
others with opportunities tor collect- 
meg in the region. The podocarp root 
is one of the terrestrial fossils found 
in westertt Victoria jn nyaterials 
which generally show no organic 
remains—others include a fossil tor- 
toive and a feather found m lateritic 
ironstone from Carapook and Redruth 
(Gill L965). 
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CHANGE OF MEETING NIGHTS 


The General Meeting nights for the months of April and June, 1971 
have been changed from the Monday to Wednesday, 
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The Grinding Rocks at Stratford 


by Abo Massoua® 


This paper reports the discovery of rocks bearing grinding grooves At the Kaa 
Reserve, which 1s located on a prominent bend of the Avan River, fo the south-tay 


of und close to Stratford, Gippsland. 


On its way to Luke Wellington, the 
Avon River meanders through the 
Great Plain slowly cutting down- 
wards into the alluvial filling of the 
pluin, its erratic course caused both 
by the presence of patches of more 
resistant terrain and by the scour 
ing action of the strong current dur- 
ing Noods; a process most active on 
the outer banks of the bends. This 
shifting of the stream's bed gives rise 
to ulluvial flats and swampy terraces; 
the former generally growing a good 
crop of grass which im the past 
altracted kangaroos and other herbi- 
vores, and the latter soon becoming 
the home of a yaricty of amphibious 
animals and birds. Both conditions 
were taken advantage of by the 
Aborigines. To them a stream of this 
nature becomes 4 highway, since, 
besides supplying food and water, it 
is also a Well defined path, 

In a former paper, and in my book 
Journey to Abariginal Victoria, t 
have stated that one of the teasons 
for the Aborigines of the lake's 
country leaving their confortable 
camps by the lakeside and braving 
the hidden terrors and hidden dan- 
gers of the inland was the need of 
raw materials of a Kind fiot obtain- 
able at their usual haunts, In this 
case this commodity was the ready- 
made axe-shaped pebbles lying 1 
their thousands on the banks of the 
upper reaches of the Avon River, 
only Wanting to have one edge ground 
to be ready for use—or barter, 
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Barter was inost important an thy 
soviology of the tibes, Since It ey. 
abled contuct to be maintained wi 
distant groups; and it was also the 
means by which new ideas and tech. 
niques were circulated between one 
tribe and the west. Por this reasoy | 
certain raw ommaterlals or manufac 
tures Were ulways olyatined by barter, 
even if they could be Obtained locally ' 
with much less trouble 

It is almost certain that a loce 
group inhabited the country abou 
Stratford. It will be recalled thy! 
soon after Angus MeMillan, — the 
explorer, formed whe Nuntin Statior 
in the early part of 1840, it bad icf 
he abandoned becwuse of fierce anc 
continual attacks hy the Aborigines — 
it was nol tint! December of tha 
year that he wus able bo re-oocupy 
the station, and even then the attacks 
upon jt did not eease for some 
months. This points to the Aborigine 
having permanently oceupied — this 
country, und pot just to a group 
hen there on walk-about, 

Also, the Morayiin Missionary, 
Rey. F, A, Hagenauer's first choice | 
of sie for his Mission Staton was 
near Mallra, which meas that the 
Aborigines niuut have bee nunierow 
there: and although he was fol 
able fo establish himself at that 
jocality because of opposition Tram 
local squatters, his second choice 
which hecame Ramahyuck Aboriging 
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Sation, Was stil on the Avon, 
although close to its mouth. The 
oiticial reason given for this second 
choiee Was that “the Aborigines were 
in the habit of congregating there”. 

All this points to a fairly large 
Aboriginal population, not only on the 
shores of Lake Victorta, but 
along the Avon River and its tribu 


also 


(artes. 

jy a former paper C have attempted 
io reconstruct the scene im the 
\lunro District, but the same activity 
could have taken place anywhere 
alang the upper Avon before the 
coming of the white men, Groups 
of Aborigines, having collected suit 
thle pebbles from the river bank. 
dispersed through the compuritively 
qpen forest of red gum, stringy bark 
and tect box, There Were large mobs 
af kangaroos ¢nd many emus about 
wid this meant plenty of food for 
them and for the visiting 
whe would 
barter lor 


sroups 
mver to 
from the 


sounm come up 
uway 


und 


ARCS; 


Plute J 


Showin 
some of 

ihe grooves 
discovered 
at Stratford 


Piven Acatty 
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river surface-water was available 
everywhere. Scattered over this land 
of plenty were many smallish ferru- 
vinous sandstone outerops, the more 
fine-grained of which made perfect 
whetstones for grinding the river 
pebbles into axes. 

Vhe grinding process however, 
leuves un impression of groove, 
roughly the width of the edge of the 
pebble being ground upon the rock, 
and by this meuns we are now able 
to tell which rock was so used. 

lo the south-cast of and qnile 
close to Stratford the current of the 
Avon River met a resistant obstacle 
in a rocky hillock, which caused the 
river to vo around tt, thus forming 
a prominent bend. This hillock, 
Wlthough in itself not much higher 
than 300 feet, is never-the-less high 
enough ahove the Greal Plain lo be 
a very good Observation point. This 
Knob Lookoul, which the 
Elders of Stratford, in their wisdom, 
hive long since declared u Reserve 


is the 


From it there is an unuiterrupted 
view over the surrounding plains: 
to the West Bern Cruacham, 22 miles; 
and Mt. Lirica 44 miles fwuy, are 
plainly seen with the naked eye, ML 
Wellington, 35 miles away, dominates 
the north-west horizon, 

Naturally, because of its clevation 
and neafiess to water the Knob 
must have been an Abonginal camp. 
site, bul fhe Reserve has become a 
picnic ground, visited annually by 
perhaps fhousands of people, Over the 
years the already flattish top of the 
Knob was bulldozed, a gravel roud, 
lately asphalted over, was laid to give 
fccess to it, and a wooden railing 
to prevent cars from falling over the 
steep edges into the river below was 
erected, Signs of in Aboriginal camp 
cunnot remain under these conditions, 

It was to this spot, that a few 
weeks ago, Mr. and Mrs, Campbell 
Fletcher, of Munro, (to whom we 
are already indebted for [heir dis- 
eovery of dhe Miinro grindmg rock 
site) took w Visitor to show him the 
points of anterest in the district, 
Leaning agrinst the rail while talkmg 
to his frend. Mr, Fletchers eyes 
wandered upon the rocky outcrop 
marking the cdges of the Knob’s 
lop. What he saw were grinding 
grooves. 

1 should have explained that the 
Knob is edged by sandstone oul 
crops, Which Tay almost iyined 
around its north, west und south 
sides, consolidating its edges. Grind- 
ig groaves appesr fo be well scat- 
tered upon these outcrops, but have 
a larger concentration on the soutl 
side, where the sandstone is finer 
grained, At least 1S) provves Were 
counted, mast ot which Were cof 
pletely buried by the soil and had 
to be dug ott, The majortiy of the 
grooves measure either 6" long by 


2° wide or 8” Iong by 3° wide, 
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The depth is fairly uavform sy 
between 4" and 4. The grinding 
grooves tire Wy Such a prominery 
position of those rocks that ib is y 
wonder they have Hot been potived 
before. 

Grinding rock Sites ure pare jp 
Victoria, and nowhere else do we 
meel with the wide Mung distribution 
found on the Avon River watershed, 
The whole district was obviously ay 
axe factory, und aside trom pinpoing 
ing a new sile, the importance of 
Mr, Fletcher's discovery Jay in ity 
establishing this faet Fleven sites 
have been reported in the vicinily 
of Munro, and the present discovery 
connects them with the Boisdate site, 
whieh i of a similar mature sind has 
the same geologic) history, Voisdale 
sife is about & miles aluny the river 
from Stratford, and af is abour 8 
miles from Stratford to the Munro 
sites, There is every possibility that 
mtervenine sites between these three 
points will be found, Loaeal Field 
Naturalist and Mistovical Socrefios 
should, in fact, organise fell days 
with this object in view. 

Once again to wish to thank Mr. 
and Mss, Cacpbell Pletcher for their 
companionship and hesprratity, and 
tor nmuikine it possible for me to 
record these new adilitions 10 the fist 
of Aboriginal antiquities in Victor 


REPLATNEDS 
Mussola Aldo, The Cirtndine Rocks wl 
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ee Aboriginal Mission Stators 


in) Victoria, Hawthorn Press, Meh 
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West, Alon Lt Axe-grinding Rob 


near Munroe, Central Gippstand, Vie 
toria, Wier Not 86, 1969, 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


Maternal Mugpies? 
This inleresting note cames from 
Mrs, Hilary Rei, of Somers in Vic- 


tana, 

A fortnight age 4 yollbg man I know 
well was driving to work along i COuUf- 
iry road, He suw a young magpie in 
trouble in the grass. lis piarents were 
watching [rom # pinetree where he 
concluded there must be a fest, He 
stopped and took it home for his chil- 
ren who were not yet about, He told 
his wile lo keep unm cye on it and hut 
red away, Very soon after, two adull 
magpies appeared. and perching on a 
shed find fence, considered the situ 
tion. Through the window of the 
kitchen the following scene wits quite 
sisible. 

One bird few down, It pecked and 
pecked at the back of the baby’s neck 
ay though attacking it, The other bird 
watched until the first one got i silis- 
factory hold oo the seruff of the neck. 
irying to lift it into the air. OF course 
the squawking lithe one shot out its 
wings. Whereupon the other parent 
seized the nearest wing and they lifted 
off the ground ind carried it away. 
The nest Was about a mile away by 
air, | wish 1 had seen it. 

Have any other “Field Nats” 
such Tuck’ 

Anteater’s Diet? 

Ellen Lyndon of Leongathi in Vie- 
joria, supplied these two maliire 
Hotes, 


in aw patch of jow scrub hy the road- 
ade near Konuwak. m Soyth Gipps- 


had 


land, last uutumn, we disturbed an 
Echidna, a big one. It had been poking 
in loose Soil Under a dark object in 
the undervrowth, a furry patch that 
presenuy resolved itself into the car 
case of a very defunct domestic cat, 
lying half out of the carton in which 
it had been hurled into the bush. The 
Anteater’s rootings had scattered bie 
white blowfly larvae all around. Al- 
though it did not diz in if ceased 
operations and did not -restnmie them 
during the ime we were watching. so 
we did not actually see if pick up any- 
thing. The question is, did Tachyplossus 
mistake those while grubs for termites 
or does he enjoy u lithe variation in 
his diet when (he opportunity offers? 


Bird Behavior 

Walking home from {he shops one 
bright sunny afternoon recently, a faini 
cheeping from the sky made me look 
up to see two White birds resembling 
seagulls coming in from the south, a 
little higher than the power lines. ‘Che 
leader appeared (to be fiearly exhausted 
and somewhat battered, with feathers 
missing here and there. tt called regu- 
larly and weakly. As they passed over 
1 saw they were a pitir of Black- 
shouldered Kites. 

They proceeded over the town. the 
rearmost bird diving often at the lead- 
ing one Which managed to evade it 
Finally they grappled and tell, locked 
together, and rolled over and over out 
of the sky just us if they bad heen 
shot down. and disappeared from view 
among the rooffops amt shrubbery, 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the National Herbarium on 
WEDNESDAY, 10 MARCH, 1971 
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Mammal Survey Group Contributions—V1. 


The Mammals of the Brisbane Ranges 


J, W. PF. HAMPTON® 


INTRODUCTION 

Ihe Brisbane Ranges, which ate 
the broken and eroded cidge of a 
plateau of Ordovician rocks, clearly 
mark the western boundary of the 
plain which extends eastwards to the 
coast of Port Phillip Bay in Vie 
toria, At this boundary the bills rise 
sharply, in places to [200 ft, then 
gradually merge westwards with the 
tablelands of the Meredith district. 
This range is bordered in the south 
and west by the Moorabool River 
and in the north by the Parwan 
Creck. 

As little seemed to be known of 
the mammal fauna of these hills the 
Matnmal Survey Group carried ou 
three sample surveys during 1965 
whd 1969, the results of which wre 
presented in this paper. The .cames 
of the members of the Group whose 
work provided the data upon which 
this feport is based are given in the 
authors acknowledgements. 


Description or Pil ARLA 
Histary 

The history of European penetrit. 
tiod into these hills is essentially the 
history of the gold mining that went 
on from 1853 to aboul 1900, This 
activity Was centred on Steighite 
(formerly Stieglitz, which accounts 
for its present pronunciation) where 
the populahbon exceeded 1000) m 
1856 when there were six schools, 
four hotels wad four churches in use. 
It again reached this level in 1894 
when over forty reefs were being 
worked. (Anon. 19351: MeKinlay, 
1964), While very feW sighs of such 
4 Town remain at the sight of Steig- 
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litz, the surrounding bush conceals 
the remams of extensive mining 
activity. The dependence of such q 
population upon wood for fuel and 
power, mine-timbering and building 
for over forty years, and the pros. 
peching of almost every yard of the 
district in the search for new reefs, 
must have had a devastating effec 
on the waturit habitat. 

Unfortunately ne records have 
been found which deseribe the 
natural surroundings or the animal 
life at the time of the first discover 
ies of gold on the property belonging 
to Churles von Stieglitz. The lack ol 
apriguliural development, in marked 
contrast tO that in the vdjoming areas 
along the eastern boundary of the 
Ranges, around Anakie and Staugh- 
rou Wale, indicates the poor value of 
the sails, The results of the surveys 
presenced in this paper tend to con- 
firm this, Part of the area is used 
asa water cutchment and, while there 
ure some lenesil properties, its only 
other uses appear to be as a plenic 
area, as a source of firewood snd 
for shooting, 


Rainfall 

Official rainfall figures ler Durdid- 
warrah = (1928-1968 average) und 
fur Anakie (1889-1968 average) are 
given in Table [, logether with the 
average mimber of days on which 
more than (L01" of rain. fell, No 
data fs available for Sterglit2 but & 
appeared ty be a drier prey than 
Durdidwarrah. 


oManiial Suevey Grp, PONOUV aor Bert 
tary. AU Hoawant Se Rewerraiz, Viewonia, bt 
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Pegelation ; 

In the seventy years sitice the 
major rects were worked out, the 
sustt has partly recovered from the 
ravages of those times but com- 
parison with the forest within the 
water reserve (which was ereated in 
1975) shaw how tar short of full 
recovery this hits been, Jn campar- 
able areas within the reserve, trees 
are mature and dense, often 70-80 fl. 
high with a well-established = shrub 
javer, Outside the reserve the forest 
is largely open dnd immature and 
has suffered severely from felling and 
burning, Nevertheless, i considerable 
yiriety of tees is present and, in 
yidition, the watural habitat varies 
from a dense ta an open type of 
forest with considerable variation int 
shrub and ground cover. 


Anas surveyed 

Three sites were chosen for surveys 
Which represented, i density and 
variety of vegetation, the averige 
(Survey |), the richest [Survey 2), 
und the poorest (Survey 3) that wats 
found in these hills. The first survey 
was centred on Sutherland’s Creek, 
north of Steiglitz, m August 1968, 
ihe second on Aeroplane Road, in 
February 1969 and the third at the 
junction of Sutherland's Creck una 
Manners Crully. sauth of Steiglitz, 
in September, 1969, These are shown 
i) Figure 1- 

Survey 1; Vrappiag was carried out 
in three distiner types of Halitat. On 


the plateau there was wn Open forest 
of Meéssmate (Eucalyprus oblique). 
Broad-leaved Peppermint (2, dives), 
Red Stringybark (E. macrorrhyneha) 
and Scent-bark (#. aromaphloia) i 
areas of varying density, in which the 
canopy al 20-35 ft. gave from 1) to 
S0% cover. The shrub layer was 
equally uneven and consisted mainly 
of Mekea, Bankyta and Grass-tree 
(Xanthorrhovw australis). Ground 
cover was fairly dense in some 
swampy areas, being made up of Flat 
Pea (Plarylobium — oltusangulum), 
Guinea-lower (Aibbertia strieta) aod 
grasses, bul was elsewhere very thin, 
showing signs of ihe recent severe 
drought, 

On the slopes there was an open 
tree cover of 20ft-high regrowth 
Messmate and Peppermint with less 
than 1% matute trees. The only ather 
component present was Grass-(rec 
which was generally sparse but also 
occurred in dense patches. There was 
virtually no ground cover (the survey 
notes written at the lime describe 
a a thin sheen of young grass, 
moss and ground plants a few mm, 
high, no cover for anything taller 
than ints"). 

The creek bed was devoid of a 
shrub layer and had a ground cover 
of Poa australis up to 12” tall, giv- 
ing an $0-100% cover downstream 
and about a 20% caver upstream 
from the survey cump. There was un 
open canopy of eucalypts not difter- 
ing from that on the slopes, 


TAscLe | 


Officil rainfall Figures (in inches) for Durdidwarrah (40-year average) and 
Amikie (79-year average) together with the average number of days of rain 


| jan | Feb.) Mar, Ane |May/|June| july|Aug.lSept.! Oct, !Nov. | Dee. Year 


Durdidwartalt 


1.55.1, 88 al Lan oat 

Days of rai 9 9] Wl 16) 17 
Anakie (34) 1,71 1.83) 

Days «f rain] 7, & & 13) IA) 


March, [971 


2.09 1,98) 42 1.89) 2.18 2,43 248) 204 2.05) 23.91 


2.28) 2.4 23S) 2.72 2.65) 2,23) 209] 26.56 
18, 20) 20 | 17 97 | FS) Pa} TR 


le| ir) 17 | 18 15] 12 10] 4152 
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Part of the water reserve (due 
west of Durdidwarrath), which was 
surveyed in ditylight, consisted ol i 
Mil farly uniform, nid-dense to 
open forest of Swamp Gum (E, 
ovat). Manna Gum (2. wimntnelis) 
and Snow Gum for White Sallee) 
(4. paucijlore) with isolated dense 
clumps of Red Stringybark, Mess- 
mate and Narrow-leaved Peppermint 
(E. ratdtata) and one or two single 
Wild Cherries (A avecernuy eupresyi- 
formiy). There was vittually ne 
shrub layer, exeept near a water 
channel, abd the gromid laver cone 
sisted of a close cropped caver of 
erass with a few snmiall herbs. This 
gave 4 park-like appearance with 
tong views through the trees There 
Were many signs of  pig-rboting, 
though no feral pigs were seen. 


Survey 2: The survey camp was 
situated on the main plateau which 
at this point carted a fairly uniforn 
cover of mid-dense to dense forest 
with the canopy wt 40 to 60 TL This 
was dominated by Red and. Brown 
Stringybark UE. mucrerrhynctia and 
L. hoxteri) with seuttered Messmate, 
Read fronbark (A. siderovvion) nl 
Long-leaved Box (2) ganjoelvy). 
A amxed [tussock grasslanudseleroptry tl 
shrub stratum oceurred below the 
tree canopy, domimited by Crass 
tve and Silver Tussock (Denrhonta 
pallida), Will Daviesiv corvmbase, 
Avratricly — serrilate, — Plarvlabinm 
ebturcnilum, Epacris iepressa and 
Puttendea vunnti. 

There were a tew thickets of Silver 
Wattle suplings (Aeucin dealbaty) 
with a few mature trees. Ground 
cover wus of smull herbs and grasses, 
not wiveng a very dense cover. The 
yegelalion of the gully slopes was 
complex and diflered on the north 
und south facing slopes. In general, 
This was a grassy woodland to open 
forest co-dammated by Red Stringy- 
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bark and Longdewved Box with up 
understorey Of Danthonia pallida 
Poa aistralis, Haloratis tetragyng 
and Senecio quadridenrers, nvassey 
aud lichens. On the southem aspect 
this chllered in’ that Messmate ang 
Long-leaved Box occurred wilh 9 
mixtune of Red [ronbark, Brown 
Stringybark tnd Red Box (FE. poly. 
anthemos), covering a dense ground 
layer dominated by Pea australis, 
Gully floors were eovered by a mid 
dense to open canopy of Messmatw 
wu Long-leaved Box wih oeea 
sional Manna Gun and Red Box, 
with u dense herbaceous sward don. 
dated by Poa australis (broad deal 
form) with patches of Wiregrass and 
some Swornbsrass. A detailed accoun 
of the vegeranon of this area is 
available ia the Groups files. There 
Was no tunnning water within the 
area al the time of the survey but 
recent rains hac fled all depressions, 


Survey 4: This Survey was centred 
at the junciion of Mariners Gully 
and Suthertand's Creek (named pfter 
Robert Sutherlam! who camped here 
iy L846) in the driest part of the 
Brisbane Ranges where there was a 
vey thin cover of sandy gravel an 
the plateau wad rocky slopes lending 
down te the marrow creck hed and 
i the open bed of the guily, The 
area Was much mined and pitted and 
there wete a number of back an 
stove house foundariow. On the 
plateau Red Suingybark was domi 
am. growing to alout 34 fh. with 
White Tronbark (A, lenenaylon). Red 
Box, Narrow-leuved Peppermint. an 
occasional Wild Cherry and Sheoke 
(Crsnenna litterais). copether forn- 
img uo mid-dense to open canopy of 
tnmature jiml stmted trees, The 
shrub layer was composed alps 
corely ob Cirasstree which was very 
dense in places but was limited to 
the flat top of the plateau, Crround 
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MAMMAL SURVEY 


BRISBANE RANGES 
1968-1969 


WATER 
RESERVE 


> SOURDIDWARRAR i 
RESERVOIRS 9) Ww, 
= 


ZX STAUGHTON VALE 


SCALE IN MILES 


Fig. 1. The Brisbane Ranges. Areas surveyed in detail are shown stippled. 


March, 1971 
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cover was eXtvemely sparse, there 
being some species of heaths, tiles 
and orchids and some legtimes. On 
the slopes the tree cover was similar 
except that some Red Tronbark 
occurred and the shrub layer eon- 
sisted only of some patches of 
spindly Golden Wattle (Acacia pye- 
nontha) with an occasional Crold-cust 
Waitle (a. weinacea), The ground 
vover consisted solely of dry lorest 
debris, Wilh some mosses Gn the 
lower slopes. In the creek bed [he 
forest ineluded an occasional Manna 
Gum and there was a sparse shrub 
layer of Black Wattle saplings (4. 
mearnsii), a few Hazel (Pomuderriy 
sp.) and some patches of Bracken 
(Preridium eseulenrum) with a thin 
ground cover of mosses and tufts of 
grass. Sutherland's Creek was running 
well at the (ime, 


METHODS 
‘Vrapping and spotlighting methods 
were the same as those previously 
described (Hampton and Seebeck, 
1Y70). While trappitg was confined 
fo the areas that are deseribed in 
some detail above, spotlighting ecoy- 
ered urcas further afield, up ta 2 
miles from the survey camps, the 
distance travelled usually varying 
inversely with the number of aninials 
encountered. 
RPSULTS 
The total survey effort, together 
with the total number of animals seen 
and caught is summarised im ‘Table 


Tanhd 
Survey effort, with total trapping and spotlighting results, 


LE and a systematic list of the seven 
native and two introduced species 
that were recorded iw given in ‘Table 
WW. An unalysis of the resulis js 
given in Table TV oan which the 
tiumibers of specimens recorded are 
given jt relation to the survey 
effort, ie, the numbers of animals 
Cumht per LOO trap-nights and the 
numbers seen per spotheht-hour, 
Resulls are presented in this way 
so that data obtained in differeny 
surveys may be compared. 

The apparent populanon af native 
species, when compared with thal 
found in surveys of other regions 
using the same methods, was low J 
The comparative figures are given 
in Table V, 


Nores On THE Species RECORDED 

(Reference specimens that were 
retained are designated by — thei 
registration purbers in the collection 
of the Fisheries and Wildlife Depart 
ment, Victoria, 


| Brown Antechinus,  Anreedtints 
start. 

This was the only small ground- 
living nitive species recorded. Sur 
veys | and 3 yielded one specimen 
ench and & were caught in Sur- 
vey 2, This number represents about 
an overage qitch for Chis species 
comipared with similar surveys else- 
where, The specimens caught in 
February were all juvenile or im- 
mature und obviously torn am that 


nN 


Survey Date BLE 
\ "Aug. 1968 74 
2 Feb. 1969 70 
3 Sep, 1969 | A9 
Total 213 


Num ber of 


Spotlight. Speernens 
. . species 
hours recorded identified 
on | 24 4 
20.5 23 h 
[24 iat 4 


42.0) 63 4 
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TABLE Ill 
Systematic list of mammals recorded in the Brisbane Ranges 


Order MARSUPIALIA 


Family Dasyuridae 
(1) Brown Antechinus Antechinus stuartii Macleay 


Family Phalangeridae 


(2) Brush-tailed Possum Trichosurus valpecula (Kerr) 

(3) Ringtail Possum Pseudocheirus peregrinus (Boddaert) 
(4) Sugar Glider Petaurus breviceps Waterhouse 

(3) Koala Phascolarctos cinereus (Goldfuss) 


Family Macropodidae 


(6) Black Wallaby Wallabia bicolor (Desmarest) 
(7) Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus Shaw 


Order RODENTIA 


Family Muridae 
(8) Black-rat Rattus rattus (Linnaeus) 


Order LAGOMORPHA 


Family Leporidae 
(9) Rabbit Oryctolagus cuniculus (Linnaeus) 


TasL_e IV 
Apparent abundance of species. 
(a) Numbers of animals caught per 100 trap-nights, 
(b) numbers seen per spotlight-hour and 
(c) animals seen in daylight. 


survey |= 2 Sie 
(a) Trapping | 
Antechinus stuartit 1.35 114 | 1.45 10 
Rattuy rattus | — St 2.90 2 
(b) Spotlighting } 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus — 0.05 — i 
Peraurus breviceps — 0.05 — i 
Phascolarctos cinereus 0.11 0.29 | 0.56 14 
Wallabia bicolor ie OS ae — 3 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 0,33 0.05 0.08 5 
(c) Daylight sightings 
Phascolarctos cinereus 5 2 — 7 
Wallabia bicolor oe 1 — 1 
Macropus giganteus 17 — | «— 17 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 2 — — 2 
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season, ‘The one caught i September 
was at adult female with young. The 
specimen caught in August, however, 
was a young female, about halt- 
grown, its age not fitting what 1s 
believed to be the normal breeding 
season for this species (Woolley, 
1966). Specimens were caught where 
jeaflitler and trash was the only 
ground covers on dry slopes amongst 
heaths; under a mid-dense, low 
shrub layer of Grass-tree and Hakeas 
on dry, bare, rocky slopes and in 
damp moss and Bracken near a 
creek. 

Specimen: D.8809, 22 Feb, 1969. 


2, Brush-tailed Possum, Trichasurts 
vulpecula. 

No specimens Were seen during 
these surveys though Brush-tail seats 
were found during Surveys 2 and 3. 
However, both tive and roud-killed 
specimens were reported by Group 
members near Anakie and near 
Steiglitz at other times during 1968 
und 1969. 

3. Ringtuil Possum, Pseudocheirus 
peregrinuy. 

One specimen only was recorded, 
in Stringybark, during Survey 2, 
when ao Ringtail mandible was also 
found, 

Specimen: P.801, mandible. 


One specimen only was recone 
in Messmate, during Survey 2, Yqj, 
species is generally considered to 4 
widespread and common in Victory 
though in our experience it is seldoy, 
seen, A single sighting ts | 


4, Sugar Glider, Petaurus brevien 
torpy 


assumed to indicate that this speeig, 
is established in this. area. 


5. Koala, Phascolurcros cinere tis, 

This appeared to be the most plep 
tiful of the species recorded and was 
seen at all survey sites. Anetrals wer 
seen at mht in Long-leaved Bos, 
Messmate, Red Stringybark — and 
Peppermint, Withilt the water reserye 
they were seen in daylight in Manuy 
Gum, Swamp Gun and feeding |p 
Snow Gum, A total of 21 specimen) 
were seen and a further 8 Wer 
heard at night, 

li is not known whether Koals 
was present in the Brisbane Ranges 
prior to 1944 when large numbers 
were jotroduced by the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department, In 1944-5, 155 
animals from Quail Island and 258 
from. Phillip Island were released in 
the Durdidwarrah water reserve, A 
further 177) from French — Islan 
were released in 1957, (Records oi 
the Fisheries and Wildlife Depart 
ment, Victoria). The apparent tun 
dance of animals at the time of these 
surveys showed that the species bad 
become well established. 


TABLE V 


Compurative abundance of aninials (native species only) 


OYhis dala is taken Irom Group records and ingludes both publistred and Unpribtietindt obsorestions 


Specimens caught | 
per 100 pel 


Specimens seen 


irup-nights 


Brisbane Ranges 


Mean, !1 other areus * 


18.47 


spotlight hear 


469 0.45 


1.43 
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Specimens K.190, skull. 25 Aug. 


96S, 


é, Black Wallaby, Hiallebia hieolor. 
Four animals were seen during 

Survey 2 and what Were possibly 

wallaby Were heard on a number of 

aceasions at night. Some skeletal 

ynaterial Was collected. 

Specimens: M.2045, mandible; 
M2046, femur; 22 Feh. 1969. 


7. Grey Kangaroo, Maerapus gigen- 

TEMS, 

The water reserve hus become a 
refuge for these animals and seems 
fo be well suited to them. Twelve, 
of all ages, were seen in daylight in 
(hs ceserve, two other pairs and one 
juvenilé were seen in the afea cov- 
ord by Survey 2, all in daylight. 
Specimens: M.1992-1998, skulls, 25 

Aug. 1968. 


& Black-rat. Ratrus ratius. 

Two specimens Were caught on 
very baré ground along Mariner's 
Gully in Survey 3. Ground cover 
was such that both could be seen in 
the traps from a distance of about 
50 yards, There were extensive 
remains of mining activity and foun- 
dations of old huts in this particular 
urea and it ts possible that this 
species his survived here since its 
probable introduction during the gold 
mining deys. 
Specimens: RA0419. 

Sept. 1969. 


Rid043 6: 20 


4 Rabbit, Orvetalagay cuniculis 

A few rabbits were seen, 5 in Sure 
vey | and one each in Surveys 2 ane 
3, so that even this species was 
not conmmoen, 


Discussion 


These sample surveys detected the 
presence of relatively few nitive 
species in the Brisbane Ranges ind, 
insofar as Our survey methods yicld 
comparable quantitative data, the 
wumbers of animals recorded was 
yery low compared with simular sul 
veys in other districts, While specific 
reasons for this could not readily be 
identified, the lack of variety in the 
shrub layer and the veneral luck of 
physicul cover in the vegetation, 
especially at ground fevel, appeared 
to be the main reasons, Whether 
ius was duc to the poor soils or to 
cxolojtation, or both, is vat known. 
fhe use of a large part of the area 
for uncontrolled, illegal shooting, 
must also have hal an effect on the 
population of Black Wallaby, Grey 
Kangaroo amd possibly Koala, for 
which the area should provide ade. 
guale Support, The flourishing popue 
lation oof the latter Iwo species 
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withitt) the relative seeurily of the 
water reserve showed what the whole 
area might support under similar 
protection. 

The presence of other species, nol 
ably Echidna, Tuan, Pigmy Possum 
and Water Rat was reported to us 
by the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club (Pescott, T. personal contmuni- 
cation) bul, except that what were 
thought to be signs of Echidna were 
seen, we were unable fo confirm the 
presence of the others in these sur- 
Veys. 

Many years ago (Mallingley. 191L) 
Antechinus flavipes was caught “near 
Parwan” but neither this species nor 
A, swainseni were recorded in this 
senes of surveys, 

One interesting observation was the 
apparent complete absence of the 
Southern Bush-rac (Karis fuscipes), 
In our experience this 15 the most 
common tative mammal in Victoria 
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und tm only five out of 40 individual 
surveys carted oul in other districts 
have no Bush-rats been caught, In 
three ol these the Black-rat (Kaltus 
rattuy) Was present, 

In seven different regions simi- 
larly surveyed by the Group (See- 
beek, Frankenberg and Flampton, 
1968; Fryer and Temby, 1969, 
Hampton and Seebeck, 1970 and ute 
published dala) Ry fuxcipes has oceu- 
pied 12.836 of all traps set and has 
gecounted for 75.5% of all native 
animals caught, In the Brisbane 
Ranges the Black-ral was found only 
in one, very inhospitable area and as 
(here were no indications of severe 
predation, (no Foxes and only one 
Boobook and one ‘Tawny Frogmouth 
were recorded) it is supposed thut 
some key ecological factor has pre- 
yented colonisation by R. /iseipes. 
This might be the absence of an 
essential nutrient, the presence of 
toxic plants or merely the lack of 


sufficient damp and well-covered 
habitat. 
Thus, in general, the Brisbane 


Ranges wppear to be more hospitable 
to kangaroo, wallaby and Koala than 
they gre to most other species of 
native mammal. 
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Northern Strzelecki Heathlands 


by Jea~ GAvuRatrH 


Berween Longford and Willung 
ike heuthlands of the Gippsland 
Likes meet the first low thrust of 
the castern (wothills of (he Surzeleckt 
Ranges. The heathlands are divided 
jive a stream by the mcreasing height 
af the ridge. Westward from that 
point it becomes two streams, one 
owing south along the coast, and 
one flowing along the base of the 
northern foothills until it fades out 
in the plains west of ‘Traralgon. 

What we might call the southern 
stream is Fairly well known, although 
| know i only here and there. ‘The 
northern stteam which we in the 
Latrobe Valley know well, seems. to 
be little Known to others, although 
none Of our heathlands is more 
colourful of jnteresting. Only frag- 
ments remain unspoiled, and al- 
(hough there are four small wald- 
flower sanctuaries there is no national 
park or other large reserve To protect 
« sample of what is there. Thousands 
of acres of pines have blotted out 
the wildflowers except im broken 
patches and one [irge urea near 
Chersum Road (Rosedale South), 
the best part of which is also 
threatened. The Latrobe Valley 
ENC, is now hoping to obtain a 
large reserve in what remains. Most, 
possibly all, the species known in the 
Rosedale South heathlands, grow 
there, although not in such colourful 
abundance. 

This northern stream is bounded 
on the worth by the red gun plains 
of the Latrobe Vulley, and on the 
soullr it washes up the lower foothills 
of the Streeleckis. Without giving @ 
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complete recon of all plone, ihe 
following notes give some idea of (he 
flora. 

The commonest eucalypts are F, 
nitide (east of Rosedale South only. 
$0 fal as 1 know), &. radiata, E. vinii- 
nalix, BE, dives, BL obliqua, EB, glob- 
oidea, I. bridgesiana, ky considenia, 
and #. cephalecarpa (tainly to the 
vast). While the commonest Acacias 
gre A. oxycedrus, A. diffusa, AL verti- 
villata, A. botryeerphala, A, muere- 
neta, with A. mitehellii ac Providenee 
Ponds, 

Leptospermunt myrsinoides forms i 
lower slorey over most of these heath- 
lands, with patches of L. pliylicoides 
and L, juniperinum. Through these is 
a bright interweaving of Lencaposan 
erivoides, Le virgatus, iepucris tm 
pressa, Acratriche serrulaia, A- pras- 
trate. Terrarheca pilava and Hibbertia 
srrieta, all abundant and widespread 
There are hirge, often pure, stands of 
Banksia serrate, and B. marginare 
grows over the whole area, Wedding 
Bush (Rieineearpos ginifaliuy) and 
Red Correa (€, reflexu) are also 
widespread though eoormoner in some 
parts than others. 

There are patches of Dotted Heath- 
myrtle (Thriplomene micraptha) as 
fur west as Dutson Downs lthough 
it is mast abundant on Sperm Whale 
Head (Lakes National Park). The 
flora ot the Lakes Park has been 
fully recorded by Mr, Fred Barton, 
for years the park ringer, and almost 
all heathland species Known there 
extend westward through Loch Sport 
uct least as lar as the Dutsan Downs 
afea, Where bowever Borania «ane- 
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monifolia, Leucopogen erievides, and 
often Damplera stricta are much 
more abundant and colourtal than 
I iave ever seen them ain the Lakes 
Park, while Bosstaea abeordata and 
Astroloma pinifalinm do not seem 
iy oceur west of Loch Spor and 
Providence Ponds. The dwarf pink- 
flowered form of Calin ferrugenir 
will) downy grey foliage does nel 
appear TO grow west Gf Dutson 
Downs, but is replaced near Rosedale 
South by the taller pale flowercel 
form with smooth, bright green 
leaves, Also at Rosedale South is ihe 
only gecurrenee | have seen in the 
heathland of a beauuful ghibrous 
form of Prasranihera — dentieulat 
with long terminal leafless racemes 
of Jarge wide-open purple flowers 
The goldfields form of this Rough 
Mint-bush is hairy with leaves | to 
J} im long and small deep purple 
iwo-lipped Mowers, but the Rosedale 
form is neurer to that Tasmanian 
form with 4 to goin. leaves and lighter 
purple ¢ in, flowers, very wide open 
wod only slightly two-lipped. 

The 3 to 6 ft. bushes amongst 2 
to 3 ft bushes of bright pink Borentia 
unemonifalia and a Ayasaic of other 
flowers make the Rosedale Sauth 
heathland outstandingly colourful. 

Here too 18, apart from a smull 
“island” north of Moe, the most 
western occurrence Of Sowerhaed 
juncea and it as also the western limil 
of Bossiaea heterophylla. and (yo these 
heathlands) of Brauchyloma  dapti- 
noides and Calyrix. There is a patch 
of the chiefly Mallee Cryprandra 
tomentose at Rosedale South, another 
Mallee species, Zreria veroniced neat 
Longford and Mibbertin virgata (Mal- 
lee and desert species) grows between 
Dutson and Rosedale where it 4s 
abundant. The Zieria is also a form 
characteristic of the area, with larger 
leaves, and smaller paler flowers than 
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in the north, with Mowers cupped op 
almost hooded instead of wide open 

In the North Stezeleeki heathland 
Hihbertia faseieulata also reaches jy 
western lirml near Meeriman’s Cree), 
south-west ol Rosedale, but 22. siriey 
und Af, weieulariv ytow Mhroughout the 
whale length, Tlayed heteroplivlla | 
have noticed only at Traralgon Souq) 
yt it is probably widespread, Aaryy 
vricoidey ws common cast of Long. 
ford, but farther west I kriow it oly 
on ane hill near Willing South, where 
there is also gn isolatech putch pf 
Leneopogon eollinuy. 

Corren réftexa var, cdrdinalls grows 
throuphout these heathlunds, with an 
especially fine form at ‘Traralgon 
South in the north and Hedley in the 
sonth, Seaevola  raprosissina ahd 
Gompholohiine tatlaliam wraw ness 
Giormatidale, as western “islunds” a 
sustery species, camparable to the 
Senerhuca horth of Mae, Grevillea 
chirwwaphewa (var canescens) grows 
at Sperm Whale Head, but the 
typieul, much less hairy form ts fairly 
common at Longford, Rosedale, wae 
Traralgon South. Teltratheca pilava «6 
common, but 7. ciliata and 1. erici- 
folia var. rubaeotdes. alihtogh scale 
tered through the heaths are com 
moner in the forests fo the north ind 
south. 

Other species ubundant in this 
heathland strip aré Pimelea linifolia, 
Persoania juniperina, Basxieve vin- 
vrea,  Palreneea  ganni,  Dillwynia 
seriow!, D wlaberrinw, Kennedy 
prestrata,  Hardenbereig — yfalucea, 
Conosperma voalubile (with CL cre 
vinea and ©, calymega less con 
mon), -tsfralama hiunitusae, Mene- 
tony scaparia, Srickhousta manage, 
Murtunthus procumbens and dainty 
little Poranthera picroplylla 

Four Hakes species, AL, verteea. Ht 


wlicina, H. pugeoniformis ant H, 


nodasa grow ih seattered patches: and 
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seven of the nine Victorian species 
of Drosera are found in one part or 
another. . areturi, being alpine, docs 
not grow here, and although D, 
spathnlata grows in the slightly dif- 
ferent heaths of Yallourn North, 1 
have not seen it in the northern 
Strzelecki. heaths. Platysace lanceo- 
lata also is scattered through these 
heaths and Sechizea asperula, the 
Rough Comb-fern grows in Lwo places 
south of Rosedale, once with Bushy 
Club-moss (Lycopedium deutroden- 
yum), und there are many small 
species like Centrolepis and Crassula, 
ax well as lilies, irtds, and orchids 
which | have not mentioned. I have 
listed sixty orchid species but many 
more have been recorded, These will 
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be published by others in a wider 
survey sO are not mentioned here. 

Composites are rather less common 
than in most places, although QOlearia 
ramulosa, Helichrysum obtusifolium, 
H, scorpioides, and Senecio lauiny 
are common and widespread (the 
Qlearia mainly where heath and 
forest flora meet), and there is one 
lowland occurrence of Helichrysum 
thyrsoideum at Traralgon South. 

Goodenia humilis, common near 
Yallourn, is uncommon here, and | 
have seen G. paniculata only near 
Providence Ponds. Many grassland 
plants, like Stvlidium graminifolium 
grow also in the heaths, but not more 
commonly than in the surrounding 
country. 


Birds of Victoria 2 
(The Ranges) 


Published by the Gould League, 
Price: $1,50, 


The second of these excellent pub- 
hications is available. 

fo those who have ulready seen 
Book 1, anything said here would be 
trite: but to others, interested in bird 
study, this series of books should not 
be overlooked on any xwecount, 

In Book 2, five pages. including 
4 colour plate of Victorian Forest 
Areas are given over to some valu- 
able information on Bird-Forest 
association. 

Margo Kréyer-Pedersen’s paintings 
ire again of a high standard, although 
the Cirey Shrike-Thrush does perhaps 
lack the dark bead-like eyes of the 


species. 
Every bird observer must have 
this book! 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
Mrs. Edna King 


Another tragi¢ loss to the F.N.C.Y, occurred on Tuesday, 23 February, 
when Mrs, Edna King, the Assistant Editor, died suddenly. 
Hearilelt sympathy goes oul lo her husband and relatives, from ¢ 


members. 


Mrs. King was active in a number 


of fields connected with the Club 


not he least of these being Assistant Editor, in which she was of tremendon 


help, 


Runa’s bright and cheerful personality will be greatly missed frany Ciy) 
meetings and excursions iike.—Eprror, 


a 


General Meetings 

It is regretted that we are unable to 
publish the report of the January 
General Mecting; and can only give a 
brief report of the February meeting: 
Mrs, King, our late Assisant Editor, 
was preparing this report at the time 
of her death. 

General Meeting —8& February 

Poor to the meeting, an Pxtra- 
ordinary Meeting was held to consider 
the application for affiliation of the 
Mid-Murray Field Naturalists Trust. A 
motion approving of this was carne 
Mr. and Mrs, McFarlane, and Miss 
Irvine, three members of the Chib 
were present, 

The area represented by the ‘Trust 
was between Swan Hill and Robinvale 
on both sides of the river: and they 
were coneentrating on conservation. 

The General Meeting was chaired 
hy the President, Mr, T- Sault. and 
approximately 160 members Were pre- 
sent, including three new members. and 
Mr. E Allan (the  immestiate past 
President) who has recently returned 
from overseas. 

ty was with regrer that the deaths 
of wo members were unnoiinced 
Mr. William Hunter, aml Mr P, J, 
Hemmie, Mr. Willis spoke of the viest 
amount of botanical work done im E, 
Gippsland by Mr, Hunter who wis A 
surveyor in the area, amd discovered 
many new species of plants, 

Mr. Hemime was well knewn for his 
knowledge of place names, and Was 
an aithority on building stones. His 
work mainly concerned the Grampians 
area, aod he Jed many excursions is 


éeology. 
Correspondence was received from 
M; J. Baines seeking nominations for 
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the Natural History Medallion awa 1 
be in by May next, 

Also, the recently formed Warringy 
and Distrier Conservation — Society 
requested support in their effort to. con 


serve the marshland carey near the 
Banyule Flomestead, which ts bein 


threatened by over-developnicot, 

Notice was received from the PM« 
that the Pierormn Naturalist hid bees 
reclassified into Calegory A, insteat 
of B. 

A motion was carried to the ees 
that the Seeretary be notified before « 
meeung, of uny other business ie 
listed on the Agenda, and that such 
business be placed on the Agents 


Eahibitss 

N. MoParlane-—Seaevala sp, vathny 
ties with 8. fineariv) The Herbariin 
states that it wa new fecord for Vie | 
tora. collected in sand dune coun | 


near Annuello. south west af Rohr | 
vale. 
A. J, Swaky—Cushion Bush (Cul 


rephalis browmi), Leptesnenenin “Wer | 
ena”, 

Mrs. BK. Taylor two summer Hove | 
ening watlles 1-0. rerfiades ant Ae ter 
minalis) 

'T. Saule—hanies’ Aprogs (1 reiculart 
dichatomeay, 

Mrs. Bennett Barly photographs of 
lower Hill and Warmumbooal areas: | 
A. Morrisurhe-Qleania eames and 
Nertera depre san | 

R. Condron «Ai iseuet 

Phe subject of the evening wis ttle! 
“Scenic ans Biolie Wonderland" —— lr 
address on an excursion IHrough New 
Guinea. given by Mr, J, H, Willis. 
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Murine Biology and Entomology Group 
d February, (971 


the meeting was chaired by Mr, R. 
Condron; 18 members being in atten- 
tt Zilluh Lee announced {hat the 
Preston Junior Club would be staging a 
nauure show a Northlands Centre 
Court shopping centre at some date in 
ihe new future, and asked for help 
with exhibits from the Group, Help 
was offered by several members, and 
Mrs. Lee said that. provided the show 
was u success this year, it will he a 
reeular feature in the years to come. 

Dr. Brian Smith announced — that 
Museum Memoirs” as from the next 
publication. would go on sale, A repart 
of the Westertiport Survey will be pub- 
shed shortly (Part 2 No. 32); the 
pnee ta he announced. Dr. Briao Smith 
also unfounced that the first Museum 
ework-in” for this year would be on 
Saturday, [3 February at 10.30 a.m. 
Subsequent meetings to be held on 13 
March, 24 April, 22 May, 19 June, and 
17 July 
Uchibits: 

Missy McLaren—larva of a moth of 
the Anthelidae family from her garden 
in East Malvern, 

Misys White—Some slugs taken from 
Hickory Wattle al Lake Mountain— 
Crusader Bugs on Acacia from Edith- 
vale wand some leaf hoppers also from 
Edithvale. 

Wr. Kelly. some drowned — beetles 
from Bis swimming pool at Ivanhoe 
on which some small aquatic larvae 
appeared to be feeding, 

Vr MeInnes—what he thought might 
be a species of Ostracod taken from 
water at Cann River, Mr, McInnes said 


that these, if they were Ostracods, were 
larger than those he knew of, 

Mr, K. Strong—microscope slide of 
a small wasp which emerged from a 
gall tuken from a Silver Wattle trec. 

Mr. Godward—a tiger moth, family 
Arctiidae, probably Ardicey Glatignys, 
found resting on conerete at Parkville. 

Mr, Condran—same snails which Mr, 
Setford had given him from Dimbooli. 
Mr. Lone identified these as Helicella 
Virgauy an intwoduced snail from 
Fupope- found in West Victor and 
South Australia. Also two species of 
butterllies—Macleay's Swallowtail (Giru- 
phiwn = Macleayanis) taken oar Mt, 
Bonne Buans. und Anaphaeis Jave 
Tettonia (Caper White) taken at Box 
Hill. 

Mrs. Lee -a Molothurian washed uy 
on the beach at Somers in early Nov- 
ember. Dr. Brian Smith thought it was 
a deep water species. 

Mr. Kelly showed a series of colour 
transparencies. of the beetle fairly 
Chryvomelidac—leal-eating beeues. Mr, 
Kelly pave an interesting talk on these, 
explaining that there were approxi- 
mately 1,000) species in the famuly. 
Slides shown were of the Genus Perop- 
six, Close ups of several beautiful 
species Were shown, and also its lite 
cycle. 

Dr, Smith showed slides af a Gents 
of shells. He explained that 16 species 
of these were anmginally listed. bur that 
they had now been re-classified leaving 
only two species, This is the Triton 
family which is prediceous on star- 
fish. and us such is important as at 
helps bo reduce the numbers of the 
Crown of Thorns starfish. Taking of 
these shells is now banned, 


Geology Group Exeursions 


Sunday, 14 March — Deep Creek Gorge, Bulla, Leaders Mr. George Carlos. 


Sunday, 1 April — Eildon District, Leader; Mr Tom Sault. 

Transport is by private cur. Spare seats are usually available for (hose withour 
ie) own transport. Excursions leave from the western end of Flinders Street 
Sition teppei the COA, Building) ab 9.3\b ah 
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FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA 


BUILDING FUND 


Amount of Fund at 31st December, 1969 |. $3,103 
Interest on Investment and from Bank Account 168 
oe =~ 

3,27] 

Less Amount transferred to General Account for payment of rent 170 
Amount of Fund at 31st December, 1970 ; $3,10) 


PUBLICATIONS FUND 


Amount of Fund at 3lst December, 1969 $4,516 
Surplus for the year from— 
Ferns of Victoria and Tasmania . ; $34 
Victorian Toadstools & Mushrooms : 37 
Vegetation of Wyperfeld National Park 63 


Interest on Special Bonds and Bank Account 120 


Amount of Fund at 31st December, 1970 $4,770 


CLUB IMPROVEMENT ACCOUNT 


Amount of Account at 31st December, 1969 $1,037 
Nature Show Profit : A. . 108 
Profit on Booksales ray 3) 

$1,175 
Less Purchase of Library Books, Binding, Furniture and Equipment 44§ 
Amount of Fund at 3lst December. 1970 $730 
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A Wide Range of Microscopes 
| including 
Biological Microscope 1500 X 


Oil immersion, Condenser and | 
Mechanical Stage $95.00 


and 


Stereo-binocular Microscope 
$61.33 | 


feta 2 te ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 
\A Guide to Australian Spiders | ; 
by Densey Clyne $4.95 tutlerfly nets, pins, store-boxes, etc. 
eX a We are direct importers and 


. manufacturers, 
Also a full range of Astronomical ; 


and Tetrestrial Telescopes and specialise in Mail Orders 
from (write for free price fist) 
' 
Genery s 
| 
Scientific Equipment |_| AUSTRALIAN 
| ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Supply 


14 Chisholm St., Greenwich 


F i ' 
183 Little Collins St., Melbourne | Sydney 2065 Phone: 43 3972 


PHONE: 63-2160 


a 


E.N.C.V. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield. 


The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 
30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 


This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other illustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 


Coloured frontispiece, 23 half-tone, 100 line drawings of plants and a map. 
Price $1.50, 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., National Herbarium, 
South Yarra, Victoria, 


Payments should include postage (IIc on single copy). 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Established 1880 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


Patron: 
His Excellency Major-General Sir ROHAN DELACOMBE, K.B.E., C.B. DSO. 


Key Office-Bearers, 1970/71 
President: 
Mr. T. SAULT 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. J. H. WILLIS; Mr. P. CURLIS 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. D. LEE, 15 Springvale Road, Springvale (546 7724). 


Hon, Treasurer & Subscription Secretary: Mr, D. BF. McINNES, 129 Waverley 
Road, East Malvern 3145 


Hon, Editar: Mr. G. M. WARD, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg 3084, 


Hon. Librarians Mr. P. KELLY, c/o National Herbarium. The Domain, South 
Yarra 3141, 

Hon, Excursion Secretary: Miss M. ALLENDER, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfield 
3161. (52.2749), 


Magazine Sales Officer: Mr. B. FUHRER, 25 Sunhill Av , North Ringwood, 3134 


Group Secretaries: 
Botany: Mr. J. A. BAINES, 45 Eastgate Street, Oakleigh 3166 (57 6206). 
Microscopical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, East Brighton (963268) 
Mammal Survey: Mr. P. HOMAN, 40 Howard Street, Reservoir 3073, 


Entomelogy and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Flat 1t, “Palm Court” 
1160 Dandenong Rd., Murrumbeena 3163 (56 2271), 


Gealogy: Mr. T. SAULT. 


MEMBERSHIP 
_ Membership of the F.N.C_V. is open to any person interested in natural 
history. The Victorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the club's 
reference and lending library is available, and other activities are indicated in 
reports set out in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 


Rates of Subscriptions for 1971 


Ordinary Members $7.00 
Country Members a) $5.0 
Jomt Members : = $2.00 
Junior Members ._. . $7,0 
Junior Members receiving Viet. Naf, : § . $40 
Subscribers to Viet. Nat. - ; : $5.4 
Affiliated Societes uw. = = 7 $7.0 
Life Membersnip (reducing after 20 years) 22 ee et =. = $1409 


The cost of individual copies of the Viet, Nat. will be 45 cents, 


All subscriptions should be made payoble fo the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, anc posted 
to the Subscription Secretary. 
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P.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Wednesday, 14° April — Al National Herbarium, The Doman, South Yarra, cop 
meneing at & p.m, 


I. Minutes, Reports, Announcements, 2, Nature Notes and Exhibits, 
3, Subject for the evening — “Wilson's Promontory”; Mr, J. Ros Garnet, 
4, New Members, 

Ordinary: 


Miss Linda Barraviowell, Plat 4, 104 Riversdale Rd. Hawthorns, 3122 

Mies Susam Meer, 73 Cirey St., Bust Melboucniy 3002, 

Dr P Brideewater, Howin Mall, Monash University, Clayton, 316s 

Mi. Gralan) Willan, Wyeherley, Flot 6, 492 Barkers Ra, bast Hawthorn, 2123 
Mis, bdith Ann Pedeana, 28 MoCiregor St, Middle Park, 7206, 


Joints 

Mr Alan Gros and Mre Joseplune Gues, 43 Chapel Rd), Moorabbin, 3169 
Country: 

Mr. Geo W Caer, 19 Mighview Pde, Hamlyn Heights, Geelong, $715 
Joint; 


Mesure Robite and Ivan Sparge, Spdrge Ski Lodge, Walls Oreck, 3659 
§. General Business. 
6, Correspondence. 
Monday, 10 May — “New Guinea Highlands’: Mr 1. EL Willis. 


PNA.Y. EXCURSIONS 
Sunday, 18 April—Barfold Columns, leader, Mr. F. Robbins. The coach will leave 
Batman Avenue at 9.30 am, Fare $1.80, Bring two meals, 


Saturday, 21 August to Sunday, 5 September — Flinders Ranges. The coach wil 
leave Melbourne Saturday morning and travel via Bordertown, Adelaide, Quom, 
Wilpena (2 nights), Arkaroola (4 nights), Wilpena, Port Augusta (3_ nights), 
Renmark, Swan Hill, Melbourne. Most of the accommodation will be on a 
dinner, bed and breakfast basis but at Arkaroola there will be bunks in buts, 
bed only, but meals are available in the dining or food can be obtained at 
store, with a certain amount of motel accommodation as well. Cost will depend 
upon numbers going but should be in the vicinity of $150 with bunks a 
Arkaroola of $195 with motel accommodation. Deposit of $50.00 fo be paid 
when booking, cheques being made out to Excursion Trust. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 pam. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 
Thursday, 8 April—Botany Group. Mr. F. Woodman will speak on “Some Aspects 


‘ 


of Natural History in South Africa’, 
Wednesday, 21 April Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 30 April—Junior Meeting at Hawthorn Town Hall at 8 p.nt. 


Monday, 3 May—Entomology and Marine Biology Group mecting at & p.m. ii 
National Museum in small room next to thewtrelte, 


Wednesday, 5 May—Geology Group, 

‘Thursday, 6 May—Mammal Survey Group Meeting in Arthur Rylah Research 
Institute building; corner of Stradbroke and Brown Sts., Heidelberg. at § p.n), 

Thursday, 13 May—Botany Group, 


GEOLOGY GROUP EXCURSIONS 
Lt) April — CANCELLED. 


% and 9 May—A weekend excursion to the deep lead munes in the Creswick ares 
is being arranged in conjunction with the Creswick Field Naturalists, Campity 
facilities and hotel accommodation are available, 


6 June — To Waurn Ponds in search of sharks’ teeth. 
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The Aborigines and Lady Julia Percy Island, Victor; 


by Bomuno D. Givi! 


Fron Cape Reamur, The Craigs, 
ar the jop of the dunes at Yambuk, 
west of Port Fairy. Western Victoria, 
wn ishund ean he seen five rmiles off 
Ihe coast, Tt is roughly triinguher om 
outline, aver a mile long and over 
half w mile wide. With vertical vliffs, 
it Startds 100 to 150 feet out of the 
seu (See Plute |), When seen tron at 
(listanee, it intrigues peaple by reason 
of tts high steep walls and flit top, 
The usdul reaction is 16 gaze in sur 
prise aid ask "What on earth is 
that?” fist as our curiosity ts aroused 
by the sight of the istiund, so was that 
of the Aborigines. Jt held an iipor 
tant place in their mythology, und 
we now have evidence in the form 
of a flint seraper that Aborigines 
may have visited the island 

Lady Julia Perey is the nume of 
this uninhabited ishund. Only seals 
and seabirds (and more recently 
rabbits) live there. The seas ure 
commonly rough in the vicinity, 
which, combined with the lack of 
water and sandy beaches. and the 
presence Of steep cliffs, makes il 
rather inhospituble, Liewtenane James 
Grunt named the island in TSS8O, 
Wlinders chanted it im LSO2 (ear 
menting on tts cliffs and fat top), 
and the Frenchman Baudin sighted it 
in the same year (referring to its 
treeless. condition, being “covered 
only swith low heath"), Sixty years 
later, Surveyor Allan described the 
thick scrub as ai impediment to his 
work, but this has all gone new duc 
to the rabbits, Th the 1800's the island 
hud a lurge coluny of seals. However, 
fhe sealers who worked this enast 
almost wiped out the seal popula- 


gs 


ant Anan L, West® 
Hons, id tad to leave when the 
industry became unprofitable. ‘Thy 


established no settlement on Syl, 
Perey, but it ts recorded that yp 
were burled there in the 1820's. \ 
wivall aanount of guana wits collects 
Iheres aml the island Was used href) 
for ple Larming, Probably the longee 
period for which the  ishind wy 
inhabited Was in 1935, when fy) 
three mouths the MeCoy Society oe, 
ned oul scientific research — they 
(Wood Jones et al. 1997). | 


Sire of a Voleano 
The MeCoy Socicty report describe 
the island as a voleunic complex of 


boulder tuft and some six lava flows. 
The headland called Pinnacle Poin 
is the neck of a voleano where the 

Jaya congealed to form solid) basalt, 

The flatness of the island is due to 

fava flows, while the steep chills are 

due to marine crosion of the boulde: 

jut! causing vertical breakaways of 

the averlving basalt. The tufts and 

inchuiled ejected rocks are evidence | 
of an explosive volcano, while the 
lava flows are evidence of a subse 
guent milder phase of activity in the 
form of an effusive yent, UW is inter 
esting to enquire whether Aborigines 
suw the island volcano in eruption, 
Quite possibly they did. ‘The MeCoy 
researchers noted the shallow soil oi 
the ishurd and the lack of a drammage 
pattern, concluding from this that the 
island 1 young. The lava flow on 
which Port Pain is built is Penul 
timate Glacial in age (Gill 1967), 
while the ‘Tower Hill voleane north: 
east Of Port Fairy is bout 740 
vears old on the latest dating, To the 


*National Museuii of Vietori 
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west, a peat immediately over a lava 
low from Mt, Napier dated about 
4235 years old, so probably is of 
the same order Of age as Tower Hill, 
perhups the volcano at Lady Julia 
percy Island belongs to this group: 
{ so, it erupted oul of the sea. Hf 
iv is older, it probably erupted when 
cea level was much lower, in which 
rase the Aborigines would have been 
able fo Walk out to it 


aboriginal Mythology 

James Dawson was a land bolder 
in the Western District m the nine- 
wenth century. From the pen of this 
keen = recorder of Aboriginal lle 
(Dawson JS81) we learn that the 
Guiditjmara Whe lived on the main- 
jand opposite the island regarded it 
as a place of considerable import- 
ance, Dawson states that when the 
bodies of the dead were buried they 
were wrapped in grass. Should grass 
be found in the mouth of a maintund 
eave facing the island, following a 


Plate 1, 
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lady Julia Perey Island, Dinghy Cove, 


death, this was regarded as a good 
omen. It signified that the body of 
the deceased had been removed 
through the cave to the island by 
a good spirit. Front the island the 
spirit of the dead was conveyed to 
the clouds, Should a meteor be 
seen ut about the same time, this 
was interpreted as fire, being taken 
up with the spirit of the dead. Daw- 
son records the name of the island 
#8 Deen Maar. 

R. H. Mathews (1904) spelt the 
name slightly differently as Dhinmar 
hut his account of the significance 
of Julia Percy Island jn Aboriginal 
myth is largely in agreement wih 
ihal of Dawson. He added the jiter- 
esting comment thar the dead were 


buried with their heads pointing 
towards the island. As far as We 


know this proposinon has. fo date, 
not been tested, Contrary to Dawe 
son, it was Mathews’ view that 
in Aboriginal belief hyman spirits 
uWaited re-incarnation on the island. 


Photo: & Warneke 
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A centre associated in the minds 
of Ahonyines with departed spirits. 
would hold few attruetions, Vor this 
reason the absence, in the past, of 
signs oof Aboriginal visitation has 
aroused litte comment, 


Artefacts 

In Faiuary, 1968, Mr. Trevor Pes- 
cou. of Geelong forwarded several 
pieces of [lit to the National Museum 
of Victoria, He reported having 
found them on Julia Perey Istared 
and added that they looked rather 
like Aborigmal artefacts, One of the 
authors (A,L,W,) examined — the 
flakes and agreed that they appeared 
to be the waste products of an 
Aboriginal craftsman, The view was 
expressed (hat the flakes could more 
assuredly be associated with Abori 
vines if an undoubted artefact were 
found on the island. This discovery 
has now taken place. 

When «n Australian Broadcasting 
Commission party visted the island 
in July 1970, Mr, Robin Hill picked 
up a well-formed Aberiginal flint 
scraper on the southern part of 
the island (Pigure |). At the same 
time. Mr. Robert Warnecke found at 
Dinghy Coye on the NE shore, a 
small Hint core und u flake, The 
lutter fied back perfectly om to the 
core. It is possible thal the flake could 
have been struck by a geologist, but 
the scraper is an indubituble Abori- 
einal implement, 

lt was mide on a disc-shapest thike 
roughly 4.4 em. in diameter, and is 
secondarily trimmed all around the 
circumference. As the druwitrg shows, 
there is a clear colour demarcation 
through the material, indicating 4 
difference in Composition, The stippled 
urea i the drawing represeits that 
part of the scraper which is a light 
grey-fawn in colour gad which in 
compansen with the other area 
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appears to be of coarser lexture. Tp 
remaining tWwoethirds consists of ' 
fine-grained slightly = mottled {\yp 
runging in colour from dark grey 4 
light grey with a yellowish tint, Ny 
bulb of percussion is clearly visib) 
on the inner surface and this surfay 
is also typical in having two differoa 
curves af right angles to one another 
In the drawing the vertical cry. 
section shows the conyex curve While 
the concave surface is apparent in the 
horizontal cross-section. Tt is no 
Suggested that this opposed curvature 
is other than fortuitous, but it as oe 
umusdal feature. 


Aborivinal Vistts? 

The core and flakes, probably made 
by Aborigines, found in recent years 
on the istund, and im particular, the 
Aboriginul semper, present jt chal- 
lenge to the generally held view that 
Aborigines did not visit Juha Peroy 
Island, 

There are at least two reasons for 
Aborigines wanhng to visit Jul 
Perey and one, the island's place in 
mythology, to explain their possible 
reluctance fo do so. We have no 
knowledge of the antiquity of the 
legend which explyins the ishind as 
a spirit centre. HW could be that the 
stone material was left by Aborigines 
when they visited the istand betore 
ihe creation of the legend. On the 
other hand even at the time of first 
European contact the Gunditjmara 
may occasionally have gone ro the 
istand even though they regarded 7 
as a Spit contre. 

The Abongimes’ curiosity and. the 
promise of food in the form ot 
seals, exps amd seabirds would have 
provided a strange incennve for them 
io Brave ihe tongh waters On the 
isind are small pebble beaches 
where Jandings can be made whes 
the sea is not too rough, The pebbles 
are mostly af basalh fs one would 
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expect): but of other kinds, those of 
fint being the most numerous (Stach 
\y37). The Aborigines found flint an 
ileal material tor their purposes, and 
x may be that if they visited Jufia 
percy they did so as much for the 
supply of flint as for food, 

‘Most of the flint found in Wes- 
wr and Northern Victoria came 
from the Mount Gambier Limestone, 
gs the fossils bear witness. The 
Mount Gambier area was outside the 
tribal territory of the Cuinditjmara, 
so the stone would have to be traded. 
ts wide distribution (Gill 1957) 
shows how strongly it was favoured, 
so the trade “price” could have been 
appreciable, There would theretore 
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he real point in haying (heir own 
supply from the island, The Mount 
Gambier Limestone passes out under 
the sea, so probably during times of 
lower sea level nodules were eroded 
from the formation and were moved 
about by currents and the surf, 

The European sealers who hunted 
on the island in the early decades 
of Jast century were offen accom- 
panied by Aboriginal (mostly Tas- 
manian) women, [t is possible that 
one of these may have dropped the 
flint scraper hut the weight of evi- 
denee, we think, indicates that some 
Aborigines visited lady Julia Perey 
Island possibly searching for food, 
flint or both. 


Flint Scraper (No. X75383 N.M.V.). Lady Julia Perey Island. (Full size), 
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William Hunter (1893-1971) 


Doyen of East Gippsland Botanists 


On 21 January, at the Gippsiind 
Home and Hospital in) Barnsdale, 
life ended for a fine, accomplished, 
helpful and lovable old oaturalist m 
his 78th. vear, William Hunter was 
born at Tatura in the Goulbura Val- 
ley, Vic.. on 16 July, 1893. His 
Presbyterian father, also William 
Hunter who owned a drapery and 
general store there, had migrated 
with a younger brother from Millport 
on the Firth of Clyde, Scotland, dur 
ing the 1860's. . 

One of six children, young Hunter 
was educated at the local Vatura 
State School until 12) years old, 
when be continued at Mr 4ercho’s 
Deaconesses’ High School (Anglican) 
for another three years. Wishing for 
tim (o ge inte business at the fumuly 
store, his father was eventually per- 
suaded—by Mr. Campbell at the 
Working Men’s College—to let Wil- 
liam come to Melbourne and take a 
Junior Teehnieal Course. Atter his 
first year at College, the boy wen 
scholarship for senior technical train- 
ing over the Next three years; but in 
his second yeae he became w suryey- 
ing apprentice to W, P, Steen (who 
Was a lecturer on the College staff). 
at the age of 18, 
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When 22, and with apprenticeship 
completed, he enlisted in the A..F 
during November, 1915, as an 
infantryman — although he would 
much have preferred the engineers 
He joined a mining and tunnelling 
company, dnd went abroad in Sep- 
tember 1916 in the Second Pioneer 
Battalion, While in camp on Salisbury 
Plain he was able to visit Stonehenge 
and Salisbury Cathedral. In March 
1917 he went on service to France 
uotil the end of World War 1. 

Within a month of his return to 
Victoria, Hunter apphed for a sur 
veying posifion and worked under 
Mr. J. D. Hope in Gippstand, but 
early in 1921 he went surveying in 
Tatura district so as to be near his 
family. Mir. Moit, destrict surveyor in 
Exst Gippsland, recommended him 
for feature surveying in that district 
and he went there in 1923. Except 
for qecasional jobs in the Cioulburo 
Valley, Bill Hunter's acuvities hence- 
forth were virtually restricted to East 
Gippsland for the remainder of his 
lite. As ou leewsed surveyor he worked 
yurlously for government isirimen- 
talits and shire ¢éminicils, His plans 
were models of peathess und Thorough- 
ness, while his faultless copperplate 
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jeterimge Weoame almost legendin 
een long letters and reports were 
qencilously seripted! 

During tHe great depression of the 
eotly [9320's his father was forced 
aut of business, and both parents 
came to live with their son at Buirns- 
Wyle. Hunter semior died ty 1937 and 
\ys wife in 1949—at a private hos- 
wihal mn Melhourne where she had 
seen invalided for two years: Mrs, 
Hunter was formerly a keen gar- 


dener wid eroguet player. Bill never 
marricel, 

Soon alter his purents retired in 
Baunsdiule. W. Hunter met Mr, 


fhony a former mijet in the British 
Army who had been educated at 
Heidelbere (Germany) and had 
trvelled widely. Thom gave Hiiter 
ap interest in’ the local flara, having 
himself acquired Ewart’s Flora of 
Victoria (1931) to help him identity 
the Vegetation uround his selection 
on the Cann Valley Highway, near 
the N.S.W. border. Mrs. Agnes Thom 
become a country meritber of the 
Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
(elected 13/5/1935), and she soon 
proposed =Hunter for membership 
also; he was duly elected on 20 April, 
193h, but his name was inadvertently 
omilled From the list of new members 
published next month in ihe Victorian 
Nanwraliv. The Thoms persuaded 
Hunter to get his own copy of 
Fwart's Flora, then selling for $3, 
and they encouraged many bush 
animals to Trequent their property. 
About this time, Hunter alsa came 
wo know Prank Robbins who ‘was 
leaching science at Bairnsdale Higher 
Elementary School, and the two went 
on several hetanical excursions. Bill 
Hunter Subsequently sent a long 
series Of specimens for identificatian 
to TS. Hart (which, on Mr, Hart's 
death in Tune, f960. exme to the 
Melhourne Herbanum) ahd orchid 
specimens fo the Lite W.-H. Nicholls, 
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Later in 1936 he vowipiled an anno: 
tuted census of all the plants known 
to dale for Bast Gippshind, followed 
aver succeeding years by severl 
suipplenieots as new records came fu 
light, These beautifully written tees 
ure mow in the writer's library. as is 
also his “List of the Suggan Bugyan 
Flora", presented by the late Georve 
N. Hyam im Apni, 1944. By 1997 
systemulic bolany was almost Hyn- 
ter’s colsuming ubsession. bis enthu- 
siasm heivhtened through acauisi- 
tontion of » good set of Bentham’s 
Flora Aystralieusis (purchased for 
£17/17.-), 

While surveying along the Ded- 
dick River for the Tubbut to Wulgul- 
mierang road, in December, 1936, W, 
Hunter found a solitary bush (8 ft 
of the very rare Myoporiny flor 
Auadum, (hus substantiating FL Muel- 
ler's premature record in the Key 
Sure Mier. Plunts (1888) — Mueller 
himself had collected this plant in 
Feb. 1854, but along the Snowy 
River just inside New South Wales. 
This is the most graceful and heau- 
uful of all Boobialla species. Hun- 
ter’S surveying companion at the 
Deddick River was Clem Heather 
who, for amusement, would often 
earve human faces on conspicuous 
trunks and tree stumps. The name 
“Old Joe's Creek" was bestowed by 
Bill Hunter after a black-painted 
efligy that Clem, had cut nearby: 
they christened the carving “Old 
Black Joe”, but it has long since dis- 
appeared, 

During his surveys of potential 
selliement blocks at Suggan Buggan 
and Ingeegoodbee, for about two 
years in 1938 and 1939, opportunity 
was taken to mike extensive botanical 
collections, As 4 result, many old 
recordings of F. von Mueller were 
confirmed and a nomber of tew 
records made for Vietorig. It was 
through the finding of Cryplosiylis 
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liumierana Nicholls (Mareh 183s) 
an Marlo thal Bill first came ute 
contact with N. A, Weketield, Orcht- 
dologist Wo oH, Nicholls had tele- 
erammed Marlo, saying “Send more 
Cryprosnyliy leptoaelila (whieh Hun- 
te? had called 1), but the latter failed 
to rediscover the unusual orchid in 
that district. Nicholls then commis- 
sioned the Wakefield family of Orbost 
io make aly intensive Search, Norman 
Wakefield and his futher succeeded 
in lacaling more material which 
became the type far this new and 
remarkable species. Many years Jater 
Waketicld named adeacia lunterana 
(Snowy River Wattle) in honour of 
his friend, unaware that the same 
species had previously been deseribed 
in New South Wales under the name 
Acucia hoormanii. 

With all his tmmense store of field 
knowledge, Bill Plumer published 
astonishingly little, He seems to have 
made only three contmbulions to the 
Mictorian Naturalist, vir 

1, “List of orchids recorded far 
Last) Gippsland” (Dee, 1935) 
with Valuable notes on dts- 
tnibulion, 

“The Mountain 
of Goonmirk, East Gipps- 
land” (May (941) —- teeord 
dimensions are piven for this 
usually sprawling conver which 
at Goonmirk (300011, all.) 
altuined 20-25 fi, with teuks 
up to L ft. in diameter al the 
hyse.t 

“Hubs of Eust Gippsland 
Curmiwongs™ (fan, 1954), 

Early in 1950 he moved from 
Buirnsdule to Marlo (at the Snowy 
River mouth). and during [954 he 
built a collage on The northern ot 
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skirts of Mallieoot: there he casi 
wun impoverished circumstances apy 
failing health demanded his remova) 
to Bairnsdale Home and Hospital yy 
1969, The local bush hurse at Matly 
cool, Sister Dickerson, laberly Rep) 
a kindly eye on his welfare: hy 
nothing delighted the old suryeyor 
more than a call trom some visiting 
botanist — with, perhaps, a ramble 
in the nearby bush that he knew gq 
Well, 

‘The writer's Eriendship and corres. 
pondence with Bul Hunter covey 
more than 26 years, from ¢arly in 
1943, when he became very enthiu 
siashc in collecting and idenpfying 
Bast Coppsland flung to his fast 
letter (still in the neatest script) of 
16 March, 1969. One remembers 
hint as a stacky man with round 
faee, pale blue duncing eyes, white 
bristly “prison-cut" hair and a loud 
penetrating voice. | well recall travel- 
ting with fim once on uy Melbourne 
tram, when he began deseribing one 
af his recent botanical trophies, and 
how distiner ip seemed from spevies 
so-uimbso, Phrases like “ealyx split 
to the bettam', “anthers with a hairy 
appendage” and “ovary quite infer 
ior’ shouted in oa crescendo of 
excitement abeve the rattle of the 
tram —soon had the heads of curious 
tind Stiurtled fellow-passengers crancd 
i our direetian! 

Bill was most preeise, punctilious 
and at times @ litte stubhbom. Same 
umusing stores are told about his e- 
ploits: the time his laden pack- 
horse, rot very suecessfully Strapped, 
bolted up Wulgulmering way and 
left a trail of camping supplies dis- 
tributed for many chains along the 
mountsin wack: the time he reaches! 
wingerly fOr an apple while stecring 
his old car and ran off use road mle 
the bush, Onee he brished with 
puliceman about his {oilure to brave 
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windsereen wipers on his car: In vain Reluctantly, Bill confessed “Well, 
pill explained that, whenever visibility... what would you do if someone 
was impaired — by mud Or insect spilt (obacco ash in your porridge?” 
eploulges, be simply wiped the glass Such foibles only serve to throw in 
clean with a handkerchief — surely contrast the sterling qualities of a 
that Was sufficient? “Mr. Hunter’, character that is becoming annually 
iysisted the ollicer, “ihe Law reguires scarcer, Our Club is grateful for one 
that you instal windsereen Wipers’, of Victoria's most — distinguished 
Al) Bill could snort was “Then J naturalists and amateur botanists, a 
definitely consider the Law is an man who did so much in a4 busy 
iiss". decade to elucidate the floristics of 
On another occasion, when break- East Gippsland. He is fittingly com- 
fasting with @ camp-mate, he suddenly memorated by a small wildflower 
japsed into silence and refusec to reserve that he helped to establish 
speak for Several days. At last his near Marlo Racecourse, to protest 
unhappy companion could bear the rare orchids including his own 
tension No longer and said: “Look — Cryptostylix hunterana, 
here, Bill, we can’t go on like this. 
What's the trouble? If T've offended 
you mm any way, then out with it’. J. AH. Wiis 


Vale, William Hunter! 
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F.N.C.V. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 
FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A, Wakefield. 


The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 
30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 


This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other illustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet, 
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The Brush-tailed Rock-wallaby (Pefrogale penicillota| 


in Western Victoria 


hy N. A, Wakifiinb: 


ABSTRACT 


Lvidence is presented of past oecirr 
ences of Petragale penicillauri in W, 
Vic, — fossil remaims at Byaduk Caves. 
fucces al Mowat Arapiles, and. old 
hterature relerenees fo living animals 
in the Granrpians, Details are given of 
the discovery af a sucviving colony in 
the Grampians, dud of observations of 
three members of the colony The 
habitat is deseribed, and resilts are 
given of wn assessment of food of the 
jacal rovk-wallubies, based on study ot 
sumples of faeces, Other manrmils 
occurting in the colony area ate noted, 
und assessment is made of the extent 


and numerical strength of the rock- 
wallaby occurrence, Suggestions are 


mide for conservauon of the Granipians 
rock-wallabies, 


INTRODUCTION 


The Brush-tailed Rock-wallaby was 
thought to have disappeared from 
Victoria over 50 years ago, and it 
was rediscavered in the Snowy River 
valley in NE. Gippsland by Mr, 
Keith Rogers of Wulgulmerang in 
about 1938 (Wakelield 1953). Sub. 
sequently if Was ascertained that the 
species survived in abaut nine small 
colony areas i that region, and thal 
it was apparently limited to a tract 
of country approximately 25 miles 
long and 20 miles wide (Waketicld 
1961, 1963b)- 

An additional one-ame occurrence 
of the species is documented by Lin- 
gard (date unknown), wha describes 
a rock-wallaby colony which he 
visited in the Currawong area, near 
the Snowy River in SE, New South 
Wales, in 1842 (see Fig. 1). 

During the past several years the 
NE. Gippsland colonies have been 
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reduced in number ‘The one at Wal 
laby Rocks, Wulgulmerang, tas: died 
out, and the colony near Moun; 
Seldom-seen appears to have been 
eliminated in the severe bushfire of 
1965. Other of the smaller oceutr- 
enees may also huve succumbed, by, 
the species should survive indefinitely 
both in the Linthe River Gorge. Wul- 
gulmerang, and in the Snowy Rive 
Gorge to the cast of Butchers Ridge, 


Subfossil remulns of single 
individual of Perragale — penicillayy 


were found m one of the Byaduk 
Caves. SW. Vie, by Me. Lionel 
Elmore of Hamilton, in 1961. This 
material was considered to be pre- 
historic (Wakelield 1964a), and \ 
represent “the sole indication that the 
species ever occurred in W. Vice 
toria” (Wakefield 1964b).. However, 
the latter opinion overlooked repork 
by Thomas (1868) and Audas (1925, 
1950) that the species lived in the 
Grampians. 

Figure 1 shows past and presen 
occurrences of Pelrogale penicillata 
in and near Victoria, The localities 
are Whose discussed in previous fe 
ports (Wakefield L953, 1961, 19634) 
and im the present article, 


Yue Byapux SPECIMILN 
This was found in the Bridge Cive, 
Byadak, “on racks in cavern behind 
bat chamber”, and it comprises mos! 
of u skull, with adult dentition un 
one side, and large pieces of post 
cranial bones. It is lodged un the 


*Bistogy Bepartent, Morotst ‘Peachere ee 


Teve, Clayton, Vietoria 
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National Muscum of Victoria, regis- 
tered number P21009. Following are 
some dimensions of skull and teeth: 


Basal length 93.6 mm. 
p4 length 6.8 mm. 
Ps length 5.6 mm, 


MI length 20.0 mm. 

No feature of the Byaduk speci- 
men differentiates it from the Petro- 
gale pentcillata of eastern Victoria. 


OccuRRENCR AT Mount ARAPILES 


On 6 November, 1969, a small 
deposit Of bones und debris was 
{yund on 4 Sheltered ledge of a cliff 
at Mount Arapiles in far-western Vic- 
loria. In the deposit were several 
typical rock-wallaby faecal _ pellets. 
These were light grey in colour and 
appeared lo have been preserved in 
ihe deposit for at least several 
decades, Associated bone material 
included specimens of Conilurus 
ulhipes and Pseudomtys spp.. which 
evidently disappeared from W. Vic. 
some time last century, as well as 


The Ure 
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¥ICTORIA 


of the introduced mouse (Mus jnus- 
culus) and rabbit (Oryerolaguy cunt- 
euluy). 

Further search brought to light 
about 25 similar rock-wallaby faeces, 
located in crevices in other parts of 
the cliff system, The extensive broken 
outcrop of Devonian sandstone which 
comprises much of Mount Arapiles, 
appears fo be ideal rock-wallaby 
habitat, and the species probably 
lived there until the general reduc- 
tion if status of the species about 50 
years ago. There is litthe doubt that 
the species which occurred at Mount 
Arapiles would have been the same 
as that in the Grampians und the 
Byaduk Caves, 


OCCURRENCE IN “THR GRAMPIANS 


Early recards 

Thomas (1868) made the following 
statement in teference 10 the Gram- 
plans: 

The light and graceful rock wallaby 
abound among these hills as we see by 


numerous traces of their presence in the 
caves formed by the falling together 


Occirrence of Prtrogale penicillara in and near Victoria. 


Oneslime Ooeutrente, BU lutiger extant 


3— Red Rock, Vecteris Renee 
Past ancitiresenit Oysurrenices if Snowy River valley, Vierors. 


4— Oneo area 
7 Currawnne 
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ot detached fragments of rock. Shoot- 
ing wallaby with the fle ought to be 
good sport here; bul we never wied i, 
as we always thought thal we canned 
weight enough if our Own proper per 
son, taking ito consideration the posi- 
tion of the rocky ascent, which in mast 
places ts perpendicular, and in same 
leans over on top of you in w most 
perplexing, manner, 

Audas (1925, p. 127) included this 
comment in a summary of Wildlife 
in the Grampians: 

Rock Wallabies, though rare, gan 
always be seen by anyone wha wishes 
to do so. Inquisitiveness is their chief 
characterisic, and uo is only necessary 
to seat one's self in a prominent post- 
tian ip some rocky section and wait 
Patience is soon rewarded, for the 
monkey-tike black face, encircled by 
light-coloured hair, will be quickly seen 
peering at the intruder from some 
adjacent boulder, 

In the preface, Audas stated that 
his book was “entirely the result of 
personal observation . . , covering a 
period of years”, No information was 
given as to when or where the tock- 
wallabies concerned had occurred 
However, the behaviour which he 
describes is similar to that of the 


NE Gippsland rock-wallabies  sixt 
or more years ago, before they 
became scarce. Today, members yf 
the surviving Victorian colonies arp 
extremely timid and not al gi) 
miquisitive, 

Auidas (1950, p. 318) repeated fis 
1925 s(utement without variation, 


Rediscovery 

Credit for the rediscovery of rock- 
Wallabies in) the Grampians belongs 
to Mr. Ellis “Tucker of Brit Brit in 
W. Victoria, who has systematically 
explored sectors Of (hose ranges over 
a period of years in quest of Abori- 
ginal paintings, On 12 September, 
1970, he sent me a packet contain- 
ing several typical rock-wallaby faecal 
pellets, with these comments: 


1 think I remember you saying once 
that there cithet could be, or should be, 
rockewallabies in the Grampians. Until 
recenuy, | had no reason {0 thiok there 
were, but after collecting these speci 
mens on ledges ad shelves in caves in 
the Red Rock areca last weekend, I can- 
not think of any other animal which 
could have been responsible. Red Rock 
is On the western side of the northern 
end of the Victorla Range, and ts a very 


Figure 2. Rock-wallaby tracks, Red Rock arew 

Oemypenal oath avec ef mist clier tera upodels, rrck=- allio” toe) Ave feld wide apoel te tt 
foupr ohriye 1 \Weeisthes thaberal (ee rly Sererd piece | 
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Figure 3. Rock-wallaby habitat, Red Rock area. 


Wallabien live under Uhe large fallen blocks seen in the riddle of the lower part of the picture, 
and they climb about on ledges of the elfi which overhangs their home 
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rugged spot, high, with 
hangs. ledges and caves, 


many over- 

On 22 October, a small party, in- 
cluding ‘Tucker and myself, went to 
the aren concerned and explored 
several hundred yards of cliffs and 
rock outcrops which were certainly 
the focus of an extant colony of rock- 
wallabies. No animal was sighted, but 
footprints were found in patches of 
soft. soil, faeces were present in 
abundanee, and same living places 


(rock piles With crevice systems) 
were identified, (See Figures 2, 3, 
4, 5,) 


Later that day, and on 23 October, 
I examined the colony area further 
and, in particular, identified a typical 
basking place, where animals might 
be expected to be out warming 
themselves when the morning sun 
struck the spot. A concealed vantage 
point was selected some 60 yards 


away, and a route was noted by 
which the point could be reached 


without disturbing any animals which 
might be basking. 


Observations of rack-wallaby family 

From 19 to 22 December, My. 
Russell Bathard® and T carried oy 
further work in the colony area; ang 
on the morning of the last day, 45 
weather conditions were suitable, we 
went 10 the vantage point selected 
previously, Two rock-wallabies were 
in the basking place—a_ half-groywn 
joey and, presumably, its mother— 
and shortly afterwards a third speei- 
men, presumably the mate, joined 
them (see Fig. 6). We had the three 
under observation from 8.45 to 9.15 
am., and for the latter part of this 
period the mother and joey had 
moved down to a rock shelf a few 
yards away while the male remained 
above. 

On 4 January, 1971, Bathard and 
| observed the three rock-wallubies, 
in the same area, from 9 to 10.30 
am. The female was located first, on 
a broad recessed ledge several yards 
from the original place. Later she 


sSutence studen!, Monust Teachers’ College 


Figure 4, Typical rock-wallaby facees. lying on the surtace of a sandstone block 
i Red Rock area (natural size) 
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tok cover quickly, as if alarmed, 
About the same lime, the joey and 
jhen the male appeared ut the 
original place, and soon afterwards 
ihe female joined them (see Fig. 7). 

On 16 January, Mr. Keith Demp- 
wer, research officer of the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department, accom- 
panied Bathard and myself to the 
vantage point, and we observed the 
male and the joey at the original 
hasking place. Later, one of us 
moved round and observed that the 
female was again on the broad 
recessed ledge (see Fig, 8). Eventu- 
yllv she took cover, as before, and 
af the same time the other two left 
their basking place. Then the three 
were seen moving down together 
jhrough # Narrow declivity between 
wo rock masses, und finally one of 
the adults jumped up to the original 
hasking place, paused a moment to 
jook at us, then passed out of sight 
into the dark erevice system beyond. 
Those observations lasted from 9.15 
to 10.15 am, 

The female and joey were bluish- 
carey in general body colour, with 
hands, feet and tail black. The male 
was similar but with a strong rufous 
infusion about the lower narts of his 
hody. Backs of curs, lonvitachnal 
head Stripe, and a patch hehind each 
shoulder, were also blyck. Inside the 
ears Was fawn, and the chest as well 
as the lower sides of the face were 
whitish. The male was larger than the 
female. and each of the adults 
appeared to he very plump, due + 
least partly to the long fur of the 
body, The general colouration, wid 
the very long hair of the tail, idenuly 
the species as Perragale penicillate. 

While busking, the Wallabies spent 
vonsiderable time grooming them- 
selves, both with the chiws of the 
ands and with the small conjoined 
Int and 3rd digits on the innet 
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side of the foot. After using one of 
these “twin toes’ as a comb, the 
unimval would lick the organ, evidently 
to clear if of accumulated fur 
Precisely the same procedures are 
characteristic of a number of iiacre- 
podid species—the Brush Wallaby. 
Maecropus rufogriseus, tor example. 
Habitat 

The rock-wallaby colony area is 
on a northern aspect in Devontan 
sandstone formation, and it extends 
for approximately a quarter-mile 
(400 m.). The elevation is from about 
1300 to 1600 feet (400-500 m.) above 


Patt of crevice system of 
rock-willaby home, Red Rock ufea 
part «al the olf 


Figure 4 


ive upper lit tach ts while 
the lower rocks, and that un the meht. are 
detadtiesd roses wiaeh Nove falles trom above 
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Figure 6. Family of Grampians rock-wallabies, 22/12/1970, 


(Enlargement x20 from 35 mm, Ilford Pan F negative taken with 135 mm. lens at 50 m. range.) 
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Wallahies live in three 
jqces aT the Aci, each home being 
ymorgst and under detached rock- 
masses. Which have fallen together 
sgainst or pear the hases of perpen- 
dicular or overhanging cliffs (see 
Figs. 3 and 5). This is precisely the 
kind of habitat deseribed by Thomas 
i 1867. 

Much of the outcropping rock 
shout and ubove the actual hontes 
irregularly weathered to form 
projections and ledges. Herbage and 
shrubbery grow Where soil has 
accumulated, and a sparse scattering 
of facces indicates that the wallabies 
range widely over these outcrops to 
eraze and browse On the vegetation. 
~ Longleaf Box (2ucalyprus gunto- 
calyx) grows amongst the rock 
masses, and numerous small speci- 
mens of Oyster-bay Pine (Cullitris 
rhomboidea) form thickets. Myrta- 
ceous shrubs such as Totem-poles 
(Melaleuca decussata), Thryptomene 
iT. calyeina) and Fringe-nyrtle 
(Calytrix letragyna) are in wssaciat- 
tion, as well as Wedge-leaf Hop-bush 
(Dodonaea euneata) and Hop Good- 
enia (G. ovata). Three grasses grow 
about the racks: Fibrous Spear-griss 
(Stipa semibarbatt). Bristly Wallaby 
grass (Danthonia setaced)- und 
wssock-grass of the Pea aiéstralis 
complex: but none is plentiful, On 
somewhat deeper soils. above wad 
below the main outcrops, Brown 
Stringyhark (Euealypins baxter?) pre- 
dominates, and there is an ahundance 
af heathlund shrubbery, including 
Silky Tea-tree (Leprasperniitt (avrit 
naides) und Hakea $pectes, 


sel level. 


Anulests of food 

Facces were collected at random 
from throughout Me colony aren 
both in amd abour living places iid 
oy) open rock oulerops, Small as 
well as hurge pellets were seleered. 
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ave uhout one-third of the sample 
tuken Were grey if colour, indicating 
that they were comparatively old- 
Forly pellets were trestted. eae 
being broken upart and 4 sample 
taken of the contents, The fragments 
comprising eych sample were sorted 
out under a binocular dissector and 
as many Friigments as possible were 
identified at specs level hy conte 
parison with samples of vegetation 
found growing in the colony area. 
Grass fragments comprised approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the [otal 
sample of [aecal material analysed. 
These fragments, representing both 
Stems and leaves of grass, were 
mostly about 3 mm, long, and it is 
this material which is responsible for 
the flecking of lighter colour appar- 
ent on the surface of comparatively 
fresh faceal pellets. Mast grass frag- 
ments Which wete specifically identi- 
fled were of Sijpa semibarbata, the 
most abundant grass in the colony 
arey. A few specific identifications 
were made of Danrhonia setaceu but 


none of the Poa species. It was 
noted that the Danthonia, though 
cumparatively scarce, was closely 


cropped in parts of the colony area, 

Fragments of foliage of myrta- 
ceails shrubs were found In two 
thirds of the faecu! pellets. Most of 
them Were of Rosy Heath-myrile 
(Baeckea ramosissima), a species 
quite uncommon in the colany area 
but heavily cropped wherever 1 
grey. Only a few fragments each of 
Lepraspermum —mevesinnides, Mela 
june decassara and Cylytrie tetra- 
vvng were found iw the feces, des- 
pite their all being ahwndant in the 
Ureul 

Seeds und fragments af the city 
sules of Pigmy Parshine (Cylao- 
eiie nesvona) were found i more 
than half the (veces examined. Eyrd- 
ently the wallabies are partial ley tty 
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tiny succulent plant, Fragments of 
moss, seeds and glumes of Seirpus 
anareticus, and similar to 
those of Hydrocotyle callicarpa, each 
oceurred in a few pellets. As these 
three, und the purslane, grow only 
about an inch in height, the indica- 
tion is that the wallabies occasionally 
crop very short herbage. 

Plants of Germander Raspwort 
(Haloragis teucrivides) and Variable 
Stinkweed (Opercularia varia) were 
scen to be cropped in the colony 
area, and several fragments of each 
were found in the faeces. Fragments 
of twigs of Callitriy rhomboidea 
occurred in eight of the 40. pellets 
which were sampled, and floral 
bracts of Thread Rapier-sedge (/ epi- 
dosperma — filiformis) 
several pellets. 

The dioecious Dodoaea 
was represented in several pellets by 


seeds 


occurred = in 


cunedty 


Figure 7, 


Folareement x14 from 35 tim Pan F 
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either male flowers or by seeds and 
fragments of seed capsules. Seeds oj 
Goodenia ovata were tound in three 
pellets, and the flower. 
heads of unidentified species of the 


pieces of 


Compositue occurred in several of 
the samples. These detutls indicate 
that shrubs consti. 


tule a Significant item in the rock. 


inflorescences of 


wallabies’ dict. 


Fragments of — arthropod 
: J 


eX0- 
skeletons were found in almost halt 
the samples analysed. Accidental 
ingestion of such unimals would 
oecur when shrub foliage — and 
inflorescences were caten and when 
very low ground herbage — was 


cropped, 
In the carly European 
settlement, sheep were grazed on the 


days ol 


Victoria Range, but now the original 
parkland 


grassy has been replaced 


The rock-wallaby family, 4/1/1971. 


The female’s tail is protruding from the shadow above the 
negative taken with 300 mim 


yory 


lens at Som range) 
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Figure 8 
(Folargement x4. from 


by dense tough shrubbery (Wakefield 
1963a). Presumably, that change in 
vegetation has been general in the 
Grampians, and it is probable that 
ihis has been a major factor in the 
almost complete elimination of rock- 
wallabies from the region. 


Associated mammals 

Possum (Tricho- 
surus. Vulpecula) js co-existent with 
the rock-wallabies, and it is evi- 
dently abundant. It lives if similar 
rock crevices and, on the evidence 
of its faeces, ranges over the high 
exposed outcrops just as the walla- 
bies do. Also on the evidence of 
faeces, the Common Ringtail (Psendo- 
Cheiruy perégrinus) is present but 
scarce. and an insect-eater, probably 
the Yellow-looted Phascogale (Anle- 


The Silver-grey 


chinus flavipes), is present, too. 
Digginys of the Echidna {Jaely- 


vlossuy acnleatus) tire abundant, even 
on high cliff ledges, and the Brush 
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negative tukea With JOO min 


The female rock-wallaby basking on recessed ledge, 16/1/1971. 


‘Somen 


leny af 69 om, tanee.) 


Wallaby (Macropus rufogriseus) in- 
habits contiguous heathland tracts. 

Tracks and faeces indicate that the 
introduced Ship Rat (Ratius rattuy) 
is in the colony area, and feral goats 
(Capra hircus) have camped in two 
rock shelters there, though not 
recently, A single set of faeces indi- 
cates that the European fox (Vulpes 
vulpes) is an occasional visitor to the 
area. The rabbit (Orycrelagus cant- 
culus) is present in some heathland 
tracts, and the Red Deer (Cervus 
elaphus) visits these too, but there 
is not abundant evidence of either, 


Extent of occurrence 

Following reports by naturalists, 
of the observation of faeces thought 
to be those of rock-wallabies, a 
number of exploratory excursions 
were made to other parts of the 
Victoria Range, The loci were (a) 
near the head of Honeysuckle Creek, 
& miles south of Red Rock, (b) the 
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Mount Thackerny area, 7 miles St, 
of Red Rock, (¢) below the Goat 
Frock, & miles ESE. af Red Rock, 
and (dd) uhove Red Rock Criek, 2 
miles south of Red Rock, No evi 
ence wits found of rock-wallubies in 
any of these areas ‘The rock fori 
lions above aud ta the south of Red 
Rock Creek appeared lo he ideal 
habitat, but, on the evidence of 
faeces, ey contained no Perrogale 
though J rieliosiniy Was Obviously 
abundant. The faeces reported trom 
hear Mount Thackeray proved to be 
of the Koala (Phascolietos  ciner 
ens), und at Honeysuekle Creek only 
lacces of Tyichasmmus were found, 

Al present, the roek-wallahies it) 
the Red Rock jrea comprise the only 
extant! colony kivwn in western Vie- 
toria. There tppear to be only the 
three fivinw places in the colony 
avea, und one of these is evidently 
occupied hy no more than the family 
of three individuals which we 
observed. Thus, the population of the 
whole colony may he only several 
annals, 


Conservation 

Most of the Grampiins is reserved 
forest, under the jurisdiction of the 
Forests Commission of Victoria, and 
the urea is a sanctuary for wildlife. 
The rock-wallaby colony is within 
the reserved forest and sanctuary, 
but by only a few hundred yards, 
Closely adjacent areas are Crown 
Lands, and two small pieces of these 
should be added to the reserved 
forest so us to afford the rock-wallaby 
colony a greater measure of  per- 
manent protection. 

Because of the probable very low 
numerical status of the rock-wallaby 
colony ut Red Rock, its immediate 
environs should be kept as free from 
human intrusion as possible. Dis- 
turbance of the animals, even by a 
small number of zoologists or hatura- 
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lists Who might be genuinely inter 
ested In observing them. Could upses 
the delicate balanee of their survival 
there, We observed this principle jy 
far as possible during our assess 
meat of the rock-wallaby colony, and 
in particular we refrained {rom enter 
Ing (he broken opterop Which house 
the three Unitas that we observed, 
thouwh it would have been mos) 
interesting to have examined they 
home. 
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Rediscovery of the Large Desert Sminthopsis 
(Sminthopsis psammophilus Spencer) 


on Eyre Peninsula, South Australia 


by Prerer Fo AtrKEN’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Spinthopsts — prantntophilus, The 
jarge Desert Sminthopsis, (Plate 1) 
was orginally described from it 
unique specimen taken in TRU4 
amongst porcupine grass tussocks on 
ihe sand-ridge desert near Lake 
Amadeus in the Northern Territory 
of Australia. The single example 
wus captured by Mounted Trooper 
Fr. Cc, Cowles, then stationed at the 
Hiamurta Police Post, and presented 
io members of the Horn Scientific 
Expedition to Central Australia, for 
whom he Was acting as guide. Subse- 
quently in 1895, the specimen was 
described as & new species by Sir 
W, Baldwin Spencer, then Professor 
af Zoology at Melbourne University, 
for 75 years no further example was 
discovered and the species was feared 
ty be extinet 


Rr pisCovERY 


(m 28 February. 1969, 4 second 
specimen Was captured by Mr. Mer- 
vyn Andews, a cereal farmer, on 
his property at Section 10. Hundred 
of Mamblyn. Eyre Peninsula, South 
Australlu} approximately 630 miles 
south-east af the Type locality, The 
vapture area, situated in a one of 
j2-T4 deh rainfall, feanues a topa- 
craphy of roughly parallel sande 
dunes, between 20 ancl 40 Teet in 
teighl, sepanited by wide interdune 
valleys, Originally the systent tid a 
hiirly veifornt eeverne af inpilee- 
hoombush vegeniian wilh span 
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ground cover. Mallees (dnealyptuy 
spp.) tended to predonynate im the 
valley Hals, bul became more heavily 
admixed with broombush  (Mela- 
lenca uneinaa), plus other herba- 
ceous and ephemeral plants, on the 
dunes. Examples of native cherry 
(Exoecurpus spartels) and native pine 
(Calliiris canescens) occurred spora- 
dically throughout, and semi-open 
areas of porcupine griss (J rindia 
landla) appeared intermutently on 
the dune slopes, Im recent years 
however, considerable ucreages of 
natural scrub have been cleared 
from the inter-dune valleys and the 
land developed fer cereal growing. 
The sand-dune vegetuhou. on the 
other hand, has remained largely m- 
tact, or has been permitted to re- 
generate following Initial logging and 
burning activibes. 

The Large Desert Sminthopsis: was 
taken in daylight. while escaping from 
a blazing porcupine griss tussock, 
crowing at the base of a re-vegetated 
dune adjacent to a cleared tter- 
dune valley, Clearing of both dune 
und valley had been completed 3 
years previeusly, but the developed 
valley paddock had remained fallow 
dhirmg this period. The capture spot 
was at the extreme corer of the 
paddack, which itself represented the 
limit of clearing, Teu yards beyond, 
the dune vegetation continued int 4 
virgin state ans the interdune valley 
renwuned unelewred, although the 


esoutl AWM lian Museo, 
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undershrub had been degraded by 
sheep grazing. 


Following presentation of — the 
Mamblyn specimen to the South 
Australians Museum, the arca was 


immediately examined by the Author 
with members of the South Australian 


Field Naturalists Society Mammal 
Club. The search failed fo reveal 
ether additional examples of the 


Large Desert Sminthopsis, or further 
data on the habits of the species, 
Numerous Mitchell's Hopping-mice 
(Notomys mitehelli) were collected 
nearby however, and — introduced 
house-mice (Mus musculus) were 
found to be abundant throughout the 
surrounding district. 

As a result of this failure, an inten: 
sive campaign for more specimens 
was initiated throughout northern 
Eyre Peninsula, and, on 23 April, 
1969, Mr. Dennis Eichner, a clearing 
contractor of Bailey Plains, collected 
four further specimens while logging 
and burning mallee-broombush scrub 
on Section 45, Hundred of Boon- 
erdoo, This area was of identical 
topography and vegetation to the 
Mamblyn locality, but situated some 


Plate 1. 


Sminthopsis 
psammmophilus, 
Mamblyn, 
South Australia. 


(Photo by Korman 
Kuehle), 
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50 miles to the south-east. One of 
Mr. Eichner’s specimens — subse. 
quently escaped, but the remainder 
Were deposited in the South Austra. 
lian Museum, 

Discovery of the Boonerdoo. colony 
not only confirmed that the Large 
Desert Sminthopsis was a viable 
species of Eyre Peninsula, but pro. 
vided additional evidence that mallee 
broombush serub with porcupine 
prass, was a preferred habitat, The 
discovery served also to allay fears 
that the species would disappear 
again soon aller rediscovery. Such 
could well have been the case at 
Muamblyn, where clearing of the 
habitat is proceeding rapidly. At 
Boonerdoo, on the other hand, all 
four specimens were collected from 
an area inimediately adjacent to the 
Hambidge Wildlife Reserve, where the 
topography and yegetation is essen- 


tially the same as that of the capture 
locality. [t is reasonable to assume 
therefore, that the Large Desert 
Sminthopsis as represented on the 


reserve, Where, with proper manage- 
ment, its chances of survival are 
good. 
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Large Desert Sminthopsis 


NoMENCLALURE 
Synirel pests prunnnaphilus Spencer 
895, Proe Roy. Soe. Victoria, 
new ser, 7) 223. 
1896, Report ou the Horn Scr, 
Exped. la Central Australia, 
2 (Zool): 35-6, pl. 1. fig. 2, 
Zach. 
Sminthapsis  traerura psammophila 
Tate. 1947, Bull. Anter, Mus, Nat. 
His, 88 (3): 123, 
Sminthopais psdmmoplhila Troughton, 
1964, Proc, Lin, Soe, New South 
Wales, &9 (3) 317. 


MATERIAL 

The original description of Spun- 
thopyis psdinmophilus included no 
cranial details. since it was based on 
a single spirit preserved specimen 
with the skull in simu. An expanded 
account of the species is appended, 
based on the Holotype in the 
Natonsl Museum of Victoria; no. 
C6203, adult =. (spirit body with 
skull now removed) “Sand Hills 
near Lake Amadeus C.A.. [894, EB, 
c Cowle’. Plus 4 specimens from 
the South Australian Museum: pos 
M7662, adult 4, (puppet skin and 
skull) See. 10, Hundrect of Mamblyn, 
SA, 28 Feh. 1969. M, Andrews; 
M7663, adult ¢, (spirit) M7971 
and M7972. adult 9 9, (puppet skins 
und Skulls) See. 45, Mundred of 
Boonerdou, 23 Apr. 1969, 1D, Eich- 
ner, 

Peluge colour nomenclature fol 
lows the Stundards of Ridgeway, 
(19)2) and all meusurements are in 
millimetres with the terminology, un- 
less otherwise stated, after Cockrum 
(1989), Skull meusurenients were 
nade with Hebos dial calipers under 
a binocular microscope. Flesh dimen- 
sine were oblamed from trest 
material i The case of South Aus- 
tralian Museum speeinm amd Tron 
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 spint preserved specimen in the 
case of the Holotype (Spencer. 1895 
up. cil), 
hrecb IDES TLFINATION 

An exceptionally hirgze and robust 


Sminthopsix, clearly — recognisuble 
from other members of its genus by 
the laterally thin,  dorso-ventral, 


feather-like crest of still hairs on tbe 
distal quarter of the tail (Plate 2), 
EXTERNAL FEATURES 

Dorsally the fine, dense fur is 
approximately 14 mm, long, of Which 
the basal LO mm. are dark mouse 
grey, the medium 3 mm. are drab 
grey and the terminal | mm. is fus- 
cous black. Interspersed with the fur 
are spines 18 mm. long, of which the 
basal 8mm. are dark mouse grey and 
the thickened, apical JO mm, are 
fuseous black. The back is thus im- 
parted with a drab. brindled appear- 
wice that is continued forward on 
the head in a wedge shaped patch 
with is apex between the eyes, 
Elsewhere on the dorsal surface of 
the heal, the fur is shorter and more 
bristly, with less pronounced fuscous 
blick tps and fewer spines, giving 
a Jighter, less brindled cllect. A 
fuscous black ring of hair ts present 
around the eye.’ Mystical vibrissac 
number approximately 25 on cach 
side, dre up 10 35 mm. in length and 
are predominenty fuscous black. 
Other vibrissae per side are; orbjtal, 
2. fuscous black; facial, 2, fuscous 
black; and carpal, 2, white. 

On the cheeks. flanks, shoulders, 
hips and thighs, the fuscous black 
tips of the fur are markedly redaced, 
the median shaft colour alters to 
Vinacvous boll) and spines (ne vit- 


eSpetee; came cr eter in Nis LA) areesuttit i 


ibe Heeervewy mm while he elated — "There Is 
4 whee Hine OC fre arcu dine aye”. Sse 
vile eto of tle Pivitetivens reverent nc 


frame ve sieht 4 (oui. sé Was it ippareste an 
ow of Wee Hien Meterial yo bart 
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tually absent, A pronounced vinaeeous 
bull colouration is thereby produced 
in these areas. 

The membranous, ovate ear has a 
well developed, rounded tragus, 3,5 
mm, long, by 3 mm. wide, an anterior 
fringe of vinaceous bull and white 
hairs, and an antero-cxternal patch 
of fusecous black bristles. The re- 
mainder of each ear ts sparsely 
covered, inside and out, with short, 
white bristles, 

Ventrally the fur is fine, with no 
spines. and is approximately 10 mim, 
long, of which the basal 4 mm. are 
dark mouse grey and the apical 
6 mm. are white. On the chin the 
fur is sparse, short and white 
throughout. 

Both fore and hind teet are 
clothed with short, white — hatrs 
extending to the bases of the pads 
on the fore-foot and covering the 
sole of the hind-foot, except for the 
pads plus a bare, median area of 
fuscous black, granular skin, which 
extends forwards from 3 mn. behind 
the base of the hallux to the bases 
of the interdigital pads. Apart from 
this latter area, the soles and pads 
of both fore and hind feet are ivory 


Plate 2, 


Sminthopsts 
psanimophilts 
showing details 
of the diagnostic 
Lail crest. 


(Photo by Roman 
Ruchle) 4 
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yellow in colour, ‘The 
approximately 4.5 mm. broad ang 
has six semi-coalescent pads, of 
which three are interdigitaly one jx 
at the base of the first digit, ung 
two are plantar. Each pad ts covergy 
with uniform, fine granulations, and 
is surmounted by a smooth, enlarged 


lore-foot jy 


granule, equal to two granulations 
in size. The hind foot is approx. 
mately 5 mm, broad across the bases 
of the digits and has three inter 
digital pads, of Which the mos 
external is horseshoe-shaped, No 
hallugal pad was discerned. Each 


interdigital pad is covered with un) 
form, tine granulations and — sur. 
mounted by a longitudinal row. of 
smooth, enlarged granules, four oy 
five in number, each granule being 
approximately equal to two granula. 
tions in size. 

The tal is extremely muscular and 
iapers towards the up, but has no 
sign of secondary flattening or basal 
incrassation, Tt ts tr-coloured and 
covered with stiff hairs 3 mm. long, 
Dorsully the colour is brindled, drab 
grey with vinaceous bull toning, 
laterally it is pale smoke grey and 
ventrally it is fuscous black. On the 
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gistal quarter of the tail a laterally 
thin, dorsorVentral, pennate crest of 
stil hairs i8 present, These hairs are 
from 4-3 mm. in length und coloured 
fuscous black in two specimens; drab 
grey with fuscous black tips in two 
aihers; and = vinaccous bull with 
fucous black tips in the fifth speci- 
men, Dorsally the crest Is approxi- 
mately 25 mm. long and is weakly 
developed, ventrally however, it is 


some 30 fim, long and strongly 
developed with densely packed, erect 
hairs. 

Table | provides data on the flesh 
dimensions from all Known specimens 
of Sminthopsis psamnmophilus, Spen- 
cer, 1895 (op. cir.) when tabulating 
the tail measurement in his original 
description of the Holotype, stated; 
“Very tip broken off". 1 calculate that 
approximately 5 mm. are missing, 


Tanhe | 


Flesh Dimensions of Sminthopsis psummophilus 


Measurement | Holotype * 4 a Py ry 
C6203 M7662 M7663 M7971 M7972 
Lake Amadeus | Mamblyn | Boonerdoo| Boonerdoa| Boonerdoa 
(Ex. Spencer) 

Body length 105 114 112 9] 9] 

Tail length 116 129 114 116 126 
(Very tip 
broken olf) 

Length of 25 26 25.7 25.2 25.5 

lind foot 

(ue) 

Height of 24.5 26.8 25.1 23.1 23,3 

ear (from 


notch } 


SKULL, CHARACTERS 

An elongate skull, with an excep- 
tionally high crowned cranium, pro- 
duced by the exaggerated, bulbous 
inflation of the anterior portions of 
the parictals. ‘This results in a diag- 
nostic cranial depth of at least 12 
mm. (Plate 3), 

Nasals attenuate, tapering slightly 
towards the front from 4 minimal, 
postero-lateral expansion. Post-orbital 
processes poorly defined as broad, 
blunt points without constnetions 
behind. Sagittal crest minute, but 
noticeable on the posterior third of 
jhe median parietal suture. Lamb- 
doidal crests af similar appearance, 
A pair of supplementary palatal 
openings between M44, Alisphenoid 
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bullae fractionally Jess inflated in 
proportion to skull length than 
those of §. crassicaudata (genotype 
species). In comparison with adult 
skulls Of S. crassicandata in the South 
Australian Museum, the ratio for 
greatest length of skull to greatest 
breadth of alisphenoid bulla of s- 
psammaphilus, compared with 8. 
erassicandara, is 1.06:1, The periotic 
bullae appear slightly more swollen 
than those of S. crayssicavdata, due 
to the absence of median longi- 
tudinal depressions. 

Dentul formula, PT} 2 Ch + PAs 
M}. Teeth, upper Jaws \! promin- 
ent. set apart from 124, which are 
smaller and increase in size to the 
rear by crown length, bul not crown 
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height. C! more than twice as high 
as I4 and separated from it by a 
diastema of approximately 1) mm. 
Minute posterior cingula are present 
on the canines of two out of the four 
specimens examined. PI! 4.4 well 
spaced, not separated by a diastema 
from the canine, and increasing 


evenly in size to the rear by both 
crown height and crown length: P! 
being approximately half the size of 
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P4, Small anterior and posterior gip. 
gula are normally present on qj 
premolars, but vary considerably jy 
development, In one specimen exam. 
ined, both cingula were apparently 
absent from P! and were particy. 
larly distinct on P33. Molars high 
cusped, : 

Lower jaw: I, not set apart from 
I, and fractionally superior to it jy 
both crown height and crown length, 


Plate 3A, 


Skull of 
Sminthopsis 
psanumophilus 
Dorsal view of 
cranium and 
upper jaw. 


Plate 3B. 


Skull of 
Sminthopsis 
psammophilus: 
Ventral view 
of cranium 
and upper jaw. 


(Photos by 
Roman Ruehle) 
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smaller than I, in crown height, 
put greater than either I, or I, in 
crown length, through the possession 
of a minute postero-labial cusp. C, 
approximately twice as” high as I, 
with a small posterior cingulum, and 
not separated from hes by a dias- 
tema. Pian well spaced, with no 
digstema between P, and the canine. 
In general P, and Ps are of approxi- 
mately equal dimensions, although 


Plate 3C 


Lateral view of 
cranium and 
upper jaw. 


Plate 3D 


Lateral view of 
mandible. 


(Photos by 
Roman Ruehle) 
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Pl-1 are noticeably smaller in one 
specimen examined. Both P; and P, 
are inferior in size to Ps. All premo- 
lars possess small anterior and pos- 
terior cingula. Molars high cusped. 
Table 2 provides data on the 
cranial and dental dimensions from 
the Holotype and three other skulls 
of Sminthopsis psammophilus, all 


hitherto undescribed, 


TABLE 2 


—a— _ 
Holotype 4 é Fal A 
C6203 M7662 M7971 | M7977 


Greatest length of skull (from 
anterior tip of premaxilla) 

Basilur length 

Zygomatic breadth 

Cranial breadth 

Least interorbital constriction 
Rostral breadth 

Greatest width across upper molars 
Depth of cranium 

Palatilar Jength (inc. spine) 
Greatest breadth of alisphenoid bulla 
Length of incisive foramina 

Length of anterior palatine foramina 
Length of posterior palatine foramina 
Width of posterior palatine foramina 
Length of nasals 

Greatest width of nasals 

Dorsal length of pre-maxilla 
Length of mandible (exc, teeth) 
Crown length of Tt I 
Crown length of [2-4 (ne) i 


Crown lengths of pt 


~— i — 
ANH HSS WANH-FDAYWES 


Nalowt> Ro 


PG 


4 I, 


Crown heights of P45 


4 
Crown length of M1! (Ine) 
Crown length of M!-4 (Inc.) 


DwwweoNwol 


3 1.8 


6.2 
71 


1, Amadeus | Mainblyn | Boonerdoo| Boonerdy, 


— 


34.9 32.5 33.3 

iS 30.4 27.8 28.9 
0 (eal.) | 17.8 17,3 17.6 
13.7 13.3 14.0 

6.7 64 6.2 

4.5 4.5 44 

11.2 10.6 10.6 

12.2 12,0 12,0 

18,2, 17,1 17,5 

5.0 4,9 5.0 

4.4 41 4.0 

4.6 44 4.6 

1.6 15 Id 

1.8 1,8 1.7 

(cal.) 13,0) 12.0 13.0 
2.6 28 2A 

(cal,) 8.8 7.6 8.2 
25.9 24,2 24.8 

).9 0.8 0.7 

5 2,25 2.3 2.35 
1.4 1.5 4 

14 1,5 15 

L.8 1.8 1.7 

1.8 1,8 1.8 

19 1.9 1,9 

1? 1.65 1.7 

1.0 ine 1.0 

1.1 1.05 1,05 

AA 14 1,2 

1.5 4 1.3 

I) 1.85 1.5 

14 1.3 il 

64 6.5 6.5 

74 7.5 71S 


Skull Dimensions of S. psammophilus. 


Specie RELATIONSHIP 

Tate, (ap. cit.) in the only modern 
attempt to evaluate phylogenetic 
relationships in the genus Sminthop- 
sis, separated the known species into 
two divisions, A “primitive” division 
characterised by striated foot-pads 
and P* very large with P! (and 
sometimes P*) considerably reduced; 
and a more “advanced” division com- 
prising forms with granulated foot- 
pads, no extreme enlargement of P4, 
and P! subequal to P3. Tate also 
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stated that those species in the “primi- 
tive” division possessed strongly built 
skulls with well formed, low sagittal 
erests and relatively small bullae; 
and that for those species in the 
“advanced” division, the defining 
characters could) be accompanied 
variously, by partial coalescence of 
individual toot-pads, narrowing of the 
feet, caudal incrassation and enlarge- 
ment of the cars and bullae, 
Troughton, (op. cit.) pointed out 
that members of the Sminthopsis 
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uring COMpICK, included by Tate 
im his *primilive” division, do nol 
possess SU jated foot-pads, Neverthe- 
ess under “Tate's defined arrange- 
ment, S. mearitta could haretly be 
yransferred ta the “advanced dlivi- 
gion, dug to its enlarged P¥, relatively 
emall bullae and low sagittal crest, A 
nyuiber of other anonyvalies are appar- 
ant in Tate's arrangement, S. froe- 
ui (or example, (=$. frogatn and 
& furapinta of Tate) included in the 
“advanced” division, possesses granu- 
jaied = Foot-pads, moderately = large 
egrs and am inerassuted tail, bul has 
relatively small bullue, a low sagittal 
crest and io enlarged PY Similar 


difficulties acer with SS, hirtipes, 
which has harge cars, specialised, 
eoalescent, grannlated foot pads, 


and huge bullae, but an exceptionally 
large P* and a reduced P#, 

It is thus apparent that the com» 
bination of characters defined by 
fate do not separate the species of 
Sminthopsis into clear phylogenetic 
divisions, nor, in faet, should such 
divisions be considered realistic until 
the characters of the genus have been 
reexamined within a broader family 
and palacontological context, to deter- 
mine which are primitive. which are 
seneraised and which are derivative. 
In view of this no attempt has been 
nade to place Sminthopsis psammo- 
pluilus in a phylogenetic position 
within the genus, 


Ride, (1970) however, in a popu- 
lar account of Sminhepsis divides 
the genus for convenience into two 
sections: those with fat tails and 
those with thin tails. Under such 
mn arrangement Srinthapsis psammoa- 
philus falls naturally into the thin- 
twied section, where it may be 
pliced adjacent to S. nuirina, with 
which it shares a distinct similarity 
of foot-pad structure, dental develop- 
mient and overall cranial conforma- 
tion, 
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CORRECTION 


“In Vier Nat. 882 74 (March 1971), under Exhibits, Seaevolia sp. all. 
linearis is mentioned as a new record for Victoria, being found near Annuello. 
Further, more complete material, of this plant hus now been received at the 
National Herbarium, and full exarninution shows that the identifeation given 
above is incorrect, The Annucilo material and also some from Hattah Lakes 
National Park, should be placed with S. aemula. In Vietoria this species 1s 
more commonly known trom southern ant eastern localities.” 
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F.N.C.V, DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MERTINGS 


Monday, 10 May At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, commence. 
ing at & p.m, 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements, 2. Nature Notes and Exhibits, 
3. Subject for the evening —"“New Guinea Highlands’: Mr. J. H. Willis, 
4. New Members, 
Ordinary: 
Mr §. KE J. Mayhew, Flat 5, 28 Walsh St, South Yarra, +141 
Mr. R. U. Withers, Flat i4, 48 Clow St, Dandenong, I175 
Miss Anne Owen, Flat 13, LY Riversdale Road, Hawthorn, 3122, 
Country: 
Mrs A. D. Bathard. (4 Dimnboole Road, Horshan, 4400 
§. General Business. 
6, Correspondence, 
Wednesday, 9 June — “The Life of the Badger”: Mr. Robert Withers (formerly of 
British Mammal Soeiety). 


Monday, 12 July — “Antaretica in Mid-Summer”: Dr. M, Beadoall, 


PN.G.Y. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 9 May — Botany Group excursion to Blackburn Lake. Meet 2 p.m at 
Blackburn Station. 


Sunday, 16 May — Toolangi district, Leader: Mr. J. H, Willis, The coach will leave 
Batman Aventic at 9,30 aim, Fare $1.60, bring one meal and a snack. 

Saturday, 21 August to Sunday, 5 September — Flinders Ranges. The coach will 
leave Melbourne Saturday morning ond travel via Bordertown, Adelaide, 
Quorn, Wilpena (2 nights), Arkaroola (4 nights) Wilpena, Port Augusia (3 
tights), Renmark, Swan Hill, Melbourne. Most of the seeommodation will 
be on a dinner, bed and breakfast basis but Adelside snd Wilpena will be 
bed und breakfast only, dinver & la carte, A certain amount of motel accom- 
modation was available at Arkaroola, the remainder of the party will be in 
huts with bunk only but provisions can be obtained from the store or meals 
at the motel. Approximate cost $195,00 with motel at Arkaroola, $150.00 
with bunks. Deposit of $50.00 to be paid when booking, balance by 3 July, 
Please do not send deposit before checking if there is a vacancy. Will any 
member whose name is on the list but who bas not yet paid a depasit. please 
confirm booking, Cheques should be made out to Exeursion Trust. 


The Excursion Secretary would welcome offers to lead excursions, 


GROUP MEETINGS. 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 
Thursday, 13 May—Botany Group. Mr. B. Fuhrer will speak on “Victorian Orchids’, 
Wednesday, 19 May—Micrescopical Group, 
Friday, 28 May—Junior meeting at § p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 
Wednesday, 2 June—Geology Group. 
Wednesday, 2 May—Geology Group. 


Monday, 7 June—Entomology and Marine Biology Group meeting ul & pun. in 
small room next to Theairette al National Museum, 


Thursday, 10 June—Botany Group. Speaker; Miss H, Aston. 
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Some Observations on the Lowan 
at Wychitella 


by Bor JoilnNsTon 


Barly in dune of 1970, 4 made i 
survey of the Lowan nests, and found 
four of these active. The activity was 
evident due to the birds haying 
opened ip a crater m each nest. This 
is a tupered hole into the mound, 
about 3 ft. 6 01, to 4 feet deep, and 
about 6 feet wide at the top. 

This work is done from mid-June 
to July, There then appears to he 
® rest period of « week or wo unl 
about August, when the scratehing 
und sweeping of the leaves and twigs 
bexing, These are nol gathered into 
the nest al onee, but scratched or 
swept into 4 row which may extend 
sixty to eighty feet from the nest, 
This is, 1 believe, so that w gaod 
amounc of the filling can be done 
in a Short time. About three-quarters 
of the campost® is filled in during 
ihe one operation, and no further 
filling takes place until a fair rain 
has fallen. Some scratching is then 
carried on into this compast, as 
though fo examine it for dampness 
At this stage, more compost, com- 
posed of coarser materials than in the 
first case, is scratched up, 

If there is o fall of rain following. 
the Lowan begins to fill in the loose 
earth of the crater, and this is gener- 
ally mixed with old potted compost 
which is damp, The filling begins 
well down the side of the compost 
heap, as though the birds make sure 
that this outer perimeter of soil is 
well packed. This careful filling 18 
done in stages, taking a week or 
twor and if there is a dry break in the 
weather, slightly longer, Bur if the 


The woler uses tits fer to describe Ue Vier 
at raves and swipe whict) (§ weed to All the 
miesh 
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rain comes about this tine, the 
Lowan is able to cover the top of 
Ihe nest very quickly. In a day or 
so be can put up to two feet of soil 
over the crown of The mest. 

I have noticed that the Echidny 
will burrow into the Lowan’s nest 
This year 1 found Echidna burrows 
in two nests, This was when the 
nests were about filled with compost, 
These burrows appeared fo go well 
down into the base Of the nests, as 
{ put a 3 to 4-foot stick down each, 

The Lowan does hot appear to 
bother whout this intrusion into ts 
nest, wha unakes no effert to fill in 
the burrow! Imit covers up the entry 
with the earth used je cover the 
rest of the compost heap. [noticed 
these ‘burrows aboul August, und 
reasoned (hat the Pehidna would 
hibernate about this lime. because 
it is about then that the Echidna 
hatehes its yours and feeds them 
in the pouch, Such a pile of loose 
curth and debris is often used by 
the EFehidna, but not always. for 
1 have fownd the burrows in’ hard 
earth on the gully banks too, 

I wondered on noticing these bur- 
rows in the nests, if it wis at all 
possible that the Eghidna was after 
the eves of the Lowan, 

On the last Sunday in September 
there was a good fall of rata, und 
the bush had a good soaking On the 
fallawing Wednesday evening, | 
went with two Enemls to a Lowan 
nest on the west side of the road, 
and to my surprise 1 found a large 
echidna dead by the side of the nest 
This was one of the Lowa nests 
in which I had noticed the burrow 
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carly in August, The Echidna’s snout 
was very badly damaged, as though 
it had been heavily pecked. In the 
soft earth beside the nest the sail 
was torn about as if there had been 
a great battle between the Lowan 
and the Echidna, 

There were no other marks on the 
Fehidna that [ noticed, but it would 
have been hard to find these, unless 
there Were any large sears, 

Some time in April last | examined 
an Fehidna in the bush area, about 
half a mile from this Lowan nest, 
and noticed that it hud the end of 
the snout damaged, as though a 
spike had gone through and torn 
the ened of the bill. T was puzzled 
at thal time as to how this injury 
ould have happened, 

All LT can conelude is that the dead 
Echidtta we found beside the fest 
was killed by the Lowan, 


1! am anxious to hear if any 
readers can help with more evidence, 
and whether these two—the Lowan 
and the Echidna—are natural enem- 
ies ut nesting time. 

When you consider the possibility 
of y battle between these two, it 
would only be the Lowan who could 
be the aggressor, as he is the one with 
the natural weapons, a strong beak 
and stout legs With handy talons to 
match. This bird, too, must be of 
great strength and stamina, because 
of the way he works when building 
the nesting mound, 

| have seen large dogs try ty kill 
the Echidna, but they always gave 
up before doing any damage. 

Perhaps the Lowan waits until the 
Echidna unrolls, and strikes the 
snout with a strong blow from. its 
beak, thus stunning the anteater. 


reptiles of victoria - | 


by Hans BESTE 


INTRODUCTION 

With the recent publication of 
P, A. Rawlinson’s revised list of the 
reptiles of this state, this seems an 
opportune time to make the readers 
of this magazine more familiar with 
the species which can be found 
within the boundaries of Victoria. 
Australia is sadly lacking in books 
which deal with the identification of 
reptiles. The works which are uvail- 


able, are mostly out of date 
(especially with regard fo homen- 
clature) and usually treal only 


selected species, or confuse the Tay- 
men with deseriptions, whieh beeome 
qiiile useless in the field, Mest of us 
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identity animals with our eyes, and 
the picture which we get by imagine 
ing a species after reading its des- 
cription, usually looks completely 
different from the actual animal, The 
most useful guide is therefore still 


the one that shows 4 pkolowraph 
or drawing, supplemented will a 
description, 


There are itt the vicinity of one 
hundred species of repules found 
within the boundaries of this state, 
the distribution of Which ts nol very 
well known; and many records are 
lost due to the inability of the aver 
aye person to identity them. This 
Hot entirely their fault; but is also 
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beeatise of the lack of field guides. One thing, however, must ty 

lt is hoped to help fill this pap realized when comparing a liy 
by publishing photographs and des- animal with the photographs, and this 
criptions of our reptiles ih serial jg the fact that many of our reptiles 
form, nol in a strict order, but us they vary considerably throughout theiy 
come to hand, so that additions ca jonee of distribution, and that colo 
be made from time to time, which apotn ean hel ture cdeunti : 
may eventually cover most of the yy sig on bp Re Ne CER Se 
species on the Victorian checklist. tally when trying to identify dragons, 
So far, the writer has photographs Therefore, whenever in doubt of the 
of about half the species in hand, but entity Of a specimen, consult the 
with further work it the future this National Museum in Melbourng, 
should give a good start in. filling whose staff should — be able fo 
a gap which has existed for too long. answer your queries. 


Plate 1 

Ctenoius lesnetrli— Striped Skink 

A slim fast moving skink with a very long tail, 

Length: lo 12 inches, 

Head pointed, distinct from body. Ear-opening as large as eye, 
Five fingers and five toes, Tail long and tapering to a point. A richly marked 
species with lines and spots. Central vertebral stmpe dark-brown, edged with 
line white lines. A lighter brown stripe each side of this, again edged with 4 
fine while line. Sides brown spotted with white. A broader white band from 
below eye, encircling ear-opening to hindleg. Under white, 


Found: in sandy areas, mallee and open country under tocks and among 
ground vegetation, 


Best distinguishing features — stripes and shape. Distinguished from closely 


related species (Crenofus uber) by absence of spots on upper surface. (Latter 
species has row Of spots along light-brown stripe.) 


Plate 2 
Tiliqua oecipitalis — Western Bluetongue 
A large robust skink with a blue tongue, 
Length: to 18 inches, 


Head pointed, distinct from body. Snout rounded off slightly. 
Large var-opening. Five fingers and five toes. Legs thick but short, Lizard 
drags body along ground when walking casually. Claws short but sharp, 
Brightly marked lizard with chocolate-brown and honey coloured cross 
bands. Brown line through eye. Normally slow mover but can move smartly 
if pursued, 


Found: in extreme western desert areas Of state. 


Best distinguishing features —bold colouration, blue tongue. 
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F.N.CV. Excursion to Cann River District 
26 Dec 1970 — 3 Jan 1971 


by Marcery J. Lester 


_ Note: Common names of plants have been used in this report, but the scien. 
tlic names are listed at the end as indicated by the number followings each name, 
Chis report and its attached list necessarily amit many plants seen during the trip, 


Thirty-seven members boarded the 
chartered coach al Melbourne on 
Saturday morning 26 December and 
set out on the 300-mile jourhey to 
Cann River. The hot weather and 
after-Christmas lethargy caused many 
nodding heads but, atter the jong- 
desired lunch slop at Sale, all were 
sufficiently alert to appreciate the 
view as we topped the hill to look 
over Lakes Entrance, 

While passing through the tiny 
settlement of Cabbagetree, somebody 
asked about Victoria's only palm but 
we could sce no Cabbagetree Palms! 
unywhere. We have site learned that 
the palms are several miles away anc 
cannot be seen fron) the Princes 
Highway. 

We came info the township ot 
Cann River at about 5.30 pom. 


To Tamboon Inlet, 27 December 


On this day and all subsequent days 
we were joined by three members 
who were camping in the area and 
by two members from the Bendigo 
FNC. Qur party from Melbourne 
included a member of the Frankston 
FNC and a country member from 
Cope Cope. It was good to have 
these people from different clubs, and 
members of other affiliated clubs 
would also be welcomed at these 
excursions. 

In spite of the heat, or perhaps 
because of il, we Were all aboard the 
hus soon after 9 am. and set out duc 


south for the head of ‘Tamboon In-the column where 
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let. The road went through forest pj 
the way. The eucalypts consisted 
mostly af Silvertop’, White Stringy- 
bark’ and Messmate Stringybark’. 
For those to whom ull cuculypts are 
still simply “gum trees” fhe Su 
Banksia’ was readily recognisable and 
occurred in abundanee. There i 
something very Australian about Saw 
Banksias. The immense fumber of 
fruit cones on these trees suggests 
that they flower in abundance but, 
probably, many of the frums were 
years old) Same had w few large. 
silvery Heads of flowers still at the 
bud stage, 

Alter a few miles the bus stopped 
while we Wl rambled through a 
more Open urea. The first excitement 
was the Large Buck Orchid. There 
were several patches of them, The 
quaint resemblance to flying ducks 
is enchanting and, wher a louch on 
the “head” canal It to snip down 
into the “body, (here was a chorus 
of surprised delight, The head of the 
duck is actually the labellum which, 
in most orchids, is towards the bat- 
tom of the flower; and the hody of 
the duek consists Of the braadly- 
flanged column which is usually 
towards the top. Bul some orchids 
have the whole flower turned nipside- 
down, und the Duck Orchids are 
among them, The lightning move- 
ment of the duck’s head into the 
body sweeps an insect that touches 
the head (ice, the labellum) down te 
it is trapped, Un- 
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aki to escape but uble to move 


about, the insect curries OUL its role 
in the pollination system of the 
flower. Presently fhe labellum ts 


fied tv release the insect Which, we 
hope. goes olf Io another Duck 
Qrehid le eontinue its pollinauan 
service, The labellum is then ready 
1 be triggered by the next inscet 
that wivhts on th But what at as Chat 
attracts am insect to thist chocolate- 
brown head does not scem to be 
known. 

Later we tound the Small Duck 
Orchid’. Other orchids included the 
Horned Orchid’, Austral Leck Or- 
chil’, Large Tongue Orchid’ and the 
Furred ‘Tongue Orchid * which cur- 
ries its. flower vertically instead at 
mote or less horizontally. Like Duck 
Orehids, the Mowers of Leek Orchids 
aud Tonge Orchids are uwverted — 
the lubellum is abeve the column. 

We hid enjoyed the soft colour 
of Bluc Dampiera” en ronte for il 
ocourfed im Scattered patches by the 
raadside. It was plentiful at this stop 
wo bul was outshone hy the Large 
Fan-llowee". ‘These flowers are 1’’- 
ii across with the five petals spread 
wit on one side like a fan, so the 
common name could bardly be more 
apt. Some of them were a campara- 
tively pale blue, same a mauve 
colour, and many were a wonderfully 
rich purpic-blue. 

[hore were several other flowers 
in the blue to purple range. There 
was the richly coloured Tufted Blue- 
lily. the Blue-spike Milkwort® (the 
pink Heath Milkwort™ was there too 
and in much gregter quantity), a 
jow-growing mauve Fringed Lily” and, 
ata later stop fear a tiny stream, 
we vame on several clamps of Fairies” 
Aprons” Tf these dainty litle Mowers 
were white insied of blue they woult 
surely be galled Ballerunts. 

OF the many other plants at that 
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spot Golden Spray’ was probably the 
most spectacular, Along a swampy 
area bushes up lo six feet high car- 
ried long sprays of yellow pea 
flowers. The pmk Swamp Heath™ 
also flourished in that damp part 
And the tall truiting spikes of a 
Grass Tree’ dominated a drier area. 

There were several small, spiked, 
jewel spiders here but & larger spider 
captured the atlenuon of us wll, It 
was about" long —the body 
striped blick und yellow. the head 
grey. It wus fir too absorbed in feed- 
ing on a fly to be disturbed by 
comerus only 6" away or by an 
ovcasionil thrust against the grass 
hlides to which tis web was attached, 
It was a St, Andrews Cross Spider 

Al another stop we found great 
quanuties of Wedding Bush’, Some 
bushes were heavily loaded with }" 
spiky balls, but others soll had a few 
Hlowers. Members Were mterested to 
learn that male und female flowers 
ure produced on different bushes. 
They observed the difference between 
the two flowers and were thet a bit 
shaken when they found male 
flawers on a bush bearing the fall- 
like fruits! But plants have un awk- 
ward tendency to produce exceptions 
that confound the general rule, 

Al various places along the road 
were lovely sprays of Prickly Tea- 
tree or Manuka*. This plant is so 
well-known and so widespread thal 
we tend ta overlook it in our eager 
fess to see Jess familiar things, but 
it is surely one of the attractive 
features of our bush — whether in iar 
Gippsland or near-to-home Dande- 
nongs. Or would this Gippsland 
species be the old Lepiospermun 
yeoparium? 

Near Tamboon Inlet we were inet 
hy a tember of the club wha was 
cumping fhere, He jomed us again 
the wext day at Tonghi Creek. 
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We |iinched under the shade of a 
dense grove of Swamp Paper-barks* 
on the estuary of Cann River belore 
it enters Tamboon Inlet. We watched 
the launching of several pleasure craft 
and did not enyy the occupants as 
they advanced out to the unshaded 
water, And later, when some of our 
parly went swimming, their anguished 
entry (and return) on the muddy 
bottom of the first few yards con- 
soled us that we were not with them. 

The protracted lunch time per 
mitted individual rambles and pro- 
vided some interesting observations, 
An Azure Kingfisher flashed in 
front of us; a 3-foot goanna was 
disturbed on the ground and promptly 
raced up oa tree; a water-cdragon 
raised itself with projecting elbows 
better to observe the interlopers, a 
large skink was lying on an ant 
track so thal the ants followed along 
the skink’s tail and body to the head 
where they were smartly snapped up; 
and one member made a discovery 
we all went to see—Blue Olive- 
berry” in full flower. The 15-foot 
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iree could scarcely have crowded op 
any mare flowers. 

The flowers of Blue Olive-berry are 
the most charming imaginable — 4" 
while bells with a finely fringed edge 
—and here the little bells were hang. 
ing in hundreds in the cool shadow 
of the foliage. We were [oO see these 
flowers several times again but never 
in such astonishing abundance. ff 
every one of those fairy-weight bells 
were fertilised and became a solid 
berry. We felt that the tree could 
hardly remain erect under the toad, 
From later observation jt would 
seem that many flowers are not ferti- 
liscd so We can rest easy about that 
tree breaking! 


Teo Tongehi Falls, 28 December 


Aboard our bus soon alter 9 an, 
we went five or six miles along the 
highway westward to Tonight Creek 
Road. One of our members with a 
car took the bus driver to examine 
the roud to the Falls. Apparently it 
resulled i an adverse report for, 
when they returned, we packed our 


: os NaHonal Forks, ALind BAlted Captain Cook, Disingdrr lintel. E.wallaccota 
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junches Tilo the car and walked. 
Later. the hus made it up the hill 
to our Iunch spot, hut we would have 
mussed TITATIY interesting things had 
we missed that walk. 

Again our route wok us through 
forest, but 4 very different forest 
fram yesterday, The evealypts were 
mostly Muvatain Grey Gun, Swamp 
Gam” White Stringyburk again, 
und River Peppermint, 

There were extensive patches of 
ihe Derwent Speedwell* with — Ths 
emall white flowers vathered = jAto 
lori cone-shaped heads, and many 
fowers and plants fymiliae to us. A 
very. interesting find was the Wombat 
ferry? in flower, The pendant \"t 
flowers were a very pale mauve, the 
three inner perianth members were 
fringed, and the stamens formed a 
projecting yellow tube in the centre, 
Duruw the week we found more of 
thea Climbers bearing the farnbiar 
Z" orange balls, but few of us had 
seen the flowers befere. Although 
the berries are far more conspicuous 
ihun the flowers, the latter would be 
hard to beat lor delicaey of colour 
and form. 

Further on we found the strikingly 
unusual flowers of Bearded Tylo- 
phora” “The 4" plum - coloured 
lowers were hanging im [oase clus- 
ters, ‘The five pointed petals, edged 
with fine hiars, formed a very precise 
star In the centre were snmall raised 
pars making @ darker star; and in the 
centre uf chat was a tiny, blunt-pointed 
wile star. This geometrical appeiar- 
qnce recalled the flower of Hoya, and 
we discovered that they beth belong 
ty the family Aselepuidacese. All 
menbers of this family hive a cam- 
clicued System) Of — polfinarion — 
gametes as involved us the pollina- 
hon of orchids —and the inher stars 
olf “Tylophore are part of that svs- 
tom AY various plices dunn the 
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week we saw more of these seramb- 
ling planis with their opposie leaves. 
bur never again did we see the 
flowers. 

A large goanna with zebru-striped 
legs allracted comments, and every- 
one stopped to look at an unusual 
moth. The wings were # bright light 
ercen and biscuit, the lwrge areas of 
each colour being separated by a fine 
white line; the legs were very broad. 
and the body fad «a bint. turned-up 
end. About 1) long, tf was hang- 
ine motionless from a blade of grass. 

The car had taken our lunches to 
a spot where the road met the 
creek. This S-bend of Tonghr Creek 
wis choek-a-block with plants, large 
and small, and of wonderful variety. 
Multonwood® carried its match-head 
size cream balls closely packed along 
the stems. Twiggy Heath-myrtle” 
crowded agains! the bridge wah 
masses of 3/8"? white flowers. while 
Lilly-pilly” carried ats nondeseript 
flowers m large loose clusters, and 
another meniber of the myrtle fanly 
purzled us for qa while as it had 
neither flowers nor fruit. Tt was 
Kanopka®. In Vietoria. Kanooki 
oceurs only in cast Gippsland but it 
continues into NSW and Qneens- 
land. There were many plants more 
readily recognised and it was inter- 
esting to see Sweet Pittosporiim ” in 
its natural habit stead of as a 
suburban bedge. 

Climbers seemed te be every- 
where. Wonga Vine™ displayed its 
large, creamy, red-throuted bells. The 
tough, conspicuously-veined leaves of 
Smilax” Were Very noticeable and al 
last We came on clusters of the blue- 
black berries, Water Vine™ was also 
easily recognised by its leaves—abour 
4° jong ja a palmate formation, 

Masses of ihe small Rock Felt- 
tern” were growing on an olf free 
irunk — ner on rocks. Who but the 
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knowledgeable would realise this was 
4 fern? ‘The “fronds” were quite un- 
like a tern for they had no pinnae 
and Were simply circular plates about 
4” geross and very thick. The fer 
tile “fronds were about the same 
width but up to 14) long and the 
undersides. were covered with rst. 
red sori. 

After lunch we all set out to walk 
the remaining one or two miles to 
the ‘Tonghi Falls, but we departed 
at different times and at different 
speeds, The route (oak us through a 
farm, and Mrs. Morrison, wife of the 
farmer, led the first comers, Having 
no hesittion about the route, they 
moved away quite quickly and were 
lost ta sight, so that many ol the 
later ones got bushed and some 
never reached the Palls ut all! Also. 
there was a bit of a Dold-up soon 
after leaving the farm where the 
creck had to be forded. Many per 
sons promptly removed shoes and 
soeks, while the reluctant! anes were 
finally lured over by the gallantry 
of wo members who earried them 
across, This gallantry was extended 
not only fo the ladies of the party. 

There was a stlf climb ever a 
couple of hills and we continued in 
private property where most of the 
timber had been removed. The long 
grass and weeds made us alert 1 
possible snakes. In one of these 
clearings along the ereck some mem- 
bers saw a pair of black duck. We 
re-joined the creek at the top of the 
Falls. 

The Tonghi Falls consist of 9 series 
of cascudes in & granite oulcrop. 
Some of the boulders wre up to 20 
feet high, 

Growing in the cracks of tocks 
alongside the Falls were several 
bushes of the Tonghi Bottlebrush”. 
They carried crimson brushes 14" to 
3” jong. Tonghi Creek is one of the 
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few places In Victoria where this 
Callistemon occurs, but it is less rare 
in NSW, 

When clambering down the rocks, 
one member rested his hand on 4 
piece of bark. The bark moved and 
from under it slithered a black snake, 
Another member picked up a pieve 
of preenish-coloured quartzite. And 
another saw several water dragons iy 
the wea, Most of the dragons hurried 
into the water When he tried to ge 
nearer but one was less nervous, Our 
naluralis! approached cauliously — 
on his stomach, He took a photo at 
i distunce of theee tect: advanced 
sanic more afd some more ind 
finally got a shot from about Iwelye 
inches, At tirst the biseuit-coloured 
dragon was lying out flat to get all 
benefic from the sun, then it raised 
the frowt of the body with clbaws 
outwards and watched the pharm, 
grapher crawling forward. 

Returning fram the Falls, Mrs, 
Morrison showed us where petrified 
wood eould be found, Actually, a 
large “log of petrified wood had 
been placed on ao oil drum to en- 
sure that we saw it, but we went to 
the Falls by a differeuc route and 
did not find it until we returned, The 
low looked just like wood, but lift- 
ing one cod was enough to conyine: 
me if was wood no longer, Mrs 
Morrison said that, when first in the 
arent, She sofietimes went to pick 
up 4 piece of wood and realised | 
was far too heayy fo serve as fuel! 
She gave members small pieces to 
tuke away. The following week when 
at home, one member cur ani 
polished a piece of this petrified 
wood and pat it wnder the micro 
scope. Tt clearly showed fhe cellular 
structure of wood, 

in the evening a member shows! 
slides of murine specimens ond of the 
progress of the Cantina Dam, Ape 
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other member showed slides of 


coustal plants. 


Ta Pt Hicks, 29 December 


Most of our bird enthusiasts were 
early risers, and this morning, a 
group went off al 6 o’cock with a 
jimber worker ta sce a yre-bird’s 
nest in Lind National Park, On 
yarious  Mmarnings they came back 
with hews of their early rambles. One 
member reported hearing a peculiar 
noise and found it was coning from 
y young Kookaburra. Perched alone 
on a bough, the youngster was try- 
ing to laugh. From a tree nearby 
the parent bird showed the proper 
way to do it and junior tned again. 
The result was still yery odd—and 
very lavgh-provoking to our abseryer. 

On this pleasantly cool morning we 
followed the road towards Tamboon 
Jolet and, after about ten miles, took 
ihe left hand turning towards Pt. 
Hicks. We had an appointment wiht 
the Tighthouse officers for 10,30 sa 
we crossed the Thurra River with- 
out pausing but promised to stop 
there on our return, 

We crossed the Thurra again at tts 
estuary where there were several 
campers. About midway between the 
estuilry and the fighthouse is the 
beginning of the Captain Cook 
National Park — daly about 14 miles 
it depth, Why more of this natural 
forest is wot inchided in the Park 1s 
a mystery, 

At the gate to the lighthouse 
enclosure we were met by a light- 
house officer in his jeep. We followed 
him along the narrow road to the 
group of houses clustered near the 
jichthouse at Pt. Hicks. 

On getting out of the bus at Pt. 
Hicks. we detovered ab was very 
windy wind quite chilly so jackets und 
couts were hasty donned and 
securely butomed, We all trooped 
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down the slope to the extensive flat 
rocks to see the monuments that 
commemorated the sighting and nam- 
ing of PL Hicks by Captain Cook 
on 20 April, 1770, 

We returned up the slope to the 
lizhthouse, about TOO) yards i land 
from the monument. In groups of 
ten, We climbed the 13D steps to the 
light where another pleasant officer 
met us, supplied loads of informa- 
lion und answered jnnumerable ques- 
lions. One of our members came 
away with a souvenir —a TN00 watt 
lamp that had scen only three- 
quarters of its life. At that stage the 
lamp 18 replaced by 4 new one so 
ay 10 minimise the chance of light 
failure ancl hasty emergency action. 
The prisms around the light magnify 
the power 1000 times, 

One of the officers very kindly 
led us to a good beach within the 
lighthouse enclosure where = We 
Iuiched and renrained a couple of 
hours. Another returned at 3 p.m, 
and unlocked the gate, Our president 
spoke for us all when he expressed 
appreciation af the friendly, gener 
ous attention «these officers hud 
piven Us, 

The broad expanse of flac rocks al 
Pr Hicks where the monuments 
stand is well above sea level, ond 
these pruitic rocks continue down 
to the sea in boulders of vanans 
sizes. One member followed them 
oul as far as the tide permitted but 
was disappointed to find so little 
marine life. There were no pools 
among the rocks und limpets seemed 
to be almost the only things that 
coulu stand the perpetual poundiny. 

The stretch of flat rocks carried 
spreading patches of plints thar onc 
might expect To see such as Angular 
Noonflower", Sea Celery", and plant 
we did mor expect to sce—a small 
Lobeliu. These plants formed low- 
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prowinge mats sprinkled with pale 
blne flowers. We decided it was 
probably Angled Lobelia’ mide 
prostrite by ms windswept position. 

At our lunch spat we found almost 
all the common coastal pluots hut. 
had been shown on the slides the 
previons night, and it was interest 
ing to sce thar Saw Bauksia had 
given way to Coast Banksia’. We 
Were surprised to find Lillypilly only 
twenty yards trond the beach, «wod 
Water Parsnip" supplied a real 
novelty. 

At this luaching place there was 
uw Sorange track in the sand near the 
rocks, TE Wis about 6°% aeroass with 
four pointed murks slizhtly dragged. 
Our marine people deeded jt was 
made hy a crab, A Sooty Oyster- 
culcher was aetive near these rocks 
and there were Crested ‘lerns and 
Cormorants. In the bush behind the 
beach were many honeveuters—the 
Yellow-winged and the Yellow-taced 
Honeyeater and the Little Watile- 
bird. 

On the return journey we made 
several stops including the promised 
one at the upstream crossing of the 
Thurra River ‘This was a delightful 
spot and wauld he immensely ppre- 
ciated on a hot day. There were 
widely spreading Kanoukas, truls uf 
Smilax and several bushes al Blue 
Olive-berry, one with pink flawers 
instead of white. 

More stops revealed more trea- 
sures; Trorked Sundew’ with a 
surprisingly tall stem bearing a clus- 
ter oof surprisingly large = while 
flowers; the lovely, deep blue Tall 
Lobelia’: flowering bushes of Pink 
Boronia”; and the intriguing Bushy 
Club-moss”. This Was about one foot 
high and almost every stem ended in 
a slender, creamy-green, male “cane”, 
ft looked Jike a miniature Chrisinias 
tree coniplete with candles, Con- 
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spicuous along several parts of the 
toad Were the tall, almost — black 
lieads of the Giant Sedge”. Many 
had Ofange-red seeds generously dis. 
tributed sloug the 23 fi. dark spikes 

Now and again « wallaby was seey 
in the bush and a black one leap 
yerass the road to front af the bys 
—lo the combined shout of all who 
suw it Rainbow Lorikeets screeche) 
attention ja their brilliant colours, 
while a Wedge-tuil Eagle sailed high 
seemingly aloot to the warld below i) 


Lind Nulional Park, 300 Decentber 


Our bus wok us west along Prince, 
Highway and turned off to the old 
highway into the Lind National Park, 
Shorily aller entering the Park wo 
wll gor eut of the bus and walked 
up the old highway with the valley 
of the Euchre Creek on our right 
The drop from the road to the ervek 
was Sstecp and densely covered with 
vegetation in jungle-like profusion: 
we never saw the water of the Euchre 
except where other linle creeks 
crossed under the road to join ib 

There were many Familiar plants 
here, Some less familiar, and the 
lerns by the roadside were pirticu- 
larly striking, There were delightful 
stretches of Pan Fern’, sometimes 
Coral Fern. und continually Gristle 
Fern’ jind the light green fronds of 
Rambow Fem ino association with 
Bracken®, 

Again We Siw several trees of Blue 
Olive-herry. some with while flowers, 
some with pale pink Mowers, and one 
with berrnes. Attractive as the ber 
rics are, the flowers are so charming 
und unusual that we feel they should 


be acknowledpedl wy [he cormmoen 
vume. We called them  Perged 
Bells. 


We had learned to recognise tic 
Walter Vine by its palmate Woves 
and here it was carrying clusters of 
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flower buds. Wotiga Vine was there 
jou but we found no flowers. 

jhe Golden Everlastings” were 
gitractive rogdside features at the less 
femy norihem end, and just south of 
Chub Terrace we found Nawers of the 
Dusky Coral Peu™. The large pea 
flowers eecall Sturt’s Desert Pea bul, 
as the common mame suggests, the 
colour of Dusky Coral Pea iso muted 
red father than a bright rec. 

All along the road our bird 
observers foundl much to interest 
them. There were Gang Gangs, Black 
Cockuloos, Dusky Woadswallows, 
Teaden Flycatcher, a fenmile King 
Parrot, Rufus Fantails, and a young 
Rufus Whistler, One member watehed 
» strangely selective incident. A 
young Grey Thrush wits making « lot 
af pose which had gathered several 
female “Vhrushes and oa femile 
Golden Whistler. Ht is known to bred 
poservers that a crying baby bird 
uften draws the attention of some 
adult females but here an unusual 
thing happened. A young Cuckoo 
arrived and it was chased away. Was 
it chased away because it was a 
cuckoo or because it was young? The 
latter Scems the more hkely reason 
but even that seems Ssirange. 

We lunched at Olive Branch 
Creek where the bus had followed 
ip with our food. We boarded the 
hus again at Club Terrace and 
arived back at Cunn River compara- 
lively carly but only just hefore 
heavy rain, 

There were slides again this even- 
ing, slides of w holiday in New 
Jealand. Mr. Cliff Bueglehole was 4 
very welcome weiter, bul the plant 
enrhysnists had the poor mun identi- 
fying specimens meh) up co mid: 
night! Not thar - think fe minded, 
and the botanists were mos! uppre- 
cunve of his help. 
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To Mallacoota, 3] December 


We set out castwards along the 
Princes Highway to Genoa and then 
turned off south-east for Malla: 
coota. 

We noted the jungle-like growth 
us we passed through the Alfred 
National Park and wished we had 
somebody who knew the pice and 
could take us investigating there. 
But, no such person being available, 
we consoled ourselves with thoughts 
of the leeches to which we would 
not be acting as blood donors. 

A couple of miles before Genoa 
we Were met by two club members 
who guided us la a good botanical 
area just north of the highway, 
Right by the roadside were tall 
spikes of Golden Spray, and further 
in were bushes of Crimson Bottle- 
brush” in full bloom, Wiry Baurea’, 
and both Burgan’! and White Kun- 
zgea= There were several other 
flowers here including lovely clumps 
of the now yery familar Blue Dam- 
picra and Large Fan-llower. aa Onjon 
Orchid and some Large Tongue 
Orchids, 

Another stop just before entering 
Genoa wave us a chance to pul our 
glasses 01 some extensive ponds. 
There were Swans with cygnets, Black 
Duck, Spur-wing Plovers, White-faced 
Herons, and a wheeling flock of 20 to 
30 «This, both White and Straw- 
wecked 

The road from Genoa to Malla- 
coota took us through forest sinnilur 
to thal seen on previous days when 
we travelled south, but here there 
was the addition of Bloodwoods”, 
recognised by their tesselited bark. 

Mallicoota Inlet is certainly « 
lovely spot. 

Mr aA. 6, Peisley. a country 
member of the FNCV, met us am 
Mallacoota and, fter the food shops 
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had received oul patronage, he led 


us to Betka River. The bus was 
parked among Swainp Paperbarks 


and We walked across the bridge to 
lunch on the ocean beach a few 
hundred yards further on. En route 
we found several Gun Myrtles", Vic» 
tori’s only Angophora, They looked 
just like cucalypts but some of these 
Gum Myrtles had flower bads and we 
could sce they lacked the lithe cap 
to the bud which is the main dis 
linguishing feature of the eucalypts, 

On one of the eucalypts a Mistle- 
toe” carried orangy-vyellow flowers 
14” to 2” Jong. But what caused even 
more interest than the  harclsorne 
flowers was the presence of another 
inistletoe growing on i, The hunter 
hinted! The buds and stems of the 
second jmistictoe were covercad with 
hairs tarming a sort Of yellow felt 
This was the Golden Mistletoe’ - 
Although the Golden Mistletoe occurs 
in NSW and Qucenshind, in Victoria 
it is confined to the Matlacoota ores 
Ir is always parasitic on another 
mistletoe, aud usually ou a member 
uf the genus Dendrophithoe as in this 
cise. 

Ac the rocks near our lunching 
spot there was a basalt intrusion 
throwgeh the strata Some of the 
rocks had fantastic formations and 
shapes, But again, as al Pt, Hicks, 


marine life Was practically non- 
existent, 
After Janch our parly divided. 


Many members look advantage of 
the several cars to go to the heath- 
lands near the acrodrome. while 
others stayed to bird-wateh wr to walk 
along the beach, 


At the sweradrome heathlands the 
thiekets of Souther) Mahogany” 


drew our attention, Although Maho- 
ganics ure not large trees, here they 
were dwarfed and growing fike Mal- 
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Ices, low and niwnyetrunked. Two 
plats caused excitement for thy 
were new fo almost all ef us: Aly 
Howirtia” and the procumbeut Lily 
daly’. But these numes did not voip, 
cide with our interpretation — 9) 
colour! ‘The 4" flawers of — Bhy 
Howitlia Were a mauve-pink rathe 
than blue, and those of Lilac Lary 
were pale pink! Orchids included the 
Large Tongue Orchid, Horned Orehy, 
and the Hyacinth Orchid". The Hyy. ) 
¢inth Orchid hus no leaves and pus. 
pet ats food iv an unusual way. Uf % 
probably saprophytic on humus an the 
soil. but its meets are oflen near the 
roots of a eucalypt to Which, per 
haps, it 1s Connected by a fungty, 
thus drawing some of its food by » 
sort of secondary parasitism, 


Three o'clock found us all in’ the 
bus again bound for Bastion Poin) 
to do some rock pool hunting while 
the tide reeeded. But the tide was 
stil rather high wnd there was title 
of interest to the nrarine enthusiasts. 
Also, the stmita of the rocks were 
tilted almost vertical anc made walk- 
ing distinctly difficult. Fron: Pt. Bas. 
tion one jooks inliind to the narrow 
entrance to Mallacoota Inlet. 


We arrived back at Cann River 
soon after 3.30 p.m. Our social com- 
mittee promptly got busy = and 


remained busy right up to 9 pom, im 
preparation for the New Year party, 
The highlight of the party was the 
competition “narucal arrangements” 
Actually they were most renvatural, 
very amusing aid = extraordinarily 
varied. They ranged from a large 
nesting tiade From sponge gutherci 
on the beach to a sovall echiine of 
a weather-worn but still spiky Bank 
sia cone. Ag enjoyable evening ended 
with the greeting of the New Your 
and singing “Auld Lane Syne". 
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To Winger Inter. | January 


Our bus took us about ten miles 
eastward along the highway and 
mmed south along the road Jeading 
wy Wingan Inlet, It was 9 rough road 
and the bus went only as far as 
qdvised — lo the turn-off at the 
Gatesmill Vrack three or four miles 
from the coast. At this curn-oll were 
huge Silvertop trees. seemingly in the 
rocess Of heing harvested. 

At the turn-off various people 
went yarmous ways. Many toak their 
junches and continued along the 
yery rough "rand to) Wingatt 
Nigtional Park and Wingan Inlet. 
Some, also wiih lunches, took the 
Gateshill Track towards the Elusive 
Lakes. Others, reluetant lo carry 
lunches, walked a couple of miles 
along one or other of these roultes 
and returned to the bus for 4 meal 

We all suw the Giant Trigger 
plunt’ for it was: farrly plentiful an 
ith routes aml those persons who 
wissed observing it were treed to 
come and look at this astonishing 
thing. The young plants resenibled 
introduced pine tree seedlings, bur the 
bigger ones branched several times 
and at the end of each branch was 
an iMforescence 8" to 12" lang Mast 
of them carried frum but there were 
vnough flawers 10 convince us they 
really were trigger pints. The 
nuiority of these plants were three 
or four feet high but a few went 
io to six: feet, Writing in “The Age” 
some time ago, Mr. Norman Wake- 
field says that the Giant ‘Trigger- 
plant rarely lives more than two 
years. He says that, ufler the tirst 
lawers have died, four more shoots 
wow. out from the top of the stem. 
wieh shoot bearing 4 panicle of 
flowers. If the plant lives fo another 
sensor euch of those four branches 
produces another four branches. 

Along the Wingan road the rapid 
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changes of Vewotation were a bit 
bewildering. Dropping into a siipht 
pully we would find Manket-leaf” anc 
other moisture-loving plants while 
on the hill only a hundred yards 
away wis Saw Banksia! Purther on 
we found Hill Banksia’ and more 
of our beloved Fringed Bells. but 
several of these warrynied the usual 
common name of Blue Oljve-herry. 
There were lovely spreading bushes 
of Pink Boronia, The Narrow-leaf 
Geebung” was in flower, some had 
green berries, and the inner bark of 
the slender trunks roused imterest-— 
paperthin layers of a bright rust-red 
colour, almost scarlet, 

~Stayers on the Wingin route were 
Uclighted to find the Lilwe Lily agamn, 
This time the flowers were ! to 
across und mauve rivher than the 
pale fink of yesterday. Towards the 
Inlet were huge Yellow  Siringy- 
barks” mixed with Bloodwoods. Very 
dark butterflies fluttered round the 
walkers but nobody knew what they 
were, 

The track alongside the Inlet was 
marshy wd continued right to the 
sea, About 200 yards out beyond the 
enirance to Wingan Inlet are “The 
Skerries, an irregular row of granite 
rocks. A colony of seals was at one 
end of low rocks und a colony of 
cormorants on higher rocks at the 
other end. As one member succinetly 
remarked “the colany of cormorants 
hus obviously been there for very 
many years”! 

Those who followed the Gateshill 
road towards the Elusive Lakes 
walked five or six miles but never 
arrived at any lake. At the crest of 
each rise they saw the lakes uhead 
through the trees but, arrived at the 
next crest, the lakes were still 
heyand them Did our walkers. tol- 
low the wrong road? Are the lakes 
onty of Seasonal occurrence? Or has 
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ihe name been given to the mirages 
which, perhaps. are characteristic of 
that locality? Those people would 
certainly hke to know. 

The seekers of the Elusive Lakes 
disturbed the domestic duties of a 
pair of Spotted Pardolotes, ‘The group 
was having lunch on a bank by the 
road when the pardolotes appeared 
on a nearby Geebung. Each had 
something In its beak and remues! 
oh the bush or fluttered near Wt and 
watched fhe munching Picld Nats, 
Observing the hirds observing them, 
the group decided they ought to 
move, ‘The birds promptly flew sown 
to the bank to a nesting tunnel that 
had been hidden by Icgs! 

All parties trom all roptes were 
back at the bus by 4 o'clock and 
we returned over the rough road 16 
Cann River, 

That evening we observed an 
elusive Jake of our own—and with 
out walking hall a dozen miles, 
Looking oul the back window from 
the first floor of the hotel, we saw 
the valley a few hundred yards away 
covered with mist. The mist was low 
and flat, not at all furry, amd looked 
just as water looks at twilight. There 
seemed to be no mist anywhere cise, 


Cunn Valley Highway, 2 January 


Qur bus took us along the Cann 
Valley Highway going north. Just 
out of the township of Cann River 
we stopped to ramble in the small 
local reserve, There were many ipter- 
esting plants in the reserve but it 
was much overgrown with black 
berry, and ic was diffleule to under- 
stand why everything had been 
cleared to leave a ten-yard bare strip 
each side of the river. A tumbled- 
down old shack Was interesting 
because of the thick slabs of stringy- 
bark used for the walls. 
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Bushes of bluesh foliage — with 
square stems made us aware of the 
presence of Blue Gums” There were 
Blackwoods™ and Black Wattles*, 
and hanging from a Lilly-pilly were 
“ihree climbers in one tangle” ay x 
member expressed it, One of the 
climbers was Smilax, another was 
Wombat Berry with both flowers and 
green (nol yet orange) berries, ond 
the third we thought ta be a species 
of Marsdenia, Clematis” made 4 
fourth climber and a was covered 
with ity feathery fruits, 

There Were several Rufus Pantiils 
flying nearby and one was found on 
w nest. There were butterflies galore, 
though far outauntbered by the fies, 
The burterflies were Common Browns 
and they were almost all males. We 
were told that these were probably 
ihe first hatching: the next hatching 
would include many more females, 
while a third hutebing would consis! 
mostly of males aguin. 

Leaving the reserve, our roule 
followed the Cann River, At first iL 
was some distance away to Our left 
and the siver flats were under pas- 
ture. These pasture lands with the 
hills behind made an attractive rural 
scene, Approaching the hills we 
crossed the fiver and followed it 
closely, the river then being on ovr 
right, As we went further north the 
river banks became steeper and, 
further up, the water formed tamb- 
ling cascades over grey rocks of 
pneissic nature, 

Soon after entering the hills a cut 
img along the highway drew the 
attention of the geologisis. Tt was 
mostly granitic rock with the ass 
clated aureele. Gneiss and a vein of 
yellowish-green rock were discovered, 
Meantime somebody had observed 4 
White-naped Honeyeater feeding 
young in the mest, 
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We went as far north as Chandlers 
Creek where we lunched—all of us 
wider one huge Blackwood. There 1 
was that Mr. Archie May found us. 
On the way we had left a letter al 
his house to which we now retumed. 
Severul tall and handsome Blue Gums 
edged the side road that Jed to Mr. 
May's house. 

Mr May has a remarkable collec- 
ron of moths, butterflies, phasmids 
and beetles, and outside he has a 
walled pom and island with lortoises, 
goldfish and several lizards. A small 
water-Uragon on the roof appirently 
Uelied such enclosure, 

Mr. May was about to lead us lo 
an area where the Black-stem Maiden- 
hair’ is plentiful When the heavens 
opened and we feceived our only 
heavy rain at daytime. It poured and 
hailed. Fortunately we were ull in 
the bus and moving off. Unfartun- 
ately, water got info the engine ind 
hrought us to a halt, Our driver 
managed to remedy the matter while 
several members braved the down- 
pour and went oul to see the orchid 
collection Of Mr, May's nearhy neigh- 
bour. Fearing further engine trauble 
and the rain continuing, the majority 
decided with the bus driver ta return 
iy Cann River, A few enthusiasts 
jrusferred to Mr. May's car. 

The cur tired off the highway 
wid, alter crossing a snmall bridge. 
the Gecupants got out to shither amd 
weave their Way between, under and 
over dripping vegetation to the 
Black-slem Majidenhair. There was 
auite a lot of it, and the property 
awner picked some Cronds to he tuken 
back to the hotel 


eum ta Melbourne. 3 Janiery 
The grey weather modericed our 
vecrer as we departed for home soon 
aller ¥ a.m. Unfortunately, we left 
wo members behind with 4b gustrie 
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compliwoat. Two other sufferers Faced 
the long journey home, a joumey 
mude even longer by the withessing 
of an accident newe Drouin, Add 
next day, two more members went 
down with the Sarme complaint! All 
attributed it to the water at Cann 
River, At least we can be grateful 
that the trouble did not o¢cur earlier 
and impair the enjoyment of the carly 
Irips. 

Instead of going via Lakes Ent- 
rance we toak fhe more northerly 
route through Bruthen and stopped 
at Stony Creck to find Ladies 
Tresses®, These are sometimes called 
Spiral Orchids because of the spiral 
arrangement of the closely-packed 
flowers up the stem, We luiehed at 
Bairnsdale and came into Melbourne 
about 6 p.m. 

Everybody wha went on this trip 
had a thoroughly good time and they 
join me to thank our excursion secre- 
tary, Marie Allender. Miss Allender 
plans such a trip months ahead. con- 
tacts local nd other naturalists, 
mukes our bookings and sees To many 
other things, Well hefore all arrange- 
ments ure complete for one inp, 
plans for another are forming in her 
mind. And the moithly day excur 
sions also keep her busy. We are 
indeed Jucky to huve such a camper 
ent and enthusistic person us excur 
sion secretary. Also, we think thu 
Maric has some sort of pull with 
the clerk of weather, We went to one 
of the wettest places in Victoria bul, 
while Melbourne endured min diay 
and night to total 44 mehes, we hud 
sunny days and most of our ein fell 
ul nizhr, Some very heuvy showers 
dunng our retam = lo Melhourne 
emphasised our good Iwek—or Marie’s 
pull with that clerk. Think you Marie 
Allender for a happy, carel ree, 
natiralist-vich ten days—and for Ihe 
good weather! 
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Botanical names of the plants that are mentioned in (he foregoiug avconnt; 


Cabbagetree Palm, 
Liviyronia australis. 
Silvertop, Encalyptiy sléberi. 
White Surifgybark, 
Eucalvprus globoidea- 
Messmate Stringybark, 
Encalyprus obliqua. 
Suw Banksia, Banksia serrata, 
Large Dueck Orchid, Culeana major. 
Small Puck Orchid, Caleana miner, 
Horned Orehid, 
Orthacverus stew Tam, 
Austral Leck Orchid, 
Prasophyllun australe. 
Large Tongue Orehid, 
Cryptoseylis subnlata. 
Fired Tongue Orchid, 
Cryptostvlis junrteriana. 
Blue Dampiera, Damperd stricta. 
Large Pan-lower, 
Scnaevola purrcervtissinni. 
Tufted Blue-lily. 
Stypandra Caespitosa 
Blue-spike Milkwort. 
Comespermtd ealyvinega 
Heth Milkwort- 
Comesperma ericinan, 
Fringed Lily, Tlewsanuties jureifolius 
Pairies’ Aprons. 
Luriehulana dichotoma 
Golden Spray, Miifarfa june. 
Swamp Heath, Sprengelia incarnate 
Grass ‘ree. Manthorrhoed restnasr. 
Wedding Bush, 
Ricinvcurpas pimifpetins 
Prickly Tea-tree or Manukit, 
Lyeptospernline jumipertiint 
Swatop Paper-bark, 
Melalenca ericifolla 
Blue Qlive-berry or Fringed Bells. 
Elacocarpus reticulatus. 
Mountain Grey Gum, 
Eucalyptus eypellocarpa. 
Swamp Gum, Fueulyptus evara. 
River Peppermint, 
EBnuealypiis andreand, 
Derwent Speedwell, 
Veronica derweatia, 
Wombat Berry, 
Fivateephis latifatine, 
Bearded Tylophora, 
Tylophora harheta, 
Muttonwood, Rapanet howitriana, 
Cwigey Heath-myrtle, 
Buecker virgata. 
Lilly-pilly, 
Eugenia (Acmrend?) snithir 
Kanooka, Trivrania lanrina. 


. Sweet Pritosporim, 


Pitteasperum widulation, 
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Wonga Vine. Pandorea pandoran, 
Smilax, Srilay qustratis. 

Water Vine, Cissus Iv perliuca 
Rock belt-tern. Pyrrasid rtipestis, 
Tonghi Batilebrush, 

Callistemon subalatuy 
Angular Noonflower, 

Carpolrotus rosii. 
Sea Celery, Aplin prastratim, 
Angled Labelia, Lobelia alata, 
Coast Banksta, Banksia integrifnii. 
Water Parsnip, Sium larifeliam. 
Forked Sundew, Drosera binata, 
Tall Lobelia, Lobelia gibhosa 
Pink Boronia, Boronia muelleri, 
Bushy Club-mioss, 
Lycopodium deuteradensum 
Giant Sedge. Guliriiq. clarkei 
Fan Fern, Sticherns leabatus. 
Coral Fern, Gleicheria microphylla, 
Gristle Fern, 
Bleclinum cardlaginenn 
Ruinbuw Fern, Culetia dubia, 
Bracken. Preridiwen esenlentum. 
Golden Everlistitg. 
Holichirysam bracteatum. 
Dusky Coral-pca, 

Kennedya rubieunide, 
Crimson Bottlebrush, 

Callistemon  oltrinus 
Wiry Haucren, Bavera ruhioides, 
Burean, Leptospermunr ericaides, 
White Kunzea, Kinzea anthigua 
Onion Orchid, Micratiys unifolta 
Bloodwood, Eucealyptys gummiferd 
Gum Myrtle, angapliora florilinde 
Mistletue. Denaroaphthe sp. 
Golden Mistletoe, 

Notothives subaureany 
Soulhern Mahogany, 

Eucalyptus batryniies, 
Blue Howittia, Howlrtia trilocilany. 
Lilac Lily, Sohellkammerd undulata 
Hyacinth Orchid, 

Dipodium punetatics, 
Giant Trigger-plent, 

Stvlidium larivifalium, 
flanker deal. Bedtordta salieina. 
Hill Banksia, Manksin spinitosa, 
Nurrow-loal Geebuon, 

Perscarita LlUnewrls 
Yellow Stringybark, 

Eucelvptus enuelleriina 
Blue Gum, Euculyyrus hcosrefa- 
Blackwoou, Acacia mielanaxylion 
Black Wattle, <ewela mmaris 
Clematis, Clematiy wristata. 
Blackstem Maidenhair, 

Adiantum fernreceum, 
Ladies Tresses, Splranthes sinenes. 
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Burramys parvus Broom (Marsupialia) from Falls Creek 


area of the Bogong High Plains, Victoria 


hy Joas M. Dixox® 


ApstRACT 


A live female specimen of Burramys 
pares Wits collected on 23 February 
\97L by the author when carrying out 
mammal trapping programme close 
wy Falls Creek at approximately 
jae m, (S900 f1,). This is only the 
second specimen of this species col- 
jected in Victoria. A study of the 
species and its ecology is in progress. 


History OF SPPCIES 


Robert Broom, a Seottish doctor 
and naturalist, located bones of a 
ynall marsupial in) the Wombeyan 
Caves, New South Wales tr 1894. He 
Jeserthed these ws a new genus and 
species, Burramyy  parvus Broom, 
1896. At that stage the affinities of 
this Species Were not known, and 
despite work on the Wombeyan fos- 
sil mutterial which was carried oul 
hy Ride (1956, 1964), and on sub- 
sequently located Buchan Cuves 
maternal by Wakefield (1960), the 
status of BL parvus remained conjec- 
jurul. 

In 1966, @ small possum was 
found in a ski hut at Mt. Hotham, 
Victoria, by Dr. K. Shoriman whe 
took it to the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department, Melbourne (Ride L970). 
1 was identified as a living Burrurniys 
hy Mr. N. A. Wakefield, This spect- 
men, a male, was kept im the hope 
fhal more specimens would be 
located, but allermpts to do this were 
unsuccessful, and ic died nine months 
later, Its skin und skeleton ure lodged 
in the National Museum of Victoria, 
registered number ©7290. 
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Early in 1970. a live Burramys 
was trapped in the Kosciusko National 
Park, N.S.W., by Dr, I, and Mrs, J, 
MeT, Cowan, from Canada, who were 
working there with a team from 
CS,.1-R.0., Canberra, Further field 
work led to the capture of two more 
specimens Which Were taken to Can- 
berra for study. 

On 19 and 20 February, 197), 
the author attended an Alpine Forum 
conducted by the Natural Resources 
Conservution League of Victoria and 
held at Mt. Beatity in north-east Vie- 
Wria. Following this, she spent five 
days in the field trapping mammal 
species at increasing altitudes from 
Howmans Track 1128 m. (3700 f1,) 
lo the granite strewn peaks above 
Falls Creck at 1798 m. (5900 11,)- 
It was in the Jauter area. approxi- 
mately 7.2km. (4.5 miles) south- 
west of Falls Creek (Lat. 36° 53’ S; 
Long. 147° 15’ B) that a specimen 
of Burranys Was trapped. (Plate 1}. 

During the following week, three 
plore specimens of Burremys were 
trapped at Mt. Hotham by officers of 
the Fisheries and Wildlife Dept, 


MATERIALS AND MErETHODS 


Traps were of the folding alum- 
inium wpe, and included Sberman’s 
23 x 8 x 9 cm. and Elliott's 32,5 % 
95 x 10cm, Twenty-one traps were 
set in the urea on this occasion. 
Bait used was Walnut, « peanut butter 
honey and oatmeal mixture, or both 
The Burramys was captured in a 


*Ourser ol Vertebrate: Nurronal Museiim 4 
Veelora 
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ee 
cad 


——_ 


Sherman trap which contained both 
baits. No other mammul species was 
captured on that night. However, 
on subsequent occasions Antechinus 


swainyonit. was collected in large 
numbers, and skinks Egernia whitii 


and Sphenomorphus tympanum were 
also trapped, There was no evidence 
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Study area showing alpine shrubs and snow 
site is arrowed 


Plate 1, 


Hill close to 
study area 
showing 
characteristic 
granite tors, 


Vhoto: 


Joan M. Dixon 


from trapping of the presence of the 
allied rat. Rattus fuscipes assimilis: in 
the area, Large scats deposited on 
rocks. and tracks appear to be from 
the fox Wulpes vulpes. Large tracks 
throughout the urea are made by 
cattle which browse herbs and larger 
shrubs, and clamber among _ the 


gums, Burramys capture 


Photo: Joun M 
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Pyaon 


gramite tors, The Burramys was col 
jected close lo such a track. 
DrsCRIPTION OF AREA 

The hillside faces almost due west, 
und the granite tors which may form 
jarge outcrops several metres Across 
occur in both the alpine heath and 
snow gum areas (Plate 2). Good 
cover is provided for small mammals 
and reptiles in both areas, and pir- 
iicularly the latter in view of the 
heavy stow blanket preseot for a 


t. Eucalyptus panetflora var. alpina 
» Ortes laneifelia 

3. Prostanthera nivea 

4. Drimys xerophila 

§, Euplirasia glaeialis 

6. Oxylohinm alpestre 

7, Hovea longifolia vir, alpina 

8. Poa australis 

Y. Srylidiumt graminifolivm 


10. Phebaliun) squamulosum vat. alpinum 


ll. Olearia frostii 

12. Brachycome aculeata 

13, Pimelea sp. probably P. alpina 
14. Bassiaea foltosa 

15. Pimelea axiflora var. alpina 


16. Olearia phlogopappa var. subrepanda 
17. Ranunculus sp. close to R, lappacens 


18. Oreamyrrhis sp. 

19. Asperula sp. probably A. gunnii 
Ww. Selerantius biflorus 

2, Cotula alpina 


22. Celmisia asteliifolia (broad-leaved torm) 


23. Acaena anserinifoliu 


large part of the year. It was in this 
location, at the edge of the tree line, 
in the shelter of several granite 
boulders, under cover of stunted snow 
gums scarcely exceeding three metres 
in height, and larger alpine shrubs 
about a metre high, that B, parvas 
Was trapped (Plate 3), 


The following plant species were 
collected within a radius of approxi- 
mately twenty metres of the Burraniyy 
location. 


White Sullee 
Alpine Orites 
Snowy Mint-bush 
Alpine Pepper 
Glacial Eyebright 
Mountain Shaggy-pea 
Alpine Hovea 
‘Tussock grass 
Grass Trigger Plant 
Phebalium 
Datsy-bush 

Daisy 

Alpine Rice-flower 
Lenfy Bossiaea 
Bootlace-bush 
Daisy-bush 
Common Butlercup 
Carraway 
Mountain Wood-fuit 
Twin-flower Knawel 
Alpine Cotula 
Silver Daisy 
Bidvee-widgee 


BurRAMYS IN CAPTIVITY 


When collected, the animal was 
docile, Wo was a juvenile, the pouch 
being scarcely visible, Water offered 
to ii soon after capture was readily 
accepted. The rattike tail was fully 
extended, ant at that stage It made 
no attempt to coil it. Its weight soon 
after capture was 27 gm 
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Diet: A mixed diet was offered to 
it, and seeds of the following native 
plants accepted: Bowstaed foliasa, 
Hovea longifolia, Orites lancifolia, 
Oxylobium alpestre. The tops of pods 
of these species were neatly decapi- 
tated and the seeds extracted. Fruit 
of Levcopagon suavolery (Mountain 
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Beard-heath) which was not recorded 
from the study area was also eaten 
The srea abounded in imsect hie, 


especmly moths and grasshoppers. 
Various insect species from the 
study area an! from other Imcurions 
have been alfered to Burramys, and 
the follawing species taken; Ori 
dera ninlstratis (praying = orantsd, 
Telewgrviluy vommoduy (brown 
cricket), noctuil moths, grasshoppers 
Fam. Acrididae, Antheria eucalypd 
(emperor gum moth). Tt appears 
that insects are a desirable if not 
essential constituent of the diet of 
Birrarnys. 

Artificial foods such 4% parrot seed, 
nits, weupes are well tolerated by the 
imimal, While honey and Penta-Vite 
have been given as chietary supple- 
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Plate 3, 


Vexetauion ip 
close ProOAumty 
1 Burrus u 
site, whith is 
indieated by 
pauper Wither 
ar left of 
phatiweraph 


Photor 
Iran M 


Bik vee) 


ments. Nuls are carried away and 
stored by the animal, This gives 
same insight into its feeding bubs 
in’ winter, Afier five weeks the 
animal weighed Jam, and showed 
evidence of maturation. The pouch, 
tivhtly closed at fir, is now CApni) 
quite marked. 

Sound praduetian;  Oceasionally 
smn guttural noises aire uttered, 
usually in response to Some adverse 
situation which causes the animal 
some dlegree of stress 

Mavenrents: Well tdapted — tor 
climbing und jumping, Anrwn 
makes only occasional prehensile use 
of its long tail. However, the distal 
end may curl jightly but firmly 
wound a support when the animal 
is preparing lo move from one place 
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to another. When it is awakened 
during the day, it often has the tail 
tightly coiled, in such a way that the 


cqudal vertebrae are particularly 
apparent through the skin. When it 
runs and jumps, Burramys usually 


has the tail held almost straight out 
hehind it like a rudder. 

Grooming activities: These are 
particularly common when the animal 
has been repeatedly disturbed as in 
photographic work, The pattern of 
activity is similar to that shown by a 
number of small marsupials and 
native rodents. Tt squats on its hind 
fect and rubs one front paw after 
ihe other across the snout. The tail 
may be brought forward between 
ihe hind feet and carefully cleaned 
with the mouth and front feet. 

Nest building: The animal has 
been housed in a stainless steel cage 
42.4% 31 x 23 em, with an attached 


Plate 4. Burraniys parviis 


Victoria, 23 February, 
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nest box 13 x 13 x 13cm. Stainless 
steel mesh occupies the top and one 
side of the cage, and glass the other 
side. The cage appears to offer 
reasonable space for the animal ex- 
cept in the vertical dimension. Experi- 
ments will be conducted with a larger 
cage, Although it has been provided 
with the nest box, tussock grass, 
bark, leaf litter, pieces of shrubs 
and small rocks as well as cardboard 
eyiinders a few inches in diameter, 
Burrumys usually prefers to sleep 
in an open nest constructed of loosely 
woven tussock grass. It may cover 
ihis partially with other vegetation, 
No special runways have been made 
in ihe cage, which is to be expected 
with an arboreal or semi-arboreal 
species, It is apparent that larger 


observation areas are necessary for 
ihis type of information to be 
obtained, 


female, collected from Falis Creek area, 
L971. 


Photo: By 


“The Age” 


courtesy 
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MORPHOLOGICAL COMMENTS 


The colour and form of the animal 
are very similar lo the fitst specimen 
fron) Mt, Hotham, except that tt as 
much smailer. The most obvious 
feature by which the species may be 
recognised externally is the long tail. 
Phe body fur continues for about 
Lem. along the tail, and beyond this 
the tail is almost naked (Plate 4), 
The following are the dimensions for 


Plate 5, 
Lett mandible of Mt. Hotham specimen 


ol kB 
Vict 


Mus 
x 24 


parvirs, wnale, C7290. Nat, 
showing seetorial premolar 
Photo: Fo Gilby 


Our specimen: Total length 235 my, 
tail 142 mm.,, ear 16.5 mm., hind foo: 
16.0 mm. 

(he pouch has been examined ang 
nipples found to be four in numbe; 
arranged in two pails, one pair op 
each side situated = postero-laterally 
willy one mipple of each parr located 
behind the otber 

The teeth 
while the animal anaesthetised 
with ether, and the premolar tect) 
seen to exhibit the sectoral form 
typical of Brrraniys parvus (Plate 5) 


been 
Was 


have cXumined 
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Aboriginal Paintings at Muline Creek 


by ALvo MaAssa.a® 


Muline Creek is the most northerly 
of the larger crecks issuing fram the 
western scarp of the Grampian’s Vic- 
fora Range. For our purpose it is 
jest reached from Hall's Gap by 
crossing the Victoria Valley: to Vie- 
joria Gap, wod after negouting the 
Glenisla Crossing of the Glenelg 
River. by continuing south along the 
foot of the range until the creek is 
met. 

The paintings, which will be known 
as Muline Creek No. 1, are about 
three-quarters of a mile in a north- 
easterly direction from the point 
where the creek crosses the road, and, 
of course, cum only be reached on 
foot. However, the nature of ihe 
country is such that walking through 
i. is nol the strenuous exercise usual 
in the Grampians, It is nevertheless 
just as panoramic as elsewhere in 
jhese mountains, and nature lovers 
will find the walk a delightful excur- 
yon into the realms of botany and 
yoology, not in any way inferior 10 
any in the more precipitous and 
-uveed parts of the ranges. 

The paintings are on the porth- 
esst fuce of a large tor, at feast 
soft. high by 100 ft. long. They are 
in ted ochre on a@ relatively smoot 
purl of the rock face, low down, 
close to the sandy floor; and are 
partly protected Erom the rain, but 
wot from the wind und the sun, by 
the overhung of the tor, 

The smooth surface on the face 
of the rock is only about 2 ff, 10in, 
by 4ft, Gin, and is cracked and 
flaked here atid there, and the sec- 
tion closest to the sandy fioor is 
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abraded and so sand) = blawa. = This 
weathering process must already have 
been in progress in Aboriginal times. 
because part of the design is over 
the “new face of the rock, of 
should J say, was painted, or per 
haps repainted, over old flaking scars, 
However, Nuking has continued into 
more recent linies, to the detriment 
of the painting. 

The paintings consist of a small 
group of abstract symbols, and these 
ure always difficult of interpretation, 
even without the added problems 
caused by weathering and fading. 
Beginning trom the left there is at 
upright long oval design, 121 by 
3 in. in size, bisected by a perpen- 
diculur stripe. To the right of the 
oval there are three perpendicular 
stripes, respectively 14in., 13 in., and 
I4in. long. To the right of these 
there is a design somewhat like a 
long legged letter P im. in length 
with the belly of the P protruding 
3in. Across the top of the group of 
stripes and the letter P there is a 
7 in. long stripe. 

A little below and to the left of 
the whole grou there ts im isolated 
rendition of a “bird track”, almost 
entirely painted over a flaking sear, 
and on the abraded and sand blown 
section at the bottom of the rock 
face, below the “bird track". traces 
of an unrecognizable design are 
Visible, 

The long oval design is similar to 
qwo depicted in the sheller known 
as the Canip of (he Emu’s Foot, which 


6418 Wolseley Str, Mont Albert Vic, 3127 
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is not far {rom the Muline Creek site, 
but over the crest of the range. This 
design has a world-wide distribution, 
and in Australia is believed to repre- 
sent a ceremonial head gear made 
from possum fur, 

The stripes and the letter P are 
probably all part of the one design, 
which could have represented a pubic 
fringe. This fringe, commonly known 
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as an “apron”, formed part of the 
Aborigine’s ceremonial “dress”, the 
components of which, besides the 
head gear and the apron are; the 
nose bone, leg and arm ornaments, 
und a particular style of facial and 
body painting. 

A similar, but much better ren- 
dered and preserved apron was. des- 
eribed by me from the Black Range 


Plate 1 


The paintings 
of Muline 
Creek. 


Photo: Aiithor 
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Shelter No. 3. to the west of Muline 
Creek, but probably in the same 
imbal terntory. 

Bird tracks are relatively common 
in painted shelters in the Grampians. 
They may, or may not, he totem 
symbols, Of represent the tracks of 
4 bird totem ancestor. 

If any “Lizards” were painted on 
this site they have not survived, but 
ihe extant paintings are in the Liz- 
und Style and obviously belong to the 
game art context as all the other 
known sites in the Victorian Range, 
ihe majority af those discovered in 
the Black Range, and the only site 
so far found jn the Mount Diflicult 
Range. 

A notable particular of the present 
siw, other than fhe similarity of 
motifs 1 Black Range No, 3, Is the 
bid track being pamted over 4 scar 
Ieft by surtace flaking. Though in 
iwlE insignificant hecause of our 
present [imitations im dating methods, 
this poml, like the hard green fun- 
gon growth on Black Range No. 2 
and Boggy Creek No, |, may in the 


future prove to be of assistance in 
dating these Aboriginal antiquities. 
In any case, the Muline Creek site 
is a Valuable Ink in the chain of 
evidence for the study of the distri- 
bution af art motifs in the Gram- 
plans, 

We ure indebted for the discovery 
of this new site to the indefatigable 
Ellis Tucker, of Brit Brit, who al- 
ready has to his eredit several other 
puinted sites, including the Camp of 
the Emu’s Foot and Black Range 
No, 2. 

Members of our party, besides Mr, 
Tucker who guided us, were: Lan 
McCann, of Stawell: Graenie Kinross 
Smith; my brother Silvio, and myself, 
wll of Melbourne 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Botiuny Group 
17 March, (971 


Mr, Alan Mortison gave a (most inter 
esting lalk on “Uneommean Native 
Plants". dlustrated by & great number 
ol superb photographs taken by the 
speaker in many olit-of-the-way places 
in remote wreas of Victoria, These colout 
dies Deought to reality plants ihat 19 
many of the members were known only 
&) nhmes in the floras publisticd in houk 
form by Ewrrt, aind tare recently by 
Wills Areas particularly well repre 
sented were the Alps, the Crranypiins 
und Kaeat Chopstind, and the fiowenie 
plants were supplemented by cxumples 
of pare ferns, clulymosses and lungs. 
Mr. Mornson has wlso photographesl 
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rare plants in other parts of Ausiraliit, 
and has had many batanizing trips to 
the Centre und the far North, The 
speaker was thinked by fhe chairman 
(Mr. K. Kleimecke), and the 21 mem- 
bers present showed their appreciation 
by acclimation, : Fa: 
Mr. Len Fell spoke of bis exhibits: 
of pressed Western Australian wild 
flowers. including Qualup Bell (Pimelea 
physexfes), Regellay Plarytheca, Latrobeny 
‘auins amt Acacia hwnesivna, & wattle 
with hue phyllodes and single flowers 
sessile on stems. ' 
The secretary showed the Tatest Issae 
of “Geelong Noruralist’, a special 
Olways number that includes very good 


hotanical surveys as well as other 
epects of the natural history of the 
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region, A nature show commillee, con- 
sisting of Miss M, Allender, Mr. Klein- 
ecke, Mr. J. Baines, and others to be 
co-opted, was elected, 


Hawthorn Junior F.N.C. Annual Report 
Key Office-Bearers 1970/1. 


President —Mr. D. Mcinnes, 

Secretary — Joan Hindle, 12 Marden 
St.. Canterbury (83.4011), 

Treasurer — Jenny Forse, 

Editor — Barry Cooper. 


Meetings — 1970 


30 January —"Members’ Night”. 


27 February —“Gum Trees, Tea Trees and Botilebrushes”, by M. Lester, 

20 March —"Hopping Mice and their adaptation to Desert Life", by M 
Stanely. 

24 April —'The Coolart Story” by W, Davis. 

29 May — "Earthquakes" by P. Bock, 

26 June —“Wildlife in the Little Desert" by ©. Crouch, 

31 July —"Fairy Penguins” by P. Reilly, 


28 August —"“Members’ Night and Celebration of 27th Birthday”, 
25 September — "Moulds" by P, Kelly, 

30 Octohey —*Shells of the Pacific’ by M. Harrison, 

27 November — “Bull Ants’ by J. Forse, 


An innovation at the January meeting was the delivery of short lectures 


by members. 


Eexcurstons. 


The following Outings Were organized by the Club in 1970, three in 
conjunction with the Geology Group and one with the Montmorency Juniors:— 
—— Rickett’s Pomt (Marine Life). 

— Waurn Ponds (Geology). 

— Studley Park (Geology). 

— Arthur's Seat-Kings Gully (General), 
6 September — Eden Park (Fossils), 


) February 

5 April 
26 April 

2 August 


Phe excursion proposed for the Bay, 
ter to Frankston line had to be oyp. 
celled, as the railway authoritios hy 
burot off the vegetation on cach sige 


Excursion Secretary — Pam Conder 
Publications Officer—Michael Howes, 
Membership at the end of 197) 


was comparable to numbers in 196, 
being about 150. 


27 September —“Coolart”, Balnarring (Birds, Aquatic Life), 


4 October 
31 October 


— Kangaroo Ground (General). 
—Studley Park (Mammal spotting), 


13. December —Tronbark Ranges and Werribee Gorge (Geology and general) 


The Arthur's Scat and Kangaroo 
Grounds {rips were long nature 
rambles up to 10 miles long, designed 
for more active Club members. 
Easter Camp. 

The highlight of the year was a 
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five day camping trip to Wyperteld 
National Park and the Little Desert 
at Easter. A bus was hired and 45 
members attended. 

The party camped for two night 
at Wyperfeld and two nights a 
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Broughton’s Waterhole in the Lillle 
Desert. 

At Wyperfeld, the Club was ably 
gsinted by the fate “Rudd” Camp- 
bell, the Ranger, im visiting points ol 
interest. In the Litthe Desert, the local 
people at Kaniva spent almost two 
days showing us the area by day, 
whilst in the evenings, a Fisheries 
and Wildlife party camped at the 


Waterhole, took the party spot- 
jivhting- 
Overall, the camp was an out- 


ganding success, Another was planned 
1971. 


for Easter 


Publications. 

‘The Club's monthly magazine “The 
junior Naturalist’ completed an- 
other year, Features of the Journal 


in 1970 were special reports of the 
Easter Camp and a Members’ Trip to 
Tasmania in January, 1970. 

Two booklets were published dur- 
ing the vear for sale at the Nature 
Show. These were:— 

“How and Where to Collect Fos- 

sils” by Machael Howes. 

“Introducing Frogs” by Pam Con- 

der. 
Nature Shaw, 

The Club organized five exhibits 
at the F.N.C.V. Nature Show in 
September, including “Fossil 
around Melbourne” and 
und Study of Pond Life”. 

In August, the Club elected Barry 
Cooper und Paul Gahan as Honorary 
Members of the Club in recognition 
of past services, 


Areas 
Collection 


Correction 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Butterfly nets, pins, store-boxes, etc. 


We ave direct importers and | 
| manufacturers, 
and specialise in Mail Orders 


(write for free price list) | 


AUSTRALIAN 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
I4 Chisholin St. Greenwich 


Syilnev 2065 Phone: 43 3972 
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2, line 8—for “typical”, read “atypical” 


BIOLOGICAL, GEOLOGICAL 
AND ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS 


STANDARD MICROSCOPE 
7X, 10X, 15X eyepieces 
8X, 20X OBJECTIVES $54.00 
CONDENSER $22.00 extra 


40X WATER IMMERSION 
OBJECTIVES $18.00 
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A Note on the Tides in Bass Strait 


by Re A, 


Amongst the members of the 
Murine Study Group of Victoria there 
bad been considerable discussion on 
some aipparent anonyalies of Unies 
of Jow tide al vanous localities in 
Bass Strait, and speculation that the 
wave caused by the tidal forces, swept 
south around Tasmania, in some way 
affected the tides io Bass Strait. It 
was therefore decided to analyse the 
tidal movements in and around Bass 
Strait by detailed examination of the 
ide tables in order im fest) these 
speculations, 

Vhe basic data for the anulysis 
were contained in the Australian 
National Vide Vables—in Part 1 for 
Predicted Ports und in Part TL tor 
Secondiry Ports, Prom these tables 
a list of 21 localities was compiled 
for which times of high tides were 
availuble. Of these, Sydney was 
included to provide a zero time: Hob- 
art and Portland and Warrmarmboot 
Were to provide information on tide 
wave travel around Tasniaiia: tive 
Secondary Ports were available along 
the island chain from Wilson's 
Promontory to north-east corner of 


Tasmania, two only available aut 
western entrance to the Strait; the 
ten remaining available localities 


were within the area of Bass Strait, 


Co-tidal lines for Hieh Tides in 
Bass Strait 


Based on the talmiluted infor 
lion co-tidal lines Were drawn for 
localities whese Ume of high ode 
was f, 1, 1 and TY hours after the 
lime of high tide at Sydney. This was 
done for several monthly periods. 
Sydney was selected (uw provide the 
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zero time base because the tide wayy 
crossing the ‘Tasman Sea from the 
direction of New Zealand approachos 
Australig’s cast Coast on a nearly 
north-south Jing. This has recenily 
been deseribed by F..G. Walton Smith 
(Sea Frontiers /¥, 6) in an trtigy: 
on the tides of the Pacific. 

Table | shows costidal lines {oy 
selected days in the lunar month 
commencing 24 December, 1969, The 
figure mm the cirele withm the oy 
line of ‘Tasmania tepresents — the 
number of dvys aller mew moon, 
Where it occurs, the moon's decling- 
bon is also shown as “Deel. 8.” “Deel, 
zero” of “Decl, N“. Both the age of 
the moon and its declination may 
dominate the tidal forces and will be 
responsible for any observed changes 
from) normal. 

Of the 30 days for which calculy 
tions Were made only 12 are shown, 
these being somewhat different from 
the normal, most frequent contigura- 
tion of which 11 January is a typical 
example, ‘The constant repetition of 
this simple puttern is held to be the 
most important characteristic of the 
tides in Bass Strait, This simple, most 
frequently omiet with eonfiguration 
consists Of two co-lide Tings repre- 
senting the same time running north 
south ut upproximately each end of 
Bass Strait, This means thal localities 
on these lines, though miles apart, 
all have the same tide times. Over 
the periods studied this wis by far 
the most Common configurutien, 

The breakdown of this pattern oo 


‘ML Auttrain 


Fasiininn teaver, Marine Ste@y Crotiy at 
Virtua, Coo) Naranel Mueeui of Vichett 
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TABLE |, 
23 December reflects the much 
stronger tidal forces due to full 


moon coinciding with earth’s closest 
upproach to the sun (perihelion). A 
similar but reduced effect is seen 
at the next full moon (22 January) 
when the sun receded from perihelion. 
What might have been regarded as 
a normal tide wave travel only 
shows up on 20 January when the 
moon's declination ts north. 

The figures at the top left hand 
vormer OF each map indicate [he co- 
jutal Gimes for Portland 4ind War- 
Munihool—whose high tides are often 
“held Up’ long after the tidal forces 
have passed. 

Table UH shows similar data for the 
lunar mouth commencing 19 June, 
i970, Becatise the sun has receded 
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_BASS STRAIT—Daylight High Tides -Dec/Jan. 1969/70 


during the winter the IIL hour co- 
tidal lines become very repetitive and 
re-inforees the view that this simple 
pattern is chiracteristic of Bass 
Strait. 


§peed and direction of Tide Waves 
around Tasmania. 


Given that the oncoming tide wave 
from the east runs approximately on 
a north-south line it is evident that 
Tasmania provides the alternates of 
a path through Bass Strait and a 
southerly course around Tasmania. 

Fiy. | shows the extent of the 
abyssal plains and the continental 
shelf in the vicinity of Tasmania and 
Bass Strait, has been shown that 
(he speed of travel of a tdal wave 
{pont is proportional to the depth of 
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water, being fast in deep water and 
slow i shallow water, The abyssal 
plains between New Zealand and 
yround southern Pasmania are around 
15,000 fi, deep which corresponds to 
a tide wave-lront speed of 360 m.p.h. 
Buss Strait on the other hand is about 
200 ft, deep, shelving down very 
sharply to the cast. For this depth 
of water the tide wave-front speed 
is reduced to about 50 m.p.h. 

The geographical distances along 
the abyssql plains south of Tasmania 
are such thal the tidal wavefront 
travelling that way and deflected 
round by the presence of ‘Tasmant 
would reach the western end of 
Bass Strait at approximately the same 
time as the northerly wave front 
would reach the eastern entrance of 
Bass Strait. “This latter wave-front 
has been greatly reduced in speed 


a 3 aa 


TaS°E 


ta/r/7a 


since leaving the abyssal plain ang 
travelling over the shallow waters of 
the continental shelf. However becase 
of the deflection of the Southerly 
wave-front by Tasmania, these typ 
waves would be travelling in opposite 
directions, 


The stationary wave theary 


Based on the above consideratioy 
it can be postulated that the tide 
wave-front entering Bass Strait fron, 
the east and another tide wave-fropy 
entering from the western end would 
interfere with each other and for) 
uv stitionary wave, This would by 
directly analogous 10 (Wo simple 
harmonte motions of equal amplitudy 
and frequency travelling i) opposite 
directions, This is the most simple 
way of explaining the observed equal 
co-tidal lines which oecur commonly 


wyrere 
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TABLE I. BASS STRAIT—Daylignt High Tides — Jun/Jul. 1976. 
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a cach end ot the Strait. Let us now 
jook and see if olher observed 
henomena also support it, It should 
follow from the theory that ar the 
wyrances 10° Bass Strait the differ- 
ence in height between high and low 
tides should be smaller than locali- 
‘es in Bass Strait remote from the 
wotrances. The ‘Tide Tables do not 
contin sufficient information on 
which to base a judgement, To the 
extent That the stationary wave may 
be somewhat removed from the 
“perfect” condition, the differences 
between high and low tudes at the 
entrances may have only superficial 
significance. 

From the theory the nodes of the 
sutionary wave should occur at the 
“entrees” lo Bass Strait. It noust 
not however be assumed (he posi- 
Hons of the nodes Tie along the lines 
Cape Otway-King Is.-Hunter group 
and Wilson’s Promontory-Flinders Is. 
Swan Is, Fig. 2 outlines the geography 
of Bass Strait and these two lines 
define the geographical entrances, 
seems more likely that the nodes of 
the stationary wave lie further to the 
seaward of these two lines. It ts not 
the coastlines that define the inter- 
ference between the two tide waves 
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but vather the dimensions of shallow 
water inside the continental shelf 
(100 fm. line) and, of course, the 
distance around the abyssal plains, 
Diveussion. 

If this theory ts correct then it 
suggests that the interchange of water 
between Bass Strait and the ocean 
outside may be severely restricted for 
a large part of the year. This would 
also mean that the water interchange 
from Port Phillip and Western Port 
Bays would also be very severely 
restricted, a lirge perecntage of the 
water lowing ovt would re-enter 
these two enclosed water bodics on 
ihe next tide, Such an action would 
have Serious consequences when con~ 
sidering pollution problems i these 
two Bays and along the Bass Strait 
coasts generally. 

1 would therefore [ike to urge that 
some professional body take this 
study up immediately. Tt is essential 
that work be started at once to 
determine— 

the type, the quality and the 
quantity of mass flow of water 
in and out of Port Philligy and 
Western Port Bays, 


i) 


w closer mathematical approach 
to the tidal dynamics in Bass 
Strait and around ‘Tasmania and 
to determife quantitatively the 
type of Interference between the 
tide waves; 
the type of further work needed 
io complete w definition of the 
mass Water flows in Bass Strait 
itself which would be @ yaluable 
contribution to exploiting the 
marine resources of the Strait 
and a significant aid to the preser- 
vation of this marine environ- 
ment. 
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Boggy Creek Painted Shelter: A New Locality Record 


by ALDO MassoLa® 


I was privileged lo be amongst a 
small group of people’’ taken by 
Mr. tan Smith, Assistant District 
Forester, to a tock shelter bearing 
Aboriginal paintings, which he had 
recently discovered in a new locality 
for painted shelters, the Mt. Dificult 
Range of the Grampians. 

This is a densely timbered, horse- 
shoe shaped range, the “inside” 
flanks of which slope and converge 
funnel-like towards a central depres- 
sion, Wartook Reservoir. 

The name of this range, Mt, Dith- 
cult, best explains its natural cote 
** The party consisted of our guide, and itis 

coverer OF the shelter, Me. tute Siyirhy tis 

braver, the well Kowa wriner Crraermmt Kin- 
rows Smith; the (ndetaigable tan McCann. 


my compadion on so many Cypuniagziant 
Praise me heotier Silvio, gad vivselt 


"4/18 Wolseley Sire, Mont Albert, Vio.. 
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figuration, and though not as rocky 
as the Victoria Runge it is bisected 
by deep gullies and numerous un- 
chartered creeks. It is a most difficult 
country in which to look for Abori- 
ginal antiquities, or for anything, for 
that matter, and few people penetrate 
ii. Anthropologically, at least, it has 
remained unexplored, and the dis. 
covery of a painted shelter is a won 
derful beginning. ‘Vo be guided to il 
by fan Smith, who knows — this 
country so well, was therefore al 
opportunity not lo be lost. 
According to our guide the 
designs we would see were “Tizards” 
and this was a subject that greatly 
interested at least wo of Our party, 
Jan McCann and myself, On numer 
ous occasions we had discussed |iz- 
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ards and lizard style and pondered 
about their range of distribution, since 
(his, point would have helped to 
establish the respective “sphere of 
influence” of the several tribes 
frequenting the Gramptans. 

We had found lizards to be a pre- 
valent motif in the Western Gram- 
puns, in the Victoria Range and in 
the outlying Black Runge: if these 
which we were going lo sce proved 
jo be genuine examples of Aboriginal 
act and not just imitative work by u 
white man (as some of the “Abori- 
ginal” paintings are) the range of 
ihe lizard motf would be greatly 
extended, Hence their importance to 
Us. 

After a rather incredible and 
aiphibious Jeep ride and a long 
climb punctuated by having to cross 
creeks, we reached the shelter. It 1s 
on W tidge running NN.E, on the 


Plate 1, Bogey Creek Shelter, 
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west side of a long gully on the 
northern fall of Boggy Creek (Grid, 
ref. Australia Topographic Survey 
7323, series R 652, XD322.934), The 
creek is uncharlered and seems to 
disappear in bogey country to the 
south east of Wartook Reservoir, 
which it must ultimately reach, The 
shelter, which is on the east base of 
a tor about 50 ft. long by 30 ft. high, 
is 16 ft. long (of which only 9 ft. can 
be used, the rest being encumbered 
with rock masses) and 12 ft. 7 in. 
high in the front, sloping down to 
ground level on an 8 ft. depth. 

On the back rock-wall of the shel- 
ter, beginning from the south side 
and moving north, there are a num- 
ber of indistinct designs in red ochre 
hidden by a green fungoid growth; 
then one pencil thin 10 in, long line 
representing the body of a lizard, 
crossed top and bottam by two 4 in, 


Mt, Diflicult Range in The Grampians. 
bes Photo; Authol 
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long lines representing ms legs. then 
a litthe removed from it there is the 
rendition of  seeond lizard, equally 
thin, measuring 12in. in length with 
legs 6 in, across; then another lizard 
design, its body |Oin, and its legs 4 
ins, long, Below it three lines are 
visible, all that remains of perhaps 
another lard, 

Although they are the thinnest liz- 
ards we have seen and look as 1 
drawn with a red pencil, there is no 
doubt that they were done by an 
Aboriginal, and they were tccepted 
as such by all of us. As T have 
already stated, the first’ design is 
covered by a green fungoid growth, 
which was extremely hard and whieh 
we found impossible to remove, and 
the other designs are pttted by the 
wearing and Making of the rock face 


and discoloured and faded by the 
elements, There is mo question tha 
they are old, The earth floor of the 
sheller showed no sign of occupancy 
or traces of old fires; probably i fb 
a fairly recent washed-in floor. 

Although the vicinity abounds 
with shelters, any of which could 
have been the recipient of drawings, 
a prolonged and thorough — search 
failed to reveal any further examples 
It really looked as if the locality was 
no} suited to lizards, as was jocularly 
observed by one of our party, as he 
pointed to the allenuated and starved 
looking, eXamples before our eyes 
Nevertheless lan Smith’s discovery 
has considerably enlarged the range 
of the lizard style in’ these moun- 
juuns. 


LETTER TO THE 


Dear Sir, 

May [ assure the Galeshill” track 
walkers (Mier, Nat. 88 (5): 129) that 
the Elusive Lakes are neither of 
seasonal occurrence nor mirages. 
They are very real, the main one, 
Lake Elusive being 635 feet deep and 
80 acres in surface area. It is 
approachable with some difficulty via 
a four wheel drive track which leaves 
the Wingan trail about & mile past 
ibe Galeshill track junetion. The 
other Jake, untamed as far as I 
Know, is much smaller and quite 
dificult of access, 

At present I] am investigating the 
linmology of both fakes, One itrgu 
ing aspect is the long term fluctua- 
Hons in water level in Lake Elusive. 
Drowned trees give evidence of 
much lower levels im the fistoric 
past) also wave-cut benches 6-10 feet 
above the present level indicale higher 


*Recorded ineorveny | 
Viet. Nat. BB OL I> 


Hrith sas Goatestill itt 
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previous levels. 1 would appreciate 
hearing Irom any reader Who has 
Visited Lake Elusive, so that the tim 
ing of recent water level fluctuations 
can be elucidated. 
Yours. sificerely, 
B, V. TimMos. 


— 


Lake FElissive 
—loohking seulli 
from the N.E. 
arm. The end of 
the track trom 
Wingan and the 
uuthor’s Chirist 
mus 1469 camp 
iw on the tell, 
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Victorian Non-Marine Molluscs — 4 


by 


BetAN J. Smirn* 


Pygmipands kershawi (Brazier 1872) 


This is the largest species of native 
jand snail found in Victoria and ts 
confined to the East Gippsland area 
of the State. It has a large, fairly 
thin, conical, spiral shell which can 
exceed 55 mm. in length, It is light 
brown in colour and many specimens 
show some degree of dark longi- 
fudinal banding on the shell. This 
ean range from a few thin, dark lines 
giving a faintly striped effect, lo a 
nearly uniform dark brown shell. In 
Victoria it is confined to the coast 
and mountain region of East Gipps- 
land, the westerly limit being just 
east of Lakes Entrance. Unlike most 
native snails this species does not 
seem to be confined to areas of 
exclusively native Vegetation or to one 


Fig. 
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Pywnipandy Kershaw 
Dyan fe Miss Rivitiy Plant 


June, 1971 


type of enviroment, If has been 
found in the coastal scrub with many 
introduced plants around the Lake 
Tyers area and in the open sclero- 
phyll forest country north of Orbost 
and Cabbage Tree. 

The genus Pygntipanda was erected 
by Iredale in 1933 to separate this 
group of conical snails from the 
large, globose Hedleyella of northern 
N.S.W. and southern Queensland. 
Three supposed species comprise the 
genus, (1) Our Victorian form (P, 
kershawi), (2) a very similar species 
with only minor differences in sculp- 
ture and a larger maximum size (P. 
utomata) from central and northern 
N.S.W., and (3) a curious squat, 
dark form (P. divulsa) described 
from the high country of the Snowy 
Mountains, and which may occur in 
the mountain districts of Victoria. 
Separated from these is the very 
similar but more fragile snail from 
northern N.S.W., for which Iredale 
erected a separate genus Brazieresta, 
which could be called Brazieresta lar- 
revi, However, further research may 
prove that this also should fall into 
the Pygmipanda group. 

However the actual status of these 
“species” must await further re- 
search, It may be that these are all 
forms or subspecies of the one species 
with the smaller, dark-shelled form 
being wn adaptation to life in the 
higher, colder mountam areas. 


Ov ter ob byvertetrates, Nalkanal Museum of 
Vetoria 
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reptiles of victoria - 2 


by Hans BESTE 


PLATE 3 


Parasuta brevicauda (Worrell) —Mitchell’s Short-Tailed Snake, 


A small colourful snake of the western desert areas of this state, 
Length: to 18 inches. 


Head long, oval, slightly distinct from body. Snout rounded. Upper 
part of head black (like cap), with a black line extending along the spine 
to the tip of the tail. General colouration, yellowish-brown to orange, very 
shiny. Each scale outlined with black. Under cream. 


Found: rare, in desert areas. 


Best distinguishing features—head marking, very short tail (less than 30 
scales from anus to tip of tail). Anal scale single. 


PLATE 4 


Amphiholurus barbatus—Bearded Dragon, 


The familiar Jew Lizard of the inland. 
Length: to 24 inches. 


Head large triangular with enlarged spinous scales forming a collar and 
encircling the body. Scales on head, body, legs and arms rough and enlarged, 
Five fingers and five toes. Legs powerful. Toes on hindlegs long. Colour 
variable—in this state yellowish-ochre to bluish-grey. Under off white with faint 
grey pattern. 


Found: in open as well as forested areas, often seen sunning itself on 
fence-posts or tree stumps. 


Best distinguishing features—general appearance. Uses bluff when cor 
nered; inflates body and erects beard. 
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A. G. HOOKE 


Arthur Ciarasey Hooke was born 
on 29 Muy, 1898. His father, Fred- 
criek G, Hooke, was well Known in 
Melbourne in the early deeades of 
ihis century, having conducted his 
own business a8 an account, 
wuditor and insurance broker front 
the year 1892, 

Garnsey Elooke was educated at 
Camberwell Gramma School, and 
then, from about L914 onward, was 
employed in his father’s firm, He 
enlisted in about 1917, and went 
overseas with an artillery unit, arriv- 
ine ih France shortly before the 
Armistice in 1918, 

He had the opportunity ta visit 
Great Britain before returning to 
Australia, and he continued in his 
father’s employ until Pelruury 1923, 
when the partnership of Hooke & 
Graham was formed, The original 
partners were FM, G, Hooke, A, J, 
Graham, and A, Ch Hooke, whose 
salaries, as fixed by the onginal 
agreement, were £40, £30 and 
#30 per month respectively. 

F, G. Hooke died in }942, and 
J. BE. Graham was admitted as a 
partner in 1946. The insurance 
broking activities were transferred in 
1956 to Hooke Graham & Steven- 
son Pry. Lid. (now Galli & Marshall 
Pry, Ltd). the accountancy business 
continuing under the original mame. 
J. Dighy was adinitted as a partner 
in 1962, and the name of the firm 
was changed in 1968 to Hooke Cifa- 
ham & Digby. Gurnusey Hooke 
remaitied a partner in the firm until 
his death in 1970. 

He followed his father’s foot. 
steps in many of his business activi- 
ties, having been auditor for many 
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— 1898-1970 


years Of the Australian Glass Manu. 
facturers Co, (now Australian Con. 
solidated Industries Lub), bem 
actively associuted with — insurang: 
broking until about 1960, and haviny 
clase association with the Melbourne 
YOM-C.A, and with a number of 
Church of Brghiund  oryanizations, 
tle was a long tine meatber Cand 


wuditer) of Carry On (Vie,), and 
was auditor for the Girl Guides 
Association @f{ Victoria from 1927 
to 196], 


In April 1928, Garnsey Hooke was 
nrareigd to Jou Banbridge, daughtey 
of Joseph P. Bambridge, Registrar of 


Melbourne University. ‘There is a4 
son, Simeon, and twin daughters, 
Alison and Barbara 

Gurnsey Hooke was elected to 


membership of the Field Naturalists 
Club of Victoria ov 13 December 
1920, and he Was Honorary Trea- 
surer of the Club from May, 1922 
fo June, 1929, After relinquishing 
ihe Treasurership, he was appointed 
an Auditor of the Club's accounts, 
and in that cupaeity he served fron 
1930 to 1955, Thereafter he was 
Honorary Treasurer for a furthers 
ten years, until the end of 1964, 

On 13 August, 1956, the General 
Meeting of the PLN C\V, elected! him 
“yo Henerary Life Member “in 
recoumifian of his long and valued 
service to the Club as Auditor and 
“Lreasurer™, 

Garnsey Hooke accompanid All. 
rel J, Tadgell on three horseback 
excursions inte the Victoria Alps 
to Mounts Feathertop ond Hotham 
in the summer of 1921-22, and twice 
to Mount Bocong in 1923, Tadeell’s 
comprehensive botanical reports, te- 
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slung from these trips, are available 
in the Vierorian Naturalist of FPebru- 
ary 1922 (Vol. 38, pp. 105-118) and 
August 1924 (Vol 41. pp. 36-80), 

In Jater years there were a Humber 
of family excursions to the Otway 
Runges, and interest in that ured 
culminated in a Field Naturnfises 
Club excursion to the region in 
Decetiber 1959, As leader of the 
excursion, Garnsey Hooke published 
a report of the achivities if the bre- 
iorian Naturalist of March 1960 (Vol. 
76, pp. 277-81), and his description 
of the cuealypts which were met with 
appeared a month later (Vier, Nat. 
Th: 319). 

Interest in cucalypts, aind im ferns 


woo, hud developed carly, during 
holiday visits to the Dandenong 
Ranges. There js a report of an 


PN.C.V excursion to Sherbrooke, in 
the Viererian Naturalist of May 1924 
(Vol. 41, pp. 4-6), when he led 
members through one of the local 
fern gullies and then “to the country 
house of one of his relatives, a Miss 
Billing, Who had kindly prepared a 
very acceptable Tunch for the party”, 


Over the years, Garnsey Hooke 
spent much of his leisure time at 
“Merrimu”, as the house at Sher- 
brooke wus called, and evenrually, in 
L956, it passed into his ownership. 
Muny members af the Field Natura- 
lisis Cluh became familiar with 
““Merrimu’, for its owner liked 
nothing better than lo have trends 
vlong to spend a day or so there 
with him. 

From 1961 onward, he served as 
i member of the Committee of 
Munagement of the Sir Colin Mae- 
kenzie Suncluary, Healesville. He 
passed ywoy On 12 April 1970, and 
in a short obituary, which appeared 
in the Pielortan Naturalist soon 
after. a fellow member of the sane- 
tuary committee paid this apt tri- 
bute: 

“Above all he was characterited 
by ventlemanliness. He was innately 
courteous, disciplined, — scrupulous, 
never pretentious—a gentlemin in 
jrue manner. He will be missed. and 
he will be remembered”, 


—N_ A, WAKEFINED, 


F.N.C.Y. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N, A. Wakefield. 
The 116 species Known and described, and illustreted by line drawings. and 


30 photographs. Price 75c, 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J, H. Willis. 
This describes 120 toadstool species and many other funei, There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other iJlustratians. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAT, PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 
Coloured frontispiece, 23 half-tone, 100 line drawings of plants and a map, 


Price $1.50. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., National Herbarium, 


South Yarra, Victoria. 


Payments should include postage (1c on single copy). 


dune, 1971 


F.N.C.V. Camp-Out in Wyperfeld National Park 
and The Little Desert 
29 August — 6 September, 1970 


by 


J. A. Haines 


Saturday, 29 Anguasl 

On the forward journey the bus 
passed through the oll gold towns of 
Cystiemaine, Maldon, Dunolly aod 
Moliagul to St. Arnal, where Jntieh 
was taken, then the route was 
via Donald, Warracknabeal, Jeparit, 
Rainbow aid Yaapeet, thence northe 
wards to the entranee sign “Wyper 
feld National Park”. Ao further 5! 
miles brought us fo the camping 
ground at Wonga Hut, where the 
presence of many teats was a renin 
der thal this great Mallee reserve 
is becoming inercesingly known to 
people who jike to “get away [rem 
it all’, ‘The grassy area near the dry 
bed of Lake Brimin seemed a per- 
fect setiing among the River Red 
Gunns, bul sone inexperienced cam- 
pers discovered that the Mallee can 
be really cold at night! 


Sunday, 30 Aueusr 

After a bricling hy the ranger, 
Rudd Campbell (whose death soon 
ufter our return to Melbourne was 
a great shock to us Wle-he has done 
a fine job over the years and was 
most helpful to the PLN.CLY. party), 
we set out on the Lastern Lookout 
cur tail. An excellent littl brochure, 
descriptive of the natural history of 
the track, is available, and we also 
had 4 commentary from Mr. W. 
Gaskiog, Director of Cleland National 
Park. South Australia, and former 
Director of the Sir Colin MacKenzie 
Sanctuary at Healesville, who had 
uriven from Adelaide to join the 
excursion, He gave the meaning of 
Wyperfeld as German for "snake 
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field’) but this is very doubtful, Vipey 

in German is spelt exactly the sane 

as in English, and snake is Schlange, 

Wyperfeld is probably an old spelling 

ol the name of u Germun vik 

lave, Wipperfeld, in Nonh Rhine | 
Westphalia, situated soulh-cast of 

Rermscheid, which is itsell six niles 

from Wuppertal, the name of the 

combined city of Barmen-Elberfeld, 

Wipperfeld means “lichl near the 

Wupper™, Wuppertal is 'valley of the” 
Wupper", and old documents pray 5 
that (is Rhine tributary was fori. 

erly the Wyper or Wipper. The won| 

is cognale with the Latin 'vibrarg' 

(referring to “vibrating” oF undulat 

ing waves), The park Was nanied 

iter the parish, which may have goj 

iis name from the birthplace, or 

aneestral home, of a Winrniens 

pioneer, Lowa National Park (sug 

gesiacl warty but rejected) would 

have been a better name. 

Eleven emus were seen (the first 
enthusiasm dil wet envisage the 
much Hirger numbers to be sighted 
later), and a pair of Major Mitchell 
Cockatoos, There was 4 stog on Cop 
Ridge (from “copai’, af aboriginal 
word for the gypsum found there) 
to look al a Weeping Pittosporum 
(P. phillyraeoides), with — orange- 
coloured split capsules. The Eastern 
Lookout tower (built by Ararat High 
School boys in 1964) gave a splendid 
view of an “ocewy" of mallee stretch- 
ing far to the Hworth—an appropriate 
metaphor, as this country was all 
under the sea in Miocene times, In 
addition to several millee eucalypt, 
plant species noted here (imostly i 
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included Wallowa (Acacia 
Clematis. nucraphylla, 
Raeekeul helrrtt, Lasiepelalun beltril, 
podaleprs capillaris and (in bud 
only) Loudonia hehvii. (Three of 
jhese Were named iifter Hermann 
Rehr, w German botamst who made 
wairly collecnons in South Australia 
when slaying at Bethanien in the 
garossa Valley.) Mallee Ringneck 


ower) 
vahgmipolial . 


Parrots «Were seen: Bill Grisking 
romted. ou 2uM-nu's chewed up by 
naires. 


In the affernoon most of the party 
took a walk over the sandhills oeac 
the cumping area. Listing species seen 
wauld be tedious, as most members 
of our club own or have access to “The 
Vegetation of Wyperfeld National 
fark and « Check-list of ils Vascular 
Flora”, by J. Ros Garnet, an excellent 
oude which fists the species, gives 
vecuraté habital notes and. illustrates 
iO) different planes, while “Birds of 
Wyperfeld National Park”, by H. E- 
Tarn sts over 200. speeics of hirds- 
Nevertheless the keen amateur hota- 
mists rade lists, 4s did the bird 
observers, as all good naturalists 
shoukl, Many were active th photo- 
graphing items of interest, At the foot 
af Flagstait Hil) there were speci- 
sens of Mallee Bitterlush (terion 
hookeri). Whieh was new in some 
members: kangaraos are fond of the 
leaves, Sweet Applebercy ( Billardiera 
cymosa) was noticed chmbing high 


ints a Yellow Mallee (Zacalyplus 
inevavsure), the latter being the 
commonest of the maflees here. 


Green Tea-free (Leptospermina laevi- 
adlant var. minus) is a Mallee form 
of the species commen near the caust. 
An uboriginal shield scar was seen on 
wv River Red Gun (Euedlypiny certiel- 
dileusis). Returning to the camp 
vlan the northern side of Lake 
Biimin, it was noticed that here the 
red euims are higher up fron the 
former immmdated area than the Blick 
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Hox (Lnealyptus largiflercast. Vhe 
reverse of the usual sequence. Some 
of us joined u cotiple [who said they 
had been “rammed out of the Crani- 
plains”) observing Mallee Ringneck 
Parrots. 
Monday, 31 Auegnst 

Most meribers set out on a walk 
to Lake Brambrok. Fine specimets 
of Desert Banksia (B. ornata), whe 
sole speetes of the genus in the park, 
were photographed, some of the 
stamens being distinctly red above the 
usual yellowish-green of the flowers, 
Serub Pine (Callivis verrucosa) with 
low habit of growth and warty cones, 
was common, and the tiller Slender 
Cypress Pine (C0. preissil) less se, 
A shallow fagoon, Devil's Pools, 
with much water atigmented hy the 
recent! rams, was notable for Nardoo 
(Mursilea deammondii) and a grass- 
like sward formed by a tiny campeo- 
site, Crrass Cushion (/saerapyis pretty 
nifollu) A huge depression covered 
with red gums was ihe precursor of 
the flat, treeless area of Lake Brame 
hruk proper, to which small mobs 
of kangaroos retreated as the human 
intruders invaded their — timbered 
refuge, A truly remarkuble sight (for 
city dwellers used to excitedly com- 
mentifig on glimpses of them in ones 
or twos in other parts of the State), 
greeled us as we emerged from the 
furest to see on the grassy lake-bed 
no fewer than 50 kangaroas and 120 
emus, the lamer in three detached 
flocks of 72, 37 and 17 respectively. 
These ufeas, Of which there are many 
in the park, show relics of the days 
when Wyperfeld was part of the old 
Pine Plains station. with prolific 
growth here of introduced plants 
like horehound and mallow, wid in 
other areas sorrel, chickweed, clovers. 
medicks, nettles, thistles and free 
Tohacco (Nicatiene glauca). 

At the eastern end of the bed of 
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Lake Bronthruk a Mock of about 40 
Ualahs was observed, until tuke-oll 


when one photogmpher tied to 
appioagh foo near Oller hirds 
observed wete White Coekatoos, 


Mallee Rinyneeks, Grey Vhrush and 
Pallid Cuckoo, und uo Kookaburra 
wus heand culling. Bill Gasking 
pointed out, among the red gins, 
what fe culled an “emu euimp-— 
their droppings told the story. ‘The 
excreta Of possums at kangaroos, 
tov, Tevenl much i am experienced 
observer such as he is, and of course 
spoor prints also, Dick Morrison 
photographed a Red and Blick Spider 
(Nicodamus bicolor), us iL twussed 
up 4 grey caterpillar awith silky 
then, im thick iallee serub, a Mid- 
wet Greenhood (Prerasryliy mutica). 
Teaching a fife neeess truck, this was 
followed (il it rejoined) the road 
iravelled on yesterday, 

In the afternoon. two carloads 
went three miles to Black Wlat, a 
black-soil lake-bed that contained 
waler in 1956 when the Wimmer 
River flooded and Outlet Creck 
brought water much further north 
than usual, ‘Two Spur-wing Plover 
were seen here. We then followed the 
Round Luke nature trail, initiited, | 
understand, like the other one, by 
Tay Maroske, a promigent member 
of the Committee of Management, 
Attention is drawn, by  cuntbered 
references. (O species such as Evca- 
lyptus largiflorens, BE. foeeunda (very 
colourful. and, appropriately, with 
great masses of terminal fruits), £ 
inerasyara, E. porasa (Quorn Mal. 
lee, normally 4 South Austrahan 
species and rane in the park), Yellow 
Burr-daisy (Caloris erinacea), Oon- 
doroo (Solanum simile), Porcupine 
Grass tussogks (Vriedia — frriranys), 
Banksia ornata, Micramyrius ciliatus, 
Aoms villosa, Clematis nueraphylla, 
Muntries (Kunzea pomifera), Hakea 
mueclleriana, Hybanthey floritnnaus 
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Callicriy preissii, Pittesperion pli, 
racotdes, Uibherta virgata and I 
solo, Lepraspecmiin lievigatiin vy 
minus, Loudonia — belrti, Aca, 
yplneseens, Billardiera we yinasa, Ally 
australis, Olearia lepidophylla, Digy 
ella reveluta, Calyriy  tetragong, 
Adriana hookeri, Virtadinta trilohy 
Dodonaed atrenuvaa, and Mreliley 
bevkia sp. Novone could find ip 
Erect Rice-Mower (Pimelea — stricty) 
that was sivnposted as grOWilw on yp 
eroded sand dune, 

Round Luke was hewutifully green, 
with a dead tree standing out fron 
the distince Tike a prehistoric ding. 
saurt Before the 1959 bish fire thi) 
devastated much of Wyperfeld (), 
destructiveness has ruined what was 
a lovely stand of cypress pines no 
fur in from the efitranee to the park) 
there used to be many lowan mourns 
in the mallee serub on the far side of 
Round Lake, but none nest there 
now, 


Tuesday, 1 September 

Ranger Rudd Campbell led us from 
au Gre access Irick along a trail 9 
chains through nrallee to an active 
mound of au lowaneno, S8& of about 
one hundyed known in the park. 
This nest would be ready for laying 
uf pmk, thit-shelled eggs in three 
weeks’ time, follawed by uw gestation 
period of 60 days. Pather’s rennark- 
able dedication to the ternperatun- | 
controlled Incubation has been often 
told (bese in Hy J. Erith’s book “The 
Malice Fowl"), bis complete lack of 
paternal solicitude (te has been 
known jo brush ouside a newly 
hatehed chick asx an irksome miler 
ruptiin to bis working of the mound) 
is a marked contrast to the devoted 
mothering by the male emu. Mr, 
Catupbell told of 25 Novermber, 1959. 
when the big fire, started eleven days 
hefore when it escaped from 4 
burning-oll at Broughton near Yarse, 
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qwept inte Wyperteld. Keith Hately 
yd Graham Pizzey suw one lowan 
nat survived the lire and had 
youre 1 Hs mound to find i too 
jut to work, No effective measiires 
ygamst the fines then cxasted, but 
many eoeNS tracks have been pull in 
wuce. Because of the fox menace, 
Build was given permission to curry 
» 22 cille, with which he shot 37 
in the first Week! 

On the walk back from the mound 
were sven Sruckhousia, Ophiaglossum, 
sienapetalim, Acacia cilamifolia and 
Podolepiv capillaris, Zillah Lee pheta- 
onphed 2 Mallee Mouse Spider, The 
hus stopped on the return trip so 
that observations caukt he made and 
phowgruphs taken of over a hundred 
emus feeding on the grassy lake-bed, 

In the aflernoon some of us 
cimbel Mount Mattingley, ait impos- 
ing sandhill commemorating Arthut 
H. B. Mattingley, 4 founder member 
of the R,A.O.U. und President of 
ihe Bird Observers’ Club and Gould 
League, whose enthusiastic deserip- 
von of his visit to Pine Plains and 
Camha-Canva i September, 1907 
iwee Miot, Nat. 26: 64-77, Oct. 1909) 
led to the first nroves for the creation 
of Wyperfeld National Park. This 
wellallustrated report ow full of 
nlerest, and a pertinent quote is as 
follows: 


“The Whole plice is 4 perfect par 
Wise for oature lovers, and in view of 
iis probable carly opening up for 
settlement, Wonga Basin. along with 
Brambrook ami the adjoining Jern- 
werrup tlocally called Cherry-whip). 
should certainly be reserved , . 
Everlasting Rowers grow to perfecnon 
on the sand-ridyes. and were ten or 
twenty thousand teres of this country 
set aside as 4 mitlional park. ir would 
be oa most valuable hentave for 
future generauons of nature students”, 


Mattingley and his campanions, J, 
4. Ross amt FE, Howe, had been 
inspired to visit the area by reading 
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contributions to Donald Macdonald's 
“Nature Noles” column jn “The 
Argus’ by “Mallee Bind", the pen: 
name of Charles McLennan, who 
soon after became first ranger of 
Wilson's Promontory National Park, 
Mr, McLennan and the station owner, 
Mr. Poulton. were most helpful to 
the Ihree visitors fram Melbourne. 
and posterity owes them a debt. 

Alan Lege and family (camping, 
but not of the F.N.C.Y, party) 
guided us to the nest of a Southern 
Scrub-rebin (Drvmodes — hriinnea- 
pygia), bul the bird was not about 
when we reached it, and the nest 
was unlenanted: they had observed i 
four times previously, Curiously, thes 
bird, which wis obviously common 
when Miattingley observed it in 1907, 
is omitted from Tarr’s Wyperteld 
bird list, or probably, Southern 
Scruh-wren has heen printed in error. 
In Roy Wheeler's “A Hanlist of the 
Birds of Victoria” the Southern 
Scrub-wren's habiiat map inciades the 
Wyperteld wrea, but neither the 
Luree-billed Serub-wren nor the 
Whrite-hrowed Serub-wren (Sericorays 
spp.) is found in forth-Wwestern Vic- 
tuna, no “Southern Scrub-wren” 
being included in his hook nor in 
those of Cayley or Leach, ‘The Leggs 
also took us to a hollow donrinated 
hy u veritable “forest” of Desgrt 
Banksias, in full Mower. with hall a 
dozen species of honeyeuters. include 
ing the Whiteesred, the Yellow- 
winged, the Spiny-cheeked and the 
Red Wartle-hird, all gorging them- 
selves wilh nectar and from time to 
lime flying up to cither of two deud 
Bluck Box trees that bounded the arca 
on the north and the south, making 
themselves conspicuous for easy 
observation through field glasses, 
Fantails and tree-creepers were also 
noted. 

A botaniing walk through the 
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nearby scrub of mallee and tea-tree 
was followed by Wi chit to the sum- 
mit of Mt, Mallingley,  beeause 
George Collis wished to photograph 
the view towards each point af the 
compass, Prom this enimence the sole 
specimen in the park of Droop 
Sheoke (Casuarina siricra) stood out 
wlop Flagstall Hil Tt was a pleasiire 
on retura to camp to find that Alan 
and Win Marrison had arrived, in 
iheiy 4-wheel drive vehiele and cary 
vu, to jom is on our visit to the 
Lingle Desert Some members went 
spolighling for pave manimals in 
the experienced company of Bill 
Gasking, 

Our visit to Wyperfeld had come 
lo an end Without an opportunity (for 
reasous of time and slate of track) 
of seeing the famous old patriarch 
River Red Gum known us Be-al ithe 
Wimmera aboriginal word for the 
specs in general, as in the name 


Warracknabeal, Which comes from 
“warrak”, plain: “na. of “heal”. 


red sum, the Murray River tribes 
knew Eucalypinuy camatdilensiv as 
“yarraw" or “yarra”, as recorded in 
Major Mitchell's journal. A few 
members however munaged 1 sce it, 
und were duly impressed. ‘The other 
disappointment was not seeing a mal- 
fee fowl; a camper net in our party 
was fortunate in Seeing one near the 
track we had walked along, 


Wuibresday. 2 Seplember 

The bus stopped on the way oul of 
the purk to enable us to look at a 
Tawny Frogmouth on its fest ina 
red gum, perfectly camouflaged as 
usual “Twice were kangaroas seen in 
pairs, and niany ringnecks were 
about, a pair of smaller parrots 
(lashed by unrecognized, At Rainbow 
is the original homestead of the old 
Hindmarsh station (classified by the 
National Trust), Unfortunately there 
Was no time to have a look at either 
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Luke Mbacitva or Lake Mindinarsh, 
but the level of both were reporiyd 
to be law, There was at brief stop ay 
Jeparit (which tow his a Pioneery 
Museum) for a walk inte Sir Robey 
Menzies Park, with its GO-ft. “thistle 
spire ut the entrance. the Lorne; 
Mime Minister having attended Sep, 
gvit State School from 1899 to 1L90Kq 
The fame Jepirit means (according 
to Aldo Massola’s ‘4 boriinal Plage 
Names of  Soutlieedst  Austratin’; 
“shell parroc’. and one worndery 
whether this is a White Nad’s gues 
as the cainendenee seems fod upg. 
likely, A focal fourist brochure gives 
it as “home of small burds. Ce. 
tainly budgengars, found in the 
region, are stall birds. 

On agam, and George Wellington 
stopped the bus to remove a recently 
killed Galoh trom the road, to pratec 
its mate, which had remained loyally 
hy its side, in danger of being hit 
by a car iiself. A stop was made at 
Glenlee Porestry Reserve, an area of 
original Wimmera serb, 67) acres 
on the tight side of the read, 106L 
acres On the left. Three wattles were 
here | deuce verneced and AL pye- 
onthe in Mower and AL bnachyhotrya 
in bud), and Other plants noneed in 
eluded Sywaiivone procnmbens, Stick 
house monegyvnd, Oleania and Ent- 
cade, 

Luneh was taken in Ntull's main 
street gurdens, alongside the fine 
stalue by Stanley Hammond of the 
Clydesdale horse, te which the Wim- 
era Owed so much for is early agti> 
cultural development, Erected by the 
Australian Horse Soctety, (1 was un- 
veiled by the Minister for Primary 
lndustey (Mr. J, Anthony) in 1968. 
A few miles beyond Nhill we passed 
the memorial to John Shaw Neilson, 
on whe site of the setters corage 
where he wrote many of his hyrica 
poems. 
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“The leaves have listened to all the 
birds so long : 

Every blossom has ridden out of 
aw song: ; 

Only low with the young love the 
olden hates are healed: 

Let the red cyes go to the green 
field !” . ' 

Near twin towers (radio and tele- 


yision) on 4 rise, there was a road- 
side botanizing stop, where most of 
the plants were familiar old friends, 
put good to sce with wheat fields 
stretching afar, Among them were the 
orchids Glossodia major, Acianthus 
reniformis, Caladenia carned und C, 
deformis, and two sundews, Drasera 
whinaker’ and D. planchonii, the 
commonest plant (not in flower) 
being Mallee Broombush (Afelaleuca 


yacinata) (the official common name 


is Broom Honey-myrtle, but Broom- 
hush is he only name heard among 
ihe locals of the north-west). 


Plate 1. At Broughton's Waterhole (Little Dese 
P. L, (Pere) Williams, Sept 


grond. 
crossing accident 


June, 1971 


1970, Yellow Gums (Eucalypras le oxvion) in ba 
Since this photagraph was tuken, P. L, (Perc.) Williams Was killed ina level 
asad loss to conservation, 


Further on a sheoke forest was 
passed, We were met in Kaniva, at 
2 p.m., by Alec Hicks, who lives in 
the town and has at his home a large 
herbarium of plants collected in the 
district Over many years, during 
which he has made new records of 
species ahd has sent numerous speci- 
mens to the National Herbarium im 
Melbourne, We were fortunile im- 
deed 10 have him as our botanical 
guide throughout our stay in the Little 
Desert. Alec drove ahead out on the 
Edenhope road to the junetion of a 
very sandy track leading east, along 
which we travelled some distance to 
where P. L. (Pere) Williams was 
waiting in his 4-wheel drive vehicle. 
He directed George through the 
worst sandy stretches and wet 
patches, and finally the bus and all 
other vehicles arrived at Broughton’s 
Waterhole. Alf Lewis and family 


rt), With Alex Hicks, Avelyn Coutts, 
neoxvion) in back- 


Photo: Isa Moreen 
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joined ws at Kaniva und Peter Kelly 
and family at the camp sie; Dick 
and Alan Morrison came in their 
own vehicles, as did Karma Mastwell 
(with Cheis Walker), whose small 
car was suecesstully piled out of the 
mire, and Miss May Moan (of the 
Save the Dundenongs League), PL, 
introduced Avelyn Couns, who, like 
himself, is a Miram farmer very 
interested in conservation, These two, 
like Alee Hicks, were most assiduous 
iy helping us, and their good! humeur 
wis infectious. P. L. Wilhams is the 
owner of a 2Neacrte area that eludes 
Broughton’s Waterhole (which he in- 
tends to have permanently and une 
assailably reserved), and his efforts 
during the 1968 confrontation of con. 
seryationists against Sir Wilham 
McDonald's finally rejected Little 
Desert farm scheme are too well- 
known (und upprecivted) to need 
recapitulation, 

‘Tents were pitched, aid after tea 
uv sifesong ground i rearing canp- 
fire (the nighis were sul cold) wis 
led by Bill Gasking, whose scouting 
leadership experience made him ideal 
tor this pole. 


Thursday, 3 September 

Mast were up early to explore the 
immedite  sdrroundings of — this 
“oasis” hac provides the soibaypist 
habitat for the fall cucalypts that 
stand out from all the surrounding 
low seruly. Most water is in the 
Middle Dam of the three soaks that 
were uscd by pastoralist: Broughton 
in the curly davs (18797), There ure 
three watiles (Acacia pycnanthe, st. 
vipens and A. mitchellii), Hakva 
flexills, Melaleuca uncinata, Hibbertia 
sirtcr, Ranunciliis robertsanti, a 
blue Dwurl Daisy | Rrachycome gonio- 
curna), Yellow Marsh-flower (billar 
sia exaltate), snd sedges wid moss, 
Bird life was not evident this mor- 
ing. 
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Lcaving the bus at the camp, the 
party left in several fourswheel drive 
vehieles, (6 be joined biter by six 
senior boys from Kaniva High 
School, adventurously tackling 4) 
tacks in 4 Buleon sedan. Back along 
ihe fiveamle sandy track to tho 
Fdenhope Road, then along Eflion's 
Roud, with a stop 10 see Wheel Fron 
(Gyraxiemon —-australusicus), — Pink 
Zierig (4%, veronicea) and — thine 
Guinen-Nowers (Hihbertia stricta, If, 
vireara and He fusciculata), Further 
stops were made (enforeed) yy 
(reach¢rous parts of track | Water 
sand and grass-tree huzards) before 
arrivid at Mount Motfatt, a sand-hil| 
with a trig. point on the summil 
Where Alee showed us Borenia fil- 
falia in flower (discovered here in 
{949 ond rare in the little Desert) 
Orchids seen here (after lunch) in 
cluded Lyperanthay nigricans, Lepio- 
con fimbrianin.  Pheresrvliy tare 
und P. pitrara Conusuatly rich Tp 
eolour, so photographed by many). 
‘The dominunt cucalypr was Brows 
Stringybark CE. fuctert), getss-trecs 
(Narthorrligea auvtralis) were come 
mou, and Barkein snurginata also. A 
Bitter Ouandony bush  CXantdun 
murrayanuin) bore several Truits. 

Back to the muin crack, across thal 
and along a similar broombush-lined 
imeck south, then stops were made 
jirst to look at Wrinkled Hakea (CH. 
rigosa! in fewer, secondly at 
waterhole normally containing much 
more Water than act present. The 
Kunivu boys, bogged, were able to 
push their cur out, but all hands 
were called lor to extricate the Buick 
of the Langs, @ Brighton family that 
had joined us by chattee “to see the 
Lite Desert: 40-manpower finally 
vot it out! Others crossed all night, 
with passengers off-loaded, = On 
through a large swampy area wilh an 
extensive stand of splendid Yellow 
Guns (Eucdlypiis fevewelon} A 
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brief Stop Wats made to photograph 
4 large mass of Terratheca ciliata in 
flower around a bakea bush, 

Now igain in Brown Stringybark 
country: for a while before entering 
another Yellow Gum area, with 
Acacia Hakeoides, at the South Aus- 
jralian border, which several crossed 
i note the effect of farniing, which 
here. comes night up ta the boun- 
dary. It 1s good to know that Vic- 
jori’s Side seems reasonably safe 
jor conservation, Not far trom here 
, slop was made. at the site of Miles’s 
house, Where “old McPhee” used to 
mind sheeep grazing {ree in the 
scrub (up ta about 1940), for a 
seurch for aboriginal urtefucts (a 
particular interest of Avelyn Catitts). 
Same smull finds were made A huge 
Yellow Gum stood nvar the front 
wf the site, and there were a few 
surviving garden plants. 

Return owas made along — the 
northern section of the new track 


known. inevitably, as “McDonald's 
Line’, A 20,000 acre property, 


“Bindibu", showed some evidence of 
experiments condueted to show the 
effect of fertilizer on the soil, bul 
most of the previously alienated land 
we saw looked pathetically poor as 
farming Jand—a good indication al 
ihe correctness of the analysis of ugri- 
cyliural economics experts who con- 
Jemned the McDonald scheme as 
potentially unyrable. 

At might Bill Gasking caught a 
Mallee Silky Mouse (in a humane, 
non-killing tap), and kept it tem 
porary before release so that meni- 
hers of the party could become 
fomiliar with this attractive Ite 
native rodent. Named by Finlayson 
iy 1932 Gyvomys dpedemoides alter 
is discovery at Coombe netr the 
Cooroni, S.A. wd given under that 
wame and as the Silky-grey Southerts 
Mouse b¥ ‘Tronghton ih “Purred 


June, 1971 


Animals of Australla’, it is now called 
Pseudomys albo-cinerens, the Ashy- 
erey Mouse, as it ts known ta be a 
form of this species. first named from 
Western Australia by Gould in 1845. 
A specimen from south of Kiath sent 
to the Nathonal Museum. Melbourme 
in 1957 by Keith Hately was labelled 
Mus jnuaseninys, the House Mouse, 
but its true identity was recounized 
in 1963 by Ro Mark Ryan [see 
Viet Nar, 79: 363) and verified the 
folluwing year by Norman Wakelield 
when camped at Sult Like in the 
sume part of the Lite Deserl. Bill 
Gaskine caught a House Mouse top 
und the differences could be plainly 
seen. ‘The native species has fight 
hluish-grey, short erect, silky fur, 
whitrsh underneath the body, with 
pink feet and til, like other pseucda- 
mice of the inland country. ifs hurrew- 
jy habits are of great interest. 
Friday, 4 September 

Aller yesterday's rough ride, u few 
decided pot 10 go an the trip to The 
Cruter, but they dissed the best 
hotunical ufea we saw in the Little 
Desert. First stop was al Chinaman’s 
Flat, where there were Many bushes 
of Wesrringia crassifolia, with tts blue 
fiowers, Meélulevca wilsonii (not yer 
i flower). Hibhertia sericea Wats 
seohrifolia. Lustopetalumt bauer (not 
in flower), Nealie and Gold-dust 
Wattle, Ranvaculuy sessiilloris und 
Stavkhousia monogyna. Further on, 
Alan Morrisou stopped to photu- 
graph oniusses of Purple Eyebright 
(huplirasia collina). A sliverstan wis 
caused by an emu with seven chicks 
junning straight ahead on the track 
for about two miles; the vehicles 
behind all slawed down, but the bird 
did not seem to realize that leaving 
the track would be the best jactic! 
There was a bref stop for Alec to 
point oul Dqviesta pectinutd Passing 
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through treeless heathland a kan- 
garoo made a splendid: sight leaping 
away at lop speed. 

On arrival at The Crater (fitst 
described hy St. Eloy D’Alion, Vier, 
Nat. 30: 65-66, August 1913) we saw 
a large natural depression, non- 
Voleanic. almost certainly caused by 
subsidence, completely covered in 
vegetation of a yreal many species, 
ranging from trees and shrubs to 
quite jowly herbs, The dominant teee 
was Brown Stringybark, which ¢oy- 
ered the Yerater” mght across to a 
sandstone outerop on the far fim. 
Phints recorded, in order of coming 
under notiee, meluded  Pulrenaea 
daltanii, Prerestylix Probusra, Po vie 
tia, Persoonia inniperita. Daviesia 
ulirina Vat. ruseifolla, Phebaliun 
Yerenophyllim, Leptoypernunt atvesi- 
noides, Baeckea crassifolia, Grevillea 
iclfolia, Leucapegon rufus, Le vir 
vaius, Dillwynia serteea, Calyrels 
alpesrrls, Acacia ealamifalia, Lopayon 
cerurophvilus, Correa ceflexa (with 
reat Howers), Bunaweyiv’laet oigetoearty. 
Banksia moarginala, Monatocm scope 
aid, Aveta mitehelhi, Hittherntia faset 
eulata, Craspedia nniflori, Astrolan 


conosteplioides, Drosera Whittaker 
Nunthovehoea australis, Spvidtun 
Veutiiferdnt,  Microrverns  etliarny. 


Chimaeseilla coryirbasi,  elstralana 
frwnifsin, Bauder laatiiord vor 
pllova, Thelynitra antennitfern, Pleras 
stvlls longifolia, P, barbara, Lypueris 
bupressa, Cwhile). aapflipowen strre- 
mis, Lepromeria apiiyll, Celerelentu 
cummed, Sehoonux brevientmis, Brachy« 
come ciliata, Maken rostrata, Dunt- 
plerad lanceolata, and — Lorna 
vied, Bees iv a bive in hollow sand- 
stone aroused some interes! and ants’ 
activities were watebed. 

PLL, told an amusing story of a 
previous visit by three well Known 
naturalists when it was freezing cold 
in the Little Desert and they imbibed 
freely of whisky (o get warm! He 
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ulso. told of the visit years ago of 
Dy, Melville of Kew Gardens, Lon. 
don, whose intense interest im (hiy 
primitive oral region made him an 
unwilling victim of P.Ly's "“eracking 
the whip" such as was necessary 1 
get the PLN.C.V. party moving on! 

A mallee towl's mound, not used 
for five years, Was pointed out, 4 
Whitedipped Snake tO ryvadalia caro. 
noides) was pranised to Zillah Lop 
for her jumor reptile enthusiasts by 
Kaniva HS. boys, Geol! Austin and 
Bruce Gibson af Broughton (it was 
duly delivered luter through Alec 
Hicks, together with a specimen of 
the Leeless Lizard (Delma frazeri) 
Soven of these senior scence students 
were With Us today; they dire gen- 
Winely inerested in the natural histary 
ol the district, and credit: for inspire 
Inu them must go to their biolugy 
ieacher, John Parkes, who sought the 
Kaniva PLS. position after having hiv 
interes! wi the Litthe Desert aroused 
during bis own student days. 

On the return wip a northwarnt 
role was hiken, stopping fo se 
Pidroveen vestita (the @nly Victorian 
habitat of an otherwise SoA. and WoA, 
apectes),  /elichrysam obtusifoliim 
Criprundra taiiterntara, ©,  legeaph- 
reviu, Lonenidea learorephala wn 
Prusaithera  aspalathaides,  Scarler 
Minthush, im lower amid acres of 
mallee wid broambush Nexe we 
chimbed Mi Turner, ait outerayy of 
red Sondstone nanied ofeer Thornes 
Hedimylon Turner, a surveyor who 
dial in 1OTRK. (Phe designadon af 
these low sarnbtilis as “mounts” js 
of course only coniparative.) Noticed 
here were Acacia eenal (SO. vomtert- 
Forel, dy MeVerifelig, el unriredeediil, 
Berryu mitehellli, Hakea ulicina, Spy- 
idiwn erioeephation, Lasrania tini- 
folia, Lepidospermia carphoides tind 
Cavyiha wgahella. Another dissed 
Jowun's mening was noted, anal src. 
heaps made by the Silky Mouse 
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from there he burrows 12 feet under- 
oround and mukes exit holes al sev 
gral pounts around, 

With the night cold and wintly, it 
jarge hessian, serece enabled the 
ganpfire group To enjoy Dek Mort 
son's tape recordings and whimsical 
elocutionary efforts. There was heavy 
vonstant rain during the sleeping 
hours Of the nigh. 


Sutarday, > Seprember 

After breakfast Bill Gasking’s mice 
waiched and photographed, 
was a demonstration of 
throwing by Avelyn 

mukes them in the 
onfismantike traditional way) and 
Pere Williams, Who each then ook 
y group of tyras whose suceessiul 
fhrows Were not may: one throw 
ieft the boomerang high jn a tree. 
defying dislodgement until eventually 
brought dawn by P.L.’s good marks- 
manship! Alee Hicks (whe gave « 
ilk in Nhill the night before on his 
visit to South Africa and Rhodesia) 
arrived with John and Jol Parkes, 
then John Teasdale (ot ABC, tele- 
vision) came with “Wimpy” Reichelt 
(of “Little Desert Tours”, Nhill) to 
make & film coverage of the F.N.C.V. 
camp-out. After filming activilies 
neat Broughton’s Waterhole, ‘Teas- 
dale came with us to Wild Dog 
Spring, where shots were tuken of 
vaturalists handling Ruppia  mari- 
lima, Sea ‘Tassel, v plant of salt. or 
hrackish lagoons. and an 
bracket fungus (Tranefes) on a 
banksiat branch, then out to the Sund- 
hills on a very rough lack, sevetal 
vehicles (even with four-wheel drive) 
experiencing difficulties. Filming Wits 
cumpleted here, 

Back at eamp there was further 
photographing of native animals, 
and also of the “Three Blind Mice”, 
4 vonlempruons nickname given te 
Messrs, Williams, Hicks ain) Couns 


were 
than. Where 
hoomerahs 
Coulls (who 
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orange 


by same local supporters of the 
McDonald farm scheme, hut which, 
like the "Rats of Tobruk”, has 
become an honoured tame, for they 
are regarded as “men of vision”, 
among conservationisis and other 
opponents of the alienation of what 
Should become a greatly extended 
Little Desert National Park, 

The first census of Lite Deser| 
plants was made by Dr, C. $. Sut- 
ton of those nowd in the area im 
1913 by St. Bloy D'Alton (see the 
jatter’s paper. “The Botany of the 
Lite Desert. Wimmera, Victoria”, 
Vici. Nat. 30: 65-78), and contained 
224 species; the florula compiled by 
Alec Hicks for the Little Desert totals 
more than 00 species: he records 


also the parishes im which each 
species was collected, and the list 
indicutes the collectors’ fames for 


each plant. beginning with D°Alion 
and including A J. Swaby, J. He 
Willis. A. C. Beauglehole, TB. Muir 
und A, J. Hicks os major collectors. 
with less frequent mention of F. M, 
Reader, Alison Jordan, Jean Galbraith 
and A. B. Count, Such flomstie pich- 
ness must be preserved in as near to 
ils primitive state as possrble and in 
a sufficiently large area, as habrlats 
for the native Buuna wy well as for 
the fora. 


Sunday, 6 Séprember 

Camp was siruek, our Uiree guides 
were thanked, then there was guite 
uw task fo get te bus Up 2 stcepish 
sandy rise. Miss Moon was also 
bowed for a while. Dick Morrison 
drove Home vi Kurla, calling on 
Keith Hately of Lowan Sanctuary 
fare, The bits route honre Was via 
Govwke. Mt, Arapiles, Natumuk and 
Horstiam, Lunch was al Sisters 
Rocks, thal monument of human 
gesecraturs, Suid to be named after 
three sisters Who camped there in 
the lute 1880's on the way fo the 
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Crevk iStawell), 
yranite boulders were saved 
from destruction In 1862 by Mr, 8, 
J. Davidson, and came under the 
“protection” of Stawell Counei in 
1869, The name-carvers aod dauber 


Pleusant 
these 


diggings 


“ 


Notes on Fauna at Wyperfeld and 


Broughton's Waterhole 
by W. R- 


In Wyperfeld National Park Brust 
failed Possums were very plentifil in 
the vicinity of the camping area. At 
night every large tree within a hall 
mile radius seemed to contain at least 
one par of shining eves. 

The Black-faced Grey Kangaroo, 
Muecropuy fuliginesus melunops, also 
known as Mallee Grey Katgaroo, and 
now officially named Western Grey, 
were in evidence at the camp-site and 
along the various tracks. Few were 
seen there, bul tracks were fairly 
common, On the walking trail to 
Jake Brambruk tracks were imore 
frequently encountered, as well as 
several skeletons. When we reached 


the Red-gum) (Aiealyptis ealaldu- 
lensis) flats bordering the — well- 
grassed dry lake bed, we were 


rewarded by the sight of a huge 
mob, which T estimated woald eon- 
tain at least SOO, possibly even 
1000 ‘roos. These were thickly dis. 
persed among the trees, and animals 
were visible for as far as we could 
see, As we moved slowly towards the 
lake-bed the grass-and-shrub-covered 
vround seemed to develap a heaving 
and undulating moventent, sa many 
animals were there, hopping away 
from us in front and to cach side. 
Many females carried joeys and 
there Were a number of juveniles at 
foot, 
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vandals have made a mockery gy 
such a word! 

Finally, & word of thanks should 
be recorded to MeKenzie’s drive, 
George Wellington, and to Mary 
Allender, who, ous Usual, Organize, 
and stipervised the trip very well, 


+ 


CASKING” 


Out on the grassy lake-hed ther 
was a latge mob of emus feeding, 
and here again J would estimate their 
numbers m excess Of S00, This mob 
scemed 1G melt way as we appeared, 
as the alarmed birds commenced fo 
walk away from us towards cover 
In contrast to the Kangaroos, where 
young were plentiful, these emus did 
not have any chicks with them, In 
fact, although two or three small 


clutches were reported ear the 
camp, mo others were seen despily 
it beitg ‘chick season", In oper. 


range captivity, such as al Heales 
ville (Vie) and Cleland National 
Park (S.A.), the nesting pairs tend 
to seck tolaled nesting sites, and 
keep the newly hatched chicks in the 
vicinity for up to about a week 
before leading them out into the 
open. However, once the chicks 
appear among the other, non-breeding 
birds, the batrer are liable to attemp! 
to stamp on the chicks, Pye never 
heant 4 satisfactory explanation of 
this behaviour, whielt is also extended 
to include other small creatures, sticti 
as wallabies, ducks, and dogs, ani 
not fecessarily in the — breeding 
seuson, Could it be an inbuilt means 


of regulatmg the growth of the 
population? When there wre large 
‘Chelan Natieatal Purh, Stifempyerteed, FA 
aia 
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numbers Of adults, a we saw il 
Wyperfeld, chicks would have little 
chance Of survival, bul When there 
we few adults, more chicks could sur- 
vive, Perhaps readers wilh some 
experience of wild emu populations 
cold comment? 

At Broughton’s Waterhole and sur- 
raunding country in the Little Desert, 
there was again evidence of @ farr- 
sived population of Kangaroos, Tracks 
were seen in many places, and 
several animals were seen from 
whicles. No sightings or tracks of 
emus were reported? *_ 

In order ta check of the smaller 
matnmals i the area, a line of 40 
jups (borrowed fram S.A. Field 
Naturalists Mammal Club) was ser 
each bight, We caught three house 
mice (Mus musculus) and five Silky, 
or Ashy-Grey Mice  (Pseudaniya 
alho-cineréus, Ride), The house mice 
were caught in the more open ground 
near the camp, while the Psevdonmys 
were caught among the clumps of 
Porcupine Grass (7 riedia sp.) and 
yiso in nearby dense herbage, These 
little rodents five 


iMleresting nalive 


taken hi¥ 
fnitmeprevinin See 
Gaines, fh 10 


Pee cere Steliteeh or a bri Mor 
My toteking Weouise oof 
moor ab csoufsian by 1 A 


Plate 2, 


Ashyenrey 
Mouse 
(Myendoniys 
dlAeeiterncie) 
fuken at 
Hravehton's 
Waterhole 


Vtanaties 
Ww it 


Carbine 
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in long deep burrows in sandy soil, 
With several entrances 10 [t, or |2 ft. 
apart. They apparently push all the 
spoil from digging out of one hole. 
which is then closed, and the result- 
ing mound of soil, as much ys 2 ft 
or more across becomes a niarker tu 
observant seekers, while 
foiling predators. 

I} was very disappointing to observe 
the damage caused by earlier collee- 
lors, seeking {these mice. Whole 
clumips of Trjodia, covering many 
square yards, had been dug out in 
the ruthless searches, and 1 saw three 
large trees left standing in excavated 
pits, Where the soil had been removed 
to a depth of about two feet, in a 
circular pit about 15 ft. radius from 
the burt, leaving all the toots eax- 
posed, One of the locals told me 
“the University had been up looking 
for Silky Mice and Hopping Mice”. 
is had to leave so much destruction 
behind, und a great pity that the 
ealleeters did not ul 


apparently 


least replace 


the sul removed from around the 
tees. J cannot believe that such 
methods are justified in collecting 


specimens. even “in the Name of 


science” 


book reviews 


Australian Spiders in Colour 
by Ramon Mascord 
A. WH & A, W. Reed, Pp. 112, col. ptt 


This is one of the most 
useiul of the current Reed books on 
natural history. There ate few sound 
popular reterence books on Austra 
lian spiders and the academic ones 
ave rare, costly and specialized in 
tome. The author hus studied Austtst- 
lia spiders for sone years partly 
beeause of their being little Known 
His book outlines external antonly 
und general biologleal features at 
spiders with the aid of well lahelled 
drawings and u handy glossary. The 
remainder of the book provides 
excellent coloured photographs of, 
and basic information on, more than 
150 species representing 24 faniilies. 
Although many of the species are of 
wide distribution the emphasis. to the 
detriment of the implication of the 
title. is upon eastern forms. The notes 
on species generally inchide simple 


192, line drawings, $3.95, 


deseriptions, limited reference jy 
laxonomie history, and motes on hab. 
tat, habits; dimorphism, food, cee savy 
data for the speciniens tlustrated ang 
oceasional items of particular interess, 
The plates, which show spiders in 
natural settings, added te the bre 
deseriptions, provide a means of 
identifiegtion as adequate as can be 


expeeted, 
Details of the classification — of 
spiders are disappointingly — limited 


uml the separation of the Mygato- 
Inorphs from other proups ts Hot 
clearly shawn in the tarnily arrange- 
ment, The notes however — itvelude 
such interesting ports ux a descrip 
fon of the observed hunting action 
ol the Bolas Spider. The book is « 
welcome poplilar reference to & group 
Known well only by the specialist. 
A.ROMCF 


Annotated Bibliography of Quaternary Shorelines = Supplement 1965-196 


HOG 


RicHARDS 


(Philadelphia USA: Academy Natural Sefenees). 1970, 240° pages 


Study of the ocean ws a feature 
of our time, ts Importance is now 
recognized, the high costs can be met, 
and the necessary technologies are 
available. During the Lee Age, sear 
levels changed dramatically, Thus 
Australia was one-third (1,000,000 
sa. mn) Tarver: New Guinea and Tas- 
mania were extensions of the main- 
land. The Great Barrier Reef was u 
landform, So great were such 
changes, that they are important for 
geologists, geomorphologists, anthro- 
poloyists, zoologists, botanists, gene 
licists, engineers, and many others. 

However, this subject ts not cusy 
ja study because its literature i so 
disperse, finding «a place in {he 
journals af so many disciplines, WH 


W2 


ws a subject Of global interest, so ib 
research is published in every coun- 
try having 4 scientific literature, 
Richards and Wairbriulge's Anvorated 
Bibliograpliy af Quaternary Shere 
lines Was therefore 4 real research 
wid. Now an equally large Sapple 
ymeit covering the years 1965 through 
196¥ hus heen published, This treat 
increase if the number of articles 
published reflects the expanding 
interest in this subject, Over 1S800 
titles appear, even after omitting 
lesser papers, abstencts, and the 
individual arti¢les in encyclopedias. 
The author is the President of the 
INOUA Commission on Shorelines 

Epmunp D. Grbt 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
F.N-C.V. 91st Annual Meeting 


11 March, 1971 

The President, Mr. Saull, opened 
ihe meeting and welcomed new mem- 
bers. He announced with regret the 
Jeaths of the following members. 

Mrs. EB. King 
Mr, W. ©. Woollard 
Mr, H. B. Barrett 

Mr. Sault spoke of Mrs, King, Mr, 
Swaby and Mr. Woollard, and 
Messrs. McInnes und Baines, and Mr, 
Barrett, Iwo minutes silence was 
observed. 

Mr. McInnes presented the annual 
balance sheet and explained the 
salient details, It appears that the 
finmcial «situation should remain 
satistactory this year, Danby, Bland 
& Co. Were re-appointed as auditors. 

As no new nominations for Coun- 
cil had been received the following 
members of the existing Council were 
re-elected, leaving four positions 
yucant: 

Presideni—Mr, T. Sault. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr, J. Hy. Willis, 

Mr. P, Curtis. 

Secretary—Mr,. D- Lec. 

Treasurer—Mr. BD. Melnnes. 

Aysi, Treasurer—Miss M, Morgan. 

Editor—Mr. G. Ward. 

Librarian—Mr. P. Kelly. 

Asst. Librartan—Miss M. Lester. 

Excursion See —Miss M. Allander, 


Councillers— 
Mr. A, Fairball 


’ 


. 


Mr. R. Riordin 
Mr. B, Cooper 
Miss G. Piper. 

Mr. Curlis moved a vote of thanks 
lo Mr. Condron fur his Valuable 
assistance over a mirmber of yeurs; 
seconded hy Mr. Morrison! aiid Mr, 
Garnet 4 vote of thanks to all mem- 
bers of Council for their work in 
1970, seconded by Mr. Baines, 

Mr. Kelly, the speaker for the 
evening, gave @ fascinating introdue- 
tion to his subject, “Beetles”. After 
describing the typical insect structure, 
and the distinguishing features of the 
beetles, he told how to tell the 
vurious families from one another, 
and showed a sevies of excellent 
slides of typical Australian members 
of the min groups. Finally he des- 
cribed his studies into the life his- 
tory of the Chiropsis beetles and 
made a plea for more amateurs to 
help in work of this type. 

Mr. Sault thanked Mr. Kelly for 
af excellent talk, and after a aumber 
OF guestions the audience expressed 
its thanks in the usual way. 

Mr. Sault reported seeing a flock 
of matiy thousands of ravens teed- 
ing On berries of the Coast Beard 
Heath, 

Mr. Garnet moved that the club 
support the existing nomination of 
Mr, Cliff Beauglehole for the 1971 
Natural History Medallion, This was 
seconded by Mr. FPairhall and car- 
ried. 

* 


Montmorency Junior F.N.C. Second Annual Meeting 


The second annual meeting of the 
Montwiorency Funior Fiekt Natori- 
lists Club, held on Friday, }2 March, 


June, 1971 


197], was utended by some YO mem- 
bers, predomimitely teenagers and 
younger children. 


73 


The President, Mi. Ray Wilton, 
in opening the meetiiz, spoke of the 
past year’s activities, which included: 

A most successtul serecning of 

Photo Plora at Eltham Youth Hall, 

from which our Club gained $45. 

This was the first time Photo Flora 

had been shown iy the metror 

politwn area, north of the Yarra, 

Several well attended field excur 

sions, and a nature exhibit staged 

by our Juniors, as part of the 

FNCV Wild Life Show in the 

Melbourne Town Hall. 

The President thanked the officers, 
and everyone who had helped dur- 
ing the year, and paid tribute fo the 
various speakers at monthly tmheet 
Wigs, 

Attendance figures at these meet- 
ings averaged 75, ynd the junior 
members maintained a good showing 
of exhibits, 


Botuny Group 
8 April, (4?) 

Mr. Fred Woodman spoke on tis 
second visit to South Africa and first 
to Kenya. He was privileged to stay 
with the warden of Tsavo Nationil 
Park, and was thus able to photograph 
elephants, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
lions, cheetahs, zebras, bullaloes, ante- 
lopes of many species, aml a variety 
of smaller game at much closer quarters 
than is possible (@ the (asual tourist, 
The botanical settings were  niostly 
arid-looking, und one wonders at the 
ability of such Vegetation fo sustain 4 
vitul part of the food chain that sup- 
ports such a4 remarkable fauna. In the 
Mount Kenya wrea the rain forest and 
sub-ilpine regions produced «a much 
richer Nora, and slides included shots of 
famous species like giant lobelias, tree 
heaths and tree proundscl, Species of 
Bust African Helichrysum and Acacia 
were a reminder of Australia, While in 
South Africa several Australian acucis 
species have become noxious weeds and 
are known there as “green cancers”, In 
South Africa the sich Cape Peninsula 
flory aml the Kirstenbosch Botanic 
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surviving in 


The Club has a bunk balance 9; 
$107.00, 

Mr. Wilton wis re-elected Pros, 
dent. 

Wice-President—Mt_ P, McMahon, 

Secretary—Mrs. J, Cookson. 

Minute SecretaryeeMrs. D. D'Al. 

ton, 

Treayurer—Mes. ©. Howard. 

Commitee—Mr. RK. DeGrouchy, 

Mrs, Woadburn, Mrs. McMahon, 

Librarian-——Mres.. T- North, 

‘The Junior Committee: 

Presidente Laure Cookson; wilh 

Andrew Williams, Robert Callan 

der, Margaret Howard, Julie Couk- 

son. 

The speaker for the evening Wis 
Mr, W. Davis, who showed Iwo excel: 
lent bird films to augment his lee 
ture. 


Mrs. J Cookson, Hon, SECRETARY 
. r 


Gardens were featured, with close-ups 
of many species of magnificent Prorea, 
Giant euphorbias, aloes aad) kniphofins 
were others that made striking impact 
on the mind. 

The chairman (Mr. K- Kleinecke) 
thanked the speaker, who was cordially 
acclaimed by members. Books und 
pamphiels on the African floras were on 
exhibit. 

The speuker al (he next meeting, on 
it May, will be Mr Broce Fuhrer, who 
will take Victorian orchids 4 his suh- 
yee. 

13 May, 1971 

There were 24 members present, in- 

chiding Miss Annie Cooper, a member 


of the Tasmanian Field Naturalisiv 
Club (Hobart), Mrs, Matches reported 


on the excursion to Hlavkburn Lake, 


her species last of mytive plants rill 
this area Surrounded hy 
suburbia being quite a lengihy one, 
many members pulled ont numercis 
Boneseed plants (the Sout Atpichn 


Jungleweed pest, Chryvsantthemuniles ian 


litera). Tt is to be hoped that the upper 
area, at present owed by an indepen- 
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gg the ared immediately wbout the lake. dia, Eriechilus and Spiranthes and 
Mr, Broce Fulirer gave an excellent Burnettia. Epphytic species of Dendlra- 
ik on Victorian orchids, showing his bilan (2), Sarcochilus (2) und Thirix 
fine slides of most well-known species  spermum tridentatum (Tangle Orchid) 
as Well as rarer ones and unusual were ulso shown. 
varicties, Of particular interest were The chairman {Mr K. Kleinecke) 
shots Of Prerostylis Coecinea (Scarlet thanked the speaker on behalf of all 
Hood) and P. laxa (Antelope Orchid), — Members. 
hoth found by Mr. Clifl Beaugichole Arrangements were made for an 
during his recent botanical survey of excursion to Tecoma on Sunday, 6 June 
ee Gippsland, The genus Thelymitra Exhibits shown by Mr. J, H, Willis 
was represented by 13 species, Calo- included some interesting phalloid fungi, 
chiles by 4, Diurus 7, Microtis 4,  Mutinus spp, and a Crinoline Fungus 
Prasophyllan 14, Caleana 3, Chilo- collected near Lac, New Guinea, as well 
vlottis. 4 Lyperanthus 2, Caladenia 19, as the first record for Australia of a 
Curvbas 3, Cryptostylis 2, Glossodia 2, specres of Tjuhya, a genus of fungi 
Prerosliv 28 (including one ndes-  kKoown from Java and Brazil, found in 
cribed species with a black and white 1967 near Hart's Range, Central Aus- 
appearance), and one each of the — tralia, by Mr, Cliff Beaugiehole, 


dent school, will be preserved as well genera Orthoceras, Dipodium, Gastro- 


GEOLOGY GROUP EXCURSIONS 


6 June — The excursion (“In search of sharks’ teeth) previously advertised has 
been postponed and will probably be held in August. 
10 July—To the igneous rocks of the Lysterfield-Berwick area, Leader—Mr, Edward 
Nimmervoll. 
Transport is by private car. Spare seats are usually available for those with- 
oul their own Wwansport. Excursions leave from the western end of Flinders Street 
Station (opposite the C.T.A, Building) al 9.30 a.m. 


BIOLOGICAL, GEOLOGICAL 
AND ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS 


STANDARD MICROSCOPE 
7X, 10X, 15X eyepieces 

8X. 20X OBJECTIVES $54.00 

CONDENSER $22.00 extra 


“ * om ‘ 
4OX WATER IMMERSION OBJECTIVES $18.00 


A Wide Range of Plastic Laboratory Apparatus available at 
Genery’'s 
Scientific Equipment Supply 
183 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 3000 


Phane 63 2160 
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P.N.C.Y, DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 12 July At National Herbarium, ‘The Domain, South Yarra, commen. 
ing at 8 p.m. 


1, Minutes, Reports, Announcements, 2. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 
3. Subject for the evening —“Antaretica in Midsummer", Dr. M, Beadnall, 


4. New Members, 


Ordinary: 
Mr Robert W. Beek, 1X2 Inkerman St., Bast St Kilda, 41K? 
Mr, Albert O. Griffiths, 91 Lucerne Crescent, Alphington, 3078 
My, Arthiir FP. Land, 11) Blackburn Road, Doncaster Pant, 310M 
Dr. Ross G. Macdonald, 6 Evon Avenue, Rinuwood East, 3135 
Mi. Joho M. Robin, + Leawarra Drive, Heathmonr, 3155 
Mr, William J, Stockdale, 9 Beamsley Street, Malvern, ‘144 
Mrs. M, Lb. Cooper, 5 Rochester Road, Canterbury, J126. 


Junior 
George Smith, 1S Short Street, Kangaroo Flat, 3555, 


Country: 
Mr. Wo 1D Giarible, & Myall Street, P.O, Box 441, Renmark, Sty Aust, S341 
Mr, George T. Liddell, 50 Cudgen Rowd, Kingscliff, N,S,W,, 2413 
Mr, Roger (2 Macaulay, 5 Bayview Parade, Nth. Geelong, 32L8- 


5, General Business, 6. Correspondence, 
Monday. 9 August — “Mammal Survey": A. Howard. 


F.N.C.V, Excursions 
Sunday, 11 July — Botany Group excursion to Ringwood. Meet 1,50 p,m, at Ring- 
wood Station. 


Sunday, 18 July — Sherbrooke Forest. “Lyrebirds and Ferns", led by Miss M. Me- 
Kenzie and Miss M. Lester. The coach will leave Batman Avenue al 9,30 a.m, 
Fare $1.40. Bring one meal and a snack, 


Saturday, 21 August~Sunday, 5 September — Flinders Ranges. The coach will 
leave from Flinders Street outside the Gus and Puel Corporation at 8 a.m, on 
Saturday, 21 August. Bring picnic meals for Saturday and Sunday, Balance 
of payment is now due, all cheques to be made out to Excursion Trust. Those 
who asked for bunks at Arkaroola have been allotted samme, the rest of the 
party will be in the motel section. 


Sunday, 26 December-Monday, 3 January — Falls Creek; further details next month. 


Group Meetings 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium anless otherwise stated). 

Thursday, 8 July — Botany Group, Miss L. White will speak oo “Proteaceae”. 
Wednesday, 21 July —- Microscopical Group, 
Friday, 30 July — Junior mecting at 8 p.m, in Hawthorn Town Hall. 
Monday, 2 August — Entomology and Marine Biology meeting at 8 p.m., in small 

room next (o theatrette at National Museum. 
Wednesday, 4 August — Geology Group. 


Thursday, 5 August — Mammal Survey Group meets at 8 p.m, in Arthur Rylah 
Institute for Environmental Research, 123 Brown Street, Heidelberg. 

Friday, 6 August — Junior meeting al 8 pam, in Rechabite Hall, 281 High Street. 
Preston. 


Friday, 13 August — Montmorency and District Junior F.N.C, meets at § p.m, 
in Scout Hall, Petrie Park, Montmorency. 
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The Use by Birds of Tools and Playthings 


by A. H. Cuisiiorm® ’ 


Vhe eminent American oaturalist 
John Burroughs was somewhat astray 
when he declared abow fifty years 
ago, in one of his numerotis books, 
“Man is the only inventive and tool 
using wninal’, ‘That sage commen 
trator «would probably have been, 
astonished if informed that there are 
Iwo or three species of wild) mam- 
mals and at least ten species of birds 
that are more or less profici¢nt in the 
use of tools, 

This matter of tool using by non- 
human creatures hus been recognized 
in Australia since about 1840, when 
John Gilbert, able collaborator of the 
zoologist John Gould, reported from 
Western Austfalia, on the authority 
of Aborigines, that Black-breasted 
Buzzards were known to break 
Emus” eggs with stones in order to 
“at the contents. Definite reporis of 
the kind were published [ater fram 
both sides of the continent, together 
with differing examples of fool using 
by other species of birds, und in 
1954 [ summarised these records in 
an article in the Joy (England). 

More recently, the subject has 
come under notice anew through the 
medium of Jane and Hugo van 
Lawiek-Goodall, who, jifter noting 
jool using by chimpanzees in Africa, 
turned to watching and photograph- 
ing Egyptian Vultures breaking Ost 
rich eges with stones Their first 
feport appeared in Narre (England) 
in December 1966, Regrettably, W 
was marred by the statement that 
only one other species of bird had 
been known fo sé 4 natural object 
ys a tool, this being the Wood- 
pecker-finch of the Galapagos Islands, 
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which uses o Thorn ar sharp stick to 
prise insects from holes. Ln lates 
writings, however, the Africans-hases 
recorders. “caught up" with sonic | 
(but not all) of other published 
miuterial on the general subject, 
With this situation in mind, jj 
seems desirable 1 bring all avatlable 
records of this wature together. Jy _ 
fact | did so up to a point, in ag) 
article IW the Sydney Marning THerald 
in July 1967, but other cases in kind 
have come to notice since then, and 
thus a review of present-day know. 
ledge Of the subject: may well he 
given in a journal of natural history, 


Kersmashing by Buzzards 

Vhe Black-breasted Buzzard (Ham. 
ravtra melanosterna), a large kite- 
hawk of the Australian inland, 
much addicted to foraging on the 
ground, where it preys on reptiles, 
snall mammuls, and young birds 
Doubtless grownd-haunting made the 
species, long 4go, familiar with the 
vous of Emus and Bustards, and, 
failing to break these, or at least the 
large and hare-shelled products ol 
the Emu, with its beak, i somehow 
acquired the habit of using stones 
or other hard objects as missiles or 
hamvoers. 

Indeed, so resolute ts this preda- 
tor, and so “Wwell-informed™ tegard- 
ing eggs, that it will drive a brood- 
ing Emu off its nest. Gilbert reported 
action of the kind fin the 1840's) 
when telling Gould what the Jatier 
deseribcu as “a most singular story” 
he sald he bad) been told that ¢ 
Buzzard woul! attack a brooding 


*Histore Blovse, 19S Magione St, Sveiey 
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fru “with great ferocity” until the 
cges were uncovered, and then it 
yould “take up a stone with its feet 
mid, while hovering above the nest, 
let it fall upon the eggs wnd crush 
evdel years later (1912) A, J. 
North confirmed this report on the 
aqthority of K, H. Bennett, an experi- 
enced ornithologist jiviog in south- 
western New South Wales. Remarking 
on the extraordinary “cunning and 
cagacity” of the Buzzard, Bennett 
end that upon seeing an Emu brood- 
ing the predator would approach it 
with outstretehed flapping wings and 
when the eggs were uncovered a 
slone would) he used to break them. 
if no stone was available [in one 
case a missile of the kind bad been 
carned from a long disiance) a hard 
piece of calcined earth would be 
used, 

Rennere did not make clear the 
manner in which the Buzzard wielded 
its missile, but wnother writer, Gor- 
don FB, Leitch of northern Queeus- 
lund, has stated that he actually saw 
a par of Buyzurds flapping over an 
Friu's nest und dropping stones, 
while the e@weers, which evidently 
had heen driven away, were walking 
ahout wt a short distance, 

Adding thal some of the missiles 
in his case missed their marks, 
Leitch says that although the preda- 
fors “detinicely dropped the stones 
fram the air’, he had heard of a case 
in whieh the Stones had heen ysed 
4s hammers. This, it is suggested, 
may be the means udopred with eggs 
wf the Bustard, which, being much 
smaller and fewer in number than 
those of Ihe Emu, would present a 
more difficult target from the air; 4ind 
moreover they wonld be cusier to 
break at clase range. either with the 
hevk or a small stone held in the 
beak. 
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Another unteresting sidelight is 
that fragments of the eggs of both 
Emus and Bustards have sometimes 
heen found in Buzzards' nests, Per- 
haps these portions were carried 
away When there was competition at 
u raided nest. F. L. Berney reported 
from northern Queensland m 1905 
that he had been astonished to see 
six Buzzards feeding on a bitch of 
half a dozen Emu oggs, all broken 
and all fresh. A round stone, the 
size of a hen’s egg, was lying nearby- 
By what means, Berney asks, was the 
ews of that discovery spread i the 
cause Of & Species rare in that arew? 
"TL would not fave thought”. he adds, 
‘there were that number of Buz- 
zards within one hundred tiles of 
the spot” 

Further to the striking miller of 
the relutively small predator driving 
the preal Emu Off ais nest, Mr. John 
Fitzgerald, of Mount Margaret, W.A., 
senl| me sume years ago a picturesque 
report given him by Jenny, an Abor- 
inal housemaid employed on a dis- 
trict station. This is Jenny’s recital; 

“Prow duy plenty feller big ewes, 

Biz feller exgle want ‘em, Fugle fy 

round an cound. Emu nothin’ get 

up: keep alli time top of eges. Eagle 

Wy away old feller blacks camp, get 

tem in ash-heup, muke ‘unself while, 

Fly back ems nest. Walk up emu's 

vest wings like this’ (spreading her 

arms) “Emu frightened feller. Run 
away. Eagle pick up yabba (stone), 
dre im on em exp. Cart ‘em off 
longa nest quack feller, Fatem op" 

On the whole, there is ample evi- 
dence to indicate that a Buazard May 
adopt “shock” facties to disturb a 
brooding Eriu (and that in tim indi- 
cates that the tobber realises that 
ewes are present, withoul seeing 
them): but, of course, the “make 
‘iniself white” part of the foregoing 
yuotation need nol necessarily be 
accepted, fr ean be regarded. per- 
hops. as an Aboriginal “ghost story”. 
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From the declaration by Jenny the 
native housemaid we may tum, 


uppropriwtely caough, to a revealing 


stulement regarding the Buzzard’s 
activilies made by Lord Casey, 
former Governortiencral. In his 


hook of 1966, Atestralian Father and 
Son, Lord Casey comments on what 
he terms “a bird’s surprising ability 
to use a tool’, vs reported by his 
father from Murray Downs station, 
N.S_W., in the early 1880s, At thal 
lime i) was frequently found that the 
eggs of Ostriches, bred on the pro- 
perty for the feather trade, were 
broken in nests, and ultimately the 
trouble wus traced to w large hawk, 
undoubtedly the Buzzard. 

Here again is evidence of the 
Buzzard’s extraordinary enterprise: 
for, clearly, it was not misled by the 
fact that whereas the egus of the 
Emu are green, thase of the Ostrich 
are whitish. The determining faetor, 
no doubt, was shape, 


Eug-smashiog by Vultures 

The observations on egg-breaking 
by the Egyptian Vulture (Neop/rrepi 
percnapteris), as published by the 
Lawick-Goodalls in Nualure, were 
made mm ‘Tanzania. They indicated 
that cach bird picked up a stone In 
its beak, and, while standing near 
a Ostrich nest, projected the missile 
at an egy, Sometimes the target was 
missed: but the pattefn was repeated 
until the egg Was broken, 

Later, the same writers discussed 
the subject in finely-illustrafed articles 
in the National Geographic Miaga- 
vine (U.S.A, 1968) and Aninials 
(England, 1969), and in each instanee 
they gave the results of enlightening 
experiments, including the fact that 
the Vultures were not misled when 
the Ostrich eggs were painted red 
As with our Buzzards of the 1880s 
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(which turned from green to whip 
epgs), shape was the governing in, 
Muenee, 

There bad been an impression tha 
these egp-smashing forays by Vu). 
tures were festricted to Tanzanig, 
bul reports in kittcl have since cole 
from both South Africa and Ethiopia, 
and, ity the southern case, Dr. Jang 
Jaawick bas advised me that a corres. 
pondent hag reported stone-cropping 
from aloft on the part of Vultures, 
Obviewsly.  egg-smashing — predator 
are distinctly adiuptable. 

The record of eyp-hreaking by 
Ryyptian Vultures in Ethiopia has 
come fram two experienced oami- 
tholuyists who were studying a large 
colony of Cireat White Pelicans on 
an ishand in Lake Shula. They report 
in the Jhiy (1969) that each Vulture 
would pick wp a Pelican’s egg and 
hurl it smartly down on to a cock, 
Thus, probably because of the rela- 
tive smallness of the ege, they 
reversed the process adopted towards 
Ostrich ¢gos; und this, the recarders 
sugyest, “would seem fo represent 
quite ao different level of mental 
activity’, Four to six Vultures oper- 
ated at Lake Shala und they broke 
ten fo twelve eges a day, probably 
totalling 400 to SOO eggs in a season 

Perhaps it should be added here 
that the hrouking af Ostrich eges by 
predators m Affica seems to have 
beeri known long ago. No basic 
record is available but a New South 
Wales naluralis, A. G. Hamilton, 
referred to the matter in his hook 
Bush Rambles (Sydney, 1937). After 
mentioning that hawks in Australie 
had been known to drop stones of 
the eggs of Enrus, Manpilton added, 
“The same story is told af an African 
eagle and ostrich eggs". Tt would be 
interesting to lear where his “same 

story” originated. 
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Darwin's Finches 

Ir hus long been known that the 
Woodpecker - finch = (Crmarhynchus 
pullidus) » of the Galapagos Islands, 
often prises insects from holes by 
ying a thor or small stick. Its 
reputation in this respect is in Lact 
widely spread, tlue to the fuct that 
ir has frequently been featured on 
(elevisron. More recently, it hus 
been learned that anather of these 
small birds that so intrigued Charles 
Darwin, the Mangrove Finch (Cucto- 
spiza heliabates) has the sume ability. 
A note on the subject is given in the 
thiy for January 1967 (p. 129) on the 
basis of Germatt observations made 
in 1964. “This tool-using™, if 1s 
added, “distinguishes the two species 
from all other Darwin's Finches”, 


Rowerbirds’ “Wads” 

The remarkable habit of the Satin 
Bowerbird of “painting” the inside 
walls of its arbour, using charcoal or 
4 dark berry mixed with saliva—or 
even bluebags stolen from country 
laundries —caused much interest when 
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Nlustrating the 
use of a thorn 
by the 
Woodpecker- 
finch, of the 
Galupagas 
Islands. (See 
Text), 
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it was first made known in Sydney 
in 1924. and soon afferwards we 
jearned that the bird usually holds 
in his beak, while painting, a small 
piece of macerated bark, Early 
impressions considered these wads 10 
be in the nature of brushes, but it 
is now generally accepled that they 
are “corks”, or “stoppers”, grasped 
in the beak-tip in order to prevent 
the mixture from escaping while the 
head ts held sideways. 

Subsequently it was discovered thar 
4 similar practice is sometimes fol- 
lowed by the Regent Bowerbird and 
at least Some members of the Spotted 
Bowerbinil (Chlamydera) group, in 
these cases both the paint and the 
wads being, apparently, macerated 
dry grass. It is probable, therefore, 
that siX or seven species of boWwer- 
birds ure rcool-users, 


Choughs’ Use of “Tfammers™ 
The White-Winged Chough (Cor 


vontwx nmielanarhamphuy), a crow- 
sized black bind with white wing- 


slashes, is the mose recent addition 
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w the list of avian tool-users. Dis- 
(inguished for its social habits and 
its large bowl-shuped nest of mud 
placed on a thee-branch, it forages 
mainly ou the ground, taking insects, 
small reptiles, and inice, and some- 
times robbing other birds’ nests. Io 
some areas it also attacks freshwater 
mussels, aod in so doing turns itself 
into & tool-user by gripping a dried 
half-shell of the sume species and 
bringing it down as a hanimer on tie 
sounc mussel. 

N. HLF. MeDonahl, wha reported 
this pra ice Wo the Suneaysia Nacura- 
lists’ Research Trust (Vie) in 1970, 
says he had offen been purzicd by 
hearing, When na person was near, 4 
light hammering sound beside Luke 
Hattah (View). and eventually he 
traced the noise to a Chough. Grasp- 
ing a broken shell, it repeatedly 
brought this “hammer” down, almost 
vertically, on to the highest and 
soltest part of an unopened mussel, 
und when a breach was made it 
dragged out the animal living inside 
Other Choughs were seen probing the 
muddy edges of the like, apparently 
in gittermpes 16 locate live mussels for 
siniar freatment, 

The writer adds that he had often 
seen mussel shells with holes punched 
in one side, always at the soft “begk", 
but had previously supposed water- 
rats to have been responsible. 

Support for what MeDonald terms 
the “high intelligence” of Choughs 
iS given in the Hii for Apel 1971 
by John Hobs, a New South Wales 
omithologist of wile experience, He 
relates that in May 1970, near Wat- 
ren in Western N.S.W., he saw thir 
teen Choughs picking up mussels 
from ereek mud, leaning wich ong 
on dry around, and then, holding i 
fast in a fool, afempting co prise 
tt open. Failing in this, each bird 
would at last seize on empry valve, 
hokh jt pointing downward, and 
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repeatedly stiike it on the unopened 
mussel. A side-toside motion wy 
sometimes used, sa that the mussel 
was stuck a double blow. Occ. 
sionally an unopened mussel wa 
ised as a hanimer, 

During the thrashing pracess ae 
“tool” sometimes broke, whereupoy 
the bitd continued to strike with the 
remaining part until i was fragmes- 
lary, ar picked up and used other 
pieces. One very resolute Chough 
ryined 42 blows on a mussel befor 
its toal completely — disintegrated 
Occasionally. oae of the birds became 
a secondary toobuser, for while 
searching for a hammer it woul 
pause und strike Wy unopened mussel 
against a fallen branch, an exposes 
tree-root, ar another unopened muy- 
sel, In wach case, When a breach was 
eflected the bird removed fragments 
of the aninval mirough the hole 

As Lake Hattah and Warren are 
about 650 km opart, af becomes 
apparent that the breaking of nyussels 
by Choughs as widespread. [t may, 
however, have developed indepen 
dently in different areas, possibly 
gelling a basis when the hirds were 
gathering mid tor nest-buntding. 


The “Fire-huwks” 

What ts to be syul of a report by 
Ahongines in the Norther Territory 
thal birds whieh they tent “Fire- 
hawks” (probably Fork-tailed Kites, 
Milvus migrans) deliberately set fife 
to grass ih order 16 obtain reptiles 
dnd smell meemontals? This claim is 
made in J mie Aboriginal (Sydney, 
1966), & book produced by Douglis 
Lockwood ynd an intelligest native 
namie Waipuldanya, 

Destribing these birds {ts “iniisten 
of cumming’, the Aboriginal says he 
has otlen seen one prek up «a smoul 
ilering stick in its claws and drop r 
in dry grass half a mile away, aul 
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then wait with its mates for the joad 
exodus of Todents and reptiles, 

By chance, soon after reading this 
gutememt 4 letter from Melbourne 
gave He experiences in point by a 
Colombo. Plan student newly returned 
from the Rum Jungle arca. The local 
hawks, he related, sometimes snatched 
pyrning Sticks from a cumpfire, when 
cooking was donc at mid-day, and 
dropped them some distance away, 
Also, the birds broke off green 
branches and dropped them on the 
fire, The visitor thought these actions 
“yery curious’, 

A significant point in this second 
report is that the hawks oak burn- 
ing sticks from camptires (as dis- 
inet from grassfires), which would 
seem to indicate a definite use of the 
sticks as tools. The matter, it is 
clear, feeds invesdgalion. 


A Cockatoa’s Sagacity 

Yet another impressive device 
adopted by a bird when seeking food 
(ind one whieh should perhaps have 
heen ccd earlier i this (liseussion ) 
ix reported by the notable Alfred R. 
Wallace in his havk The Malay Archi- 
peluea, first published in 1869. Writ 
ing of che large Palm Cockatoo of 
ihe Aru Islands — this species, Proho- 
stigey aterrimus, also oceurs in the 
north-east of Australia—Wallace says 
ihat ihe enormous, complicated beak 
4nd remarkable tongue of the bird 
oneble af to deal with, in particulsr, 
a certain hard and smooth-shelled 
nul which no other bird is able to 
open. Apparently (he visiting English— 
man gained close views of the “very 
curious” feedme technique of the hig 
cockatoo, for he describes in detail 
haw the beak, fongue and claws 
function Specifically vel mm unisen 
when coping with the hard and 
smooth mut, Moreaver—anil bere 1s 
ihe mose striking feature of the 
operdtiin—he states that the hird 
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hites off a picce of leaf and uses it 
as “‘anti-skid” equipment, This is done 
by retaining it ina deep notch in the 
upper mandible, where the aut is 
“prevented trom slipping by the 
elastic lissue of the leaf”. 

The suggestion has heen niade thot 
an object should be classified as ap 
Awan foal if a bird uses it as an 
extension of chiws or beak for a 
specific purpose. On this definition 
the cockatoo of Wallace's admiration 
ranks as a tool-user, even though ils 
“mouth-piece” may be only u passive 
aid. In any event, one wonders how 
the Palm Cockatoo Jearned that a 
certain piece of leaf, when placed 
in a particular purt of the beak, would 
assist to keep uw smooth put from 
slipping. 


Ants ain “Dools" 

li wall haye been noted thar with 
the exception of the boawerbirds all 
the recognised tool-using birds exer- 
cise their pecuhar abilities to gan 
food. What is ta be said, however, 
in cegurd to antiig, the confirmed 
practice of many birds of rubbing 
live ants and other acidulous sub- 
stanees on their bodies? The insects 
are usually discarded (nor eaten) 
alter use, and moreover the mediums 
have been known to extend to ber- 
rics, aromatic leaves, cigar-butts and 
the like, thus making it apparent that 
the practice is wimed at cleansing 
and/or Siimuwating the bird's body, 
Should not, therefore, this be Te- 
guarded as a form of tool-using? Lf 
su, the list of avian tool-users Will 
greatly expand, for scores of species 
have been known “to ant’, or prac- 
lise “anting’, since these words were 
first introduced into the English lan- 
euage (in Australia) after the price 
lice was discussed in this country in 
934 

Here it would he noted, too, that 
in-a revert sue (Oct, 1970) of the 
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American Ank & writer reports that 
wu young American Robin (Turdus 
mivrtaias) was observed while 
untng to pick up a leafy twp on 
several occasions and sweep the 
ground with if, apparently in an 
attempt ta locate more ants im the 
leafy litter. Thal use of a “hroam”, 
however, jippears to have been spas- 
todic, or fortuitous, and nor an 
expression of habit. 


Secondary ‘Tooleusing 

Although some birds (as m the 
cause of the Choughs) may be both 
priniary and secondary — tool-users, 
there appears to be a certain differ- 
ence in mental activity invalyed 
between the (wo practices, Secondary 
tool-tisers are those birds which, 
instead of holding an object in the 
beak or chive und using Tl as a mis- 
sile or other aid, strike a shell 
aguinst a rock-face or drop it on to 
a hard surface from aloft. In Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere gulls freely drop 
shells on to rocky platforms. and all 
of our jungle-haunting pittas (“anvil- 
birds") and seme theushes hold 
shells in their beaks and thrash thent 
against hard surfaces. Dwellers in 
south-eastern Queensland were once 
puzzled by often hearing a tinkling 
sound emanating from a belt af rain- 
forest; and they temaimed puzzled 
until leamming that the noise was 
cvused by a Ball-breasted Pitta ham- 
mering land-shells. on the base of a 
heer-bottle burred in the soil, 

Records of shell-dropping in Bri- 
tain include one in which Colin 
MacDonald (Highland Journey, Edin- 
burgh, 1943) relates the exploits of 
a Crow. He says that the bird twice 
dropped a cockle on to sand without 
success, und then—whether by chance 
or design—it changed to gravel and 
got results; and after that it dropped 
six more cockles, bul not one of them 
on to sand, 
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tse et Playthings 

Possibly there is aflinity betwee 
wokusing and the habit of some 
birds of using slicks or olher objec 
os playthings, Chere are in Australiy 
numerous records of eagles and 
smaller hawks taking aloft a stick, 
or perhups. a dried rabbitskin, ang 
dropping it for another bird to catch, 
or. alternatively, swoopms and make 
ing the catch itsell, Country children 
term this practice “the stick game" 

Similar actions have, of course, 
been observed in other coulitnes, 
Phat dechouled’ English (and Austra. 
lian) birg-ohserver Miss Joyee Gren- 
fell adyises that She recently saw at 
exhibition of the kind given by two 
hawks in Surrey, ‘The sight was, she 
dechires. “absolutely sensauanal’, 

The tall and searely cranes which 
we know as Brolgas also play & 
“suck game", not in the wir bul on 
the carth Ht is more or less usual 
for one hird after another, during a 
company dunce, to pick up a dry 
branchlet atid toss if aloft, 

Two other reports of birds using 
playthings provide an element of 
novelty. In one statement Gulahs are 
sad to have frequently dropped 
Stones on to fhe ion poof of a 
country home in New South Wales, 
apparently for the sole purpose of 
enjoying the noiwe created, Ih the 
second report Magpies also are said 
lo have dropped stones on a rural 
rooftop, but in this ease the action 
—performed by about thirty birds— 
was taken only when, in the early 
morning, delay had occurred in the 
revular practice of putting aul food 
for (he bird-visitors. Ff, as the house- 
holders believed, the roof-ratiling 
was done purposely to claint atten 
lion, the action would appear ro lift 
the pebble wlelding Magpies loi 
players to 1ool-users—‘bell-ringeng 
variety! 
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possibly we should also regard as 
juvthings, Or toys, the wide Tange 
mi objects with which the various 
hinds of bowerbirds festoon their 
qfbours. ‘These differ considerably 
wih different genera. Incidentally. 
one report has if that the Spotted 
goverbird sometimes engages in “the 
sick gume"—with bones or shells. 
Also in affinity, perhaps, is the 
practice of certain male birds, in this 
country chiefly Pairy Wrens (Mal- 
rus), Of carrying about bright- 
coloured flowers, usually red or yel- 
low, during courtship. As with the 
Sutin Bowerbird, which has a strong 
fancy for blue objects, these Nower- 
varying birds appear to be able to 
appreciate particular colours, 


Ungin of Tool-asing 

When refleciing on the degree of 
“§ntelligence” possibly associated with 
hinds’ use of objects as various kinds 
of vids (mainly in relation fo food), 
there is @ temptation to consider cer- 
tain aspects of bood-stealing. Fiigate- 
byds, for cXample, consistently 
attack other seabirds jn mid-air in 
order fo rob them of food, anc Silver 
Gulls in Austraha have been knows 
io ride on the backs of Pelicans und 
yuh captured fish before the larger 
hinds cun swallow them, Perhaps 
such robbers aré, in a sense, using 
the vicummsed birds as tools! 

Further, to the question of intel- 
jwence, an unconfirmed report from 
ihe Australian sub-interior credits the 
Ruinhow Bee-edter (Mereps ornatus) 
with the oecusional use af a sharp 
stick ws an wid to tupnel-digging, and 
with, as Well, the frequent equippmg 
wf its burrow with “natural lamps” 
white bones and mussel-shells, also 
in one instance a pearl bytton, 

Other remarkable reports, put for 
ward independently in both Europe 
wind Australia, claim that certain 
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birds—a Snipe in Europe and a Snipe 
and a Magptelark (Peewee) in Aus: 
tralia—have been known to bind an 
injured leg with « splint made of 
feathers und mud, Statements regared- 
ing each of these reporis have been 
published, 

Without seeking further material 
bearing on the mental activity of 
certain birds, it seems desirable now 
to consider the quesiiaun af how tool- 
using originated, There need be little 
doubt, | think, that Australia’s Buz- 
gards and Bowerbirds were using 
touls even before our Aborigines 
invented the boomerang; and doubt- 
less the practice by other birds 1s 
also deep-seated. But how the ability 
developed, in each instafice, is more 
conjectural. 

John Alcock, of the Depurtment 
of Psychology in the University of 
Washmeton, has recently (1970) 
presented suggestions on the subject 
in the Jbis—thus giving England wn 
American opinion on the behaviour 
of birds in Africa! The Egyptain 
Vultures” enterprise, it 1s suggested, 
‘muy imitially have been nothing 
more lfaun re-directed egg-throwing™ 
That ws to say, birds (hwarted in their 
allempts to pick up and throw 
Ostrich ees. which are toa |\irge, 
would turn their attention to a smaller 
object f ane were available; und a 
bird going Through jhe eve-throwing 
movement with a stone lying oearhy 
inight accidentally hit and break the 
egg, after which the Vulture “might 
come lo wssuciate stonethrowing with 
food jd uetively seck oul stones on 
encountering an Ostrich cyg”. And, 
as a corollary, observation of the 
stone-throwing may have led tu the 
transmission of the activity from one 
bird to another. 

"Thus, Alcock concludes, "the 
ormin and spread of lool-using by 
Egypuan Vultures aced mot mvolye 
special insight or a high level of 
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mentul activity on the part of the 
birds". 

Vool-using by the Galapagos 
finches, it is further suggested, may 
also have artsen in a conflict situit- 
ion, A finch reaching for a grub 
might accidentally stall a twig in 
the crevice, so forcing the insect 
within range of its beak, and conse- 
quently the bird might learn to asso- 
ciate placing a twig in the hole with 
food, 

‘hese theories merit respect. They 
ure weakened, however, by — the 
uuthor’s supposition, based on the 
van Lawick-Goodall paper of 1966, 
that tool-using is confined to the 
Egyptian Vulture and the Wood- 
pecker-finch. Further thought on the 
subject is needed in view of the fact 


that avian tool-using hos many 
facets, und also becalise yee 


smashing by Vultures is not restricted 
lo one area (as Was supposed) or 
even to one species. Consideralion 
is needed, particularly, of the Buz- 
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Mangroves as Land-Builders 


by E. C. F. Birp* 


Mangroves are shrubs and trees 
that grow on the tidal shores of 
estuaries, inlets and embayments, In 
sectors protected from strong wave 
or current action, In the humid 
tropical environment of north-cast 
Queensland there are more than a 
dozen Mangrove species, arranged in 
yones parallel to the coastline (Mac- 
nae 1966), but in Victoria, where 
mangroves reach their southernmost 
limit in Corner Inlet (38° 55’ 8), 
there is only one species, the White 
Mangrove (Avicennia marina vat. 
yesinifera). This is found on the 
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shores of Corner Inlet, Shallow In- 
lel, Anderson's Inlet and Western- 
port Bay, and in the estuary at Bar- 
won Heads. It formerly grew at a 
number of sites around Port Phillip 
Bay. 

In Victoria, mangroves generally 
form scrub communities up to 8 feet 
high, at the outer (seaward) edge of 
salt marshes dominated by Arthrac- 
nemum and Salicornia, They are 
usually fronted by mudflats exposed 
at low tide Which bear little vegeta- 
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tion apart from a sparse and patehy 
cover of Zostera, 

Mangroves can be said to act as 
jand-builders on tidal shores if they 
trap sediment and build up deposi- 
tional terrain that would not other- 
wise have developed, According to 
one view, mangrove communities 
bring about the advance of the shore- 
line by spreading forward over the 
mudflats in the inter-tidal zone 
(Davis 1940, Richards 1952). Others 
have argued that mangroves advance 
only after the inter-tidal zone has 
been raised by sedimentation to a 
level suitable for their colonisation, 


so that the spread of mangroves is 
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a consequence, rather than a cause 
of shoreline advance (Scholl 1968) 

Aceretion within mangrove com. 
munities gradually builds up the tang 
(o a level where salt marsh plants 
can move in and take Over (Plate |) 
but again there is the question os 
whether the mangroves actually pro 
mote accretion, or whether — the 
simply occupy a zone within Which 
vecretion would take place anyway 

The extent to which mangrove, 
can advance the shoreline and they 
promote vertical accretion of sedi. 
ment may vary with the structure of 
the mangrove community. A vicenpiy 
for example, has networks of verticg| 
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vproeathing-tubes” (pneumatophores) 
projecting from sub-surface — root 
ystems (Plate 2), which will have 
different effecfs on sedimentation 
from the stilt-root structures of 
Rhizophora, which lacks pneumato- 
pores. During the past four years, 
measurements have been made in and 
ground the mangrove fringe at Yar- 
inga, on the north-western shores of 
Westernport Bay, in an attempt to 
assess. the land-building effects of 
d4yicennia marina, 


fun YaRINGA SHORE 

The geological history of Western- 
port Bay has been described by Jen- 
kin (1962); i is a large Hdal embay- 


ment, with a spring tide range of 
up to 11 feet on its northern shores. 
The mangrove fringe is still exten- 
sive (Fig. 1), despite past fluctua- 
tions (Enright 1969) and the recent 
effects of reclamation for port deve- 
lopment in the Hastings district, The 
Avicennia fringe is up to 300 yards 
wide on sheltered sectors, and il 
stands in front of a salt marsh zone 
up to 900 yards wide. Swamp paper- 
bark (Melaleuca ericifolia) is often 
present at the back of the salt marsh. 

At Yaringa these features ure well 
developed. A boat channel cut in 
1967 is bordered by levees of dredged 
material dumped alongside, which 
provide easy access to each of the 
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The northern part of Westernport Bay. Mangrove fringe in black. salt 
marsh shown by crosses, dots indicare low witer spring tide line. 
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vegetation zones, and to the mud- 
flats which extend for more than a 
mile in front of the mangrove tringe, 
down to low spring tide level. The 
surface lopography here was sur- 
veyed in relution to vegetation zones 
and tidal levels, and sub-surface 
features were deduced from an 
examination of the dredged material 
and from probing the marshland: the 
results are shown in Fig, 2. 

The mudflats have been colonised 
by Avicennia marina down almost 
to mid-tide level, Mangroves occupy 
the zone between this level and the 
line reached by meat high spring 
tides, where they give place to salt 
marsh, dominated by Arthracnhemun 
in the outer zone, with Salicornia 
(and some bare or olgal-carpeted 
saline Hats) to landward, submerged 
only during the highest spring tides, 
which just reach the bordering Mela- 
leven evicifolia zone, The vegetation 
grows upon a depositional terrace 
of sof) muddy sediment (contaming 
lavers of peat and shells), which 
rests in turn on an undulating Hoor 
of quartzose sand, continuous with 
the low sandy nilges bearing wood: 
land, dominated by Birecalvpiis viiite 
naliv, Whieh form the immectiute 
hinterland, 

These low sandy ridges originated 
us beach ridges, sevéral of which 
terminate Jaterally in recurved sand- 
spits now enclosed by tarshland 
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This sector of the shore of Westey, 
port Bay was evidently sandy ahgy 
five thousand years ago, when the 
sen attained its present level afi, 
the fate Pleistocene low sea fey 
episode (cf, Bird 1968, p.45), Thy 
muddy sediment, derived from jy. 
erial washed into Westernport By 
by rivers, together with — orgayy 
materials derived from the Cstuaring 
shell fauna and plant remains, jy 
accumulited here subsequently, 
The Yaringa shore thus provides ; 
good site to examine Whether th 
pattero of sediment wccumiulatigy 
has been determined by colonisatigy 
and gdvanee of mangroves, 9, 
whether the mangroves have simply 
spread forward in a pattern dete. 
fined by the independent accumy. 
lation of sediment, It is also a goo) 
site far an investigation of rates ani 
patlerns of vertical accretion in ai 
around the mangroves, 


MANGROVES AND SHORELINE 
ADVANCE 

Avicenna miuring grows in uv zope 
which ts af least partly submerged q 
every Nigh tide, but stands aboyy 
water level for several hours befor 
and after low tide, The advance of 
Maheroves appears ta be finited ty 
the depth aud duration of tidal sub 
mergence, During the winter ther 
are often large fumbers of matigrov 
seedlings in the mud in front of the 
mangrove fringe in Westernport Bay, 
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Figure 2 Section ut Yaringa, 
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« viviparous seeds, which 
erminate on the plant, fall on to the 
gdjacent mudilats. Few of these seed- 
lings, survive, however, and the 
impression of a rapid advance of 
mangroves on to mudflats is mis- 
eading They persist only where 
sediment accretion has recently 
raised the level of the niudfiats in 
font of the mangrove fringe. An 
example of this is seen alongside the 
jevee banks al Yaringa, where an area 
of local recent accretion of mud 
is marked out by mangroves that 
gre now three or four years old 
(Plate 3). 

There are other sectors where a 
recent udyance of mangroves on 10 
mudflats can be demonstrated, but 
jong stretches of the mangrove fringe 
around Westernport Bay have not 
advanced at all between 1966 and 
\y7L, The physiological factors which 
limit seedling survival are not 


where th 


known, but it is clear that mangroves 
carinot spread forward until the mud- 
flats in front of them have been 
built up to a suitable level by sedi- 
mentation. 

There is, nevertheless, one way in 
which mangroves may contribute to 
the build-up of adjacent mudflats, 
und thereby prepare the way for their 
own subsequent advance. The man- 
grove fringe provides sheltered con- 
ditions in the nearshore zone when 
winds are blowing off the land during 
high tides, This was observed while 
working in boats near the outer edge 
of the mangroves: onshore winds 
generate waves which wash sediment 
into the mangroves (Plate 4), but 
offshore winds scarcely ripple the 
water surface within a zone up lo 
20 yards off the mangrove edge, 
Where mangroyes are not present, 
offshore winds generate currents 
which can move sediment away from 


Plate 3) Manprove seedlings of Miycdiiats south of Yarmen. 


July, 1971 
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the shore, but the mangrove fringe 
reduces this effect, and therefore 
creates conditions favourable to more 
rapid vertical accretion on the adjac» 
ent mudflats. In this way, mangroves 
may be said to contribute to the 
audvanee of the shoreline, 


ACCRETION ON MUDELATS 

The standard method of measuring 
vertical aceretion of sediment on 
mudflats or marshlands is to place 
a layer of identifiable material (such 
as brick dust) on the surface, and 
return Subsequently to probe for it 
and measure the thickness of over- 
lying accrebon, An attempt was 
made to use this method on mudilats 
in front of the mangroves south of 
Yaringa, but it failed because the 
brick dust layer was quickly dis- 
persed by waves and currents, and 
by burrowing crabs, and so did not 
remain in position Jong enough to 


be of much use as a marker horizoy, 
An alternative method is to insep 
stakes and measure the level 
aceretion against these. In Januar 
1968 a set of [2 stakes (bamboo 
canes) were implanted at  varioy 
sites up to ten yards seaward of the 
mangrove fringe south of Yaringy, 
The mud here is very soft, and cap 
only be traversed on foot with the 
aid of plateher-boards attached tg 
one’s shoes. This results in disturb. 
ance of the mudflat surface on , 
scale which calls in question the 
validity of measurements made in oy 
near the disturbed area. It proved 
more convenient to work from , 
shallow-draught boat, moving toward 
the mangroves on a rising tide. 
‘The stakes were pushed into the 
mud until only 20 em protruded 
above the surface. Changes of leve 
on the mudflats were then measured 
at monthly intervals with refereng 


Plate 4 Waves moving into the mangrove fringe at high neap tide south of Yaringa, 
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iy jhe protruding stakes. ‘The method 
jas the disadyantige that The stakes 
may generate eddies which modily 
jocal patterns of aceretion, and the 
restilts. were taken only as u broad 
indication of the scale of changes 
yhat -oecurred. Monthly measure- 
ments TUTING 1968 showed irregular 
jhernalion’s ot vertical aeerethion and 
qirface lowering: over 11 months 
coven Of the Sites showed nel wccre- 
yan (maximum 4.4 ern.) and five net 
jowermmg imaximum 28 em), There 
was no evidence for widespread con- 
{inulin vecretion over the area 
earned, the changes registered ou 
ihe stakes being due to movements 
ve mud shoals to and fra across the 
nwudilats by wave action. Oue site, 
will a Sparse Zasrera cover, received 
, capping of mud up to Sem, thick 
uring October 1968, but this had 
fgrgely dispersed a inonth turer. It 
was noted that when oushore winds 
sceompanied a rising tide there was 
\ definite movement of mud towards 
wud info the zone occupied by mate 
plaves. 


ACCRETION UNDER MANGROVES 
uveretian was Measured 
wibin the mangrove fringe with 
ceference tO layers of brick dust 
spend on the surface at Ten sites 
during April 1967. The hrick dust 
was disturbed hy burrowing crabs, 
jul persisted sufficiently for measure 
nents to be made over the succeed- 
ng three yeurs: Us persistance was 
in indication of the relative stability 
of the surface ynder the mangroves, 
compured with the mudflats lreudy 
desenibed. 

Sites near the inner (landward) 
margin of the mangroves showed 
slow mud accretion (up lo 0.7 em 
over three years), and sites im the 
centre of the mangrove zone (at high 
neap tide level) showed more rapid 
mil eteretion {up to 24am. over 


Vertical 
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three yeurs). Towards the outer (sea- 
ward) margin there was much varit- 
lion, fram 4 minimum of 0.4 cm. fo 
i maximum of 4.6¢m. mud acere- 
tion over three years. As all of the 
sites measured showed a consistent 
rise in mud Ievel there can be no 
doubt that vertical accretion ts taking 
place within the mangrove fringe at 
the present time. 

Mud aceretion has proceeded more 
rapidly among the pneumatophores 
and around the trunks of each mim- 
grove plant (Plate 3), raising the 
surface up to 15 cm, above the iter- 
vening areas of soft wet mud, In 
this way, mangroves directly fluence 
the partern al mud aceretion A sumer 
effect was observed al Stony Point, 
where mangroves have recently spread 
on to a sandy foreshore area, und 
patches of mud have accumulates 
around the pneuntatophores. When 9 
network of pees was implanted in 
the sand here to simulate the effcets 
af pneumatophores, i produced 2 
patch of mud up to 03em. thick 
within a month, The pegs Were then 
removed, and the oud soon washed 
away, Sedimentahon  amoug the 
nnewmacophores results from the fact 
thar they produce a calm-water 
cuvironment conducive to deposition 
of niuddy scdiment that would 
otherwise remain if Suspension. or be 
carried away. 

Within the mangrove community 
the ebb and flow of files is confined 
mainly to infricately-branching creek 
systems, im contrast wah the smooth 
and almost featureless lapography of 
the adjacent mudflats, Accretion of 
mud acound mangrove plants builds 
up the surface on cither side of low 
corridors, which gradually become 
well-defined channels. The creck sys- 
tem is thus correlated with patterns 
of mud accretion that are determined 
by the presence of mangroves, 
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Mangroves therefore influence the 
pattern of sedimentation, but it is 
difficult to prove that they promote 
more rapid accretion than would 
otherwise have occurred, To do this, 
it would be necessary to make com- 


parisons with rates of aceretion 
measured on similar shore sectors 
unoccupied by mangroves, Unfor- 


tunately, such sectors are obviously 
different in other respects, and it is 
not possible to make such a com- 
parison. Where mangroves have diced 
back, or been cut away, the shore 1s 
often sandy rather than muddy, and 
there may be active erosion of the 
sediment that had been built up 
beneath the former mangrove cover. 
This implies that where mangroves 
have become established they may 
be responsible for mud accretion on 
shores that might otherwise have 
been sandy, or subject to erosion, 
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Once established, «a mangrove fring 
tends to stabilise the terrain and jp, 
pede erosion. 

The mangrove ecosystem prodyes 
organic materials (leaves, twigs, toy 
remains, shells, crab skeletons) thy 
become incorporated with the under 
lying sediment, and represent a direy 
accession of materials that Would ng 
have been wvailable in’ the abseng. 
of mangroves, This becomes mos 
obvious towards the landward myy. 
gin of the mangroves, where yen 
slow mud accretion from infrequen 
tidal flooding is augmented by a sy. 
fuce gecumulation of organic litte, 
At a higher level, in the Arthyor. 
nemun und Salieornta zones, the raj 
of mud aceretion is greatly exceedey 
by the accumulation of — organic 
residues in the form of a supertficiy 
fibrous peat, 


Tide rising into mangrove fringe at Steny Point. 
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(onchUStONS t . 

There is evidence at Yaringa for a 
gradual but continuing accretion of 
seuiment! within the mangrove fringe. 
jp contrast with irregular iternations 
pf erasion and accretion on the adja- 
cont muiltlats, and with superficial 
eat formation 1 the salt marsh, It 
i, deduced that the mangroves are 
responsible for trapping und fixing 
sediment that would otherwise have 
pmained =mobile, and consequently 
for the building-up of a depositional 
yerrace 10 i level where it ts tuken 
aver by salt marsh. Mangroves are 
jierelore woliig as a geomorphological 
agent i shaping the inter-tidal topo- 
eruphy: 

Mangroves carmot directly cause 
shoreline advance, for they spread 
forward Only after the adjacent mad- 
quis have been built up by vertical 
gceretion to suitable level, By shel- 
tering the nearshore zone at high 
ide from the effects of offshore winds 
they may wevertheless facilitate the 
wrlical accretion which will subse- 
quently permit their advance. Once 
established, mangroves influence pat- 
wens Of accretion, gradually contin- 


ing the ebb and flow of tides 10 
residual tidal ereck systems, It as 
likely that they accelerate the accre- 
tion of muddy sediment: they also 
contribute organic materials that aug- 
ment the accreting sediment, Man- 
proves have certainly been an agent 
of land-building on the shares of 
Westernpart Bay- 
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The Broad-toothed Rat Mastacomys fuscus Thomas 
from Falls Creek Area, Bogong High Plains, Victorias 


by JOAN M, Dixon” 


Siammary 

A live male specinien of the broad: 
toothed rat Mastueomys fuscus was 
collected on 23 May, 1971 by the 
author during a mammal trapping 
programme m the Falls Creek area 
al approximately 1798 m (5900 ft.), 
his is the highest altitude record for 
this species in Victoria, and also the 
northernmost record for the State. 


THe Stupy Area 

Vhis specimen of M, /useis Is 
recorded from the area where 
Burramys parvas Broom was trapped 
in Feb. 1971. It is located approxi- 
mately 7,2 km (4.5 miles) south: 
west of Falls Creek (Lat, 36° 53° S, 
Long. 147° 15°), The hillside faces 


Plate I 


approximately west, and is studded 
with granite tors, while the yeget, 
tion consists Of alpine grasses, shrub, 
and stunted snow gums, Lvealypiy, 
pauciflora var. alpina. A thor 
detailed deseription of the vegetation 
was given by Dixon (1971), ty 
winter the manimals move  aboy 
under (he snow-covered vegetation, 
When MM, fuseus Wax trapped a smal) 
amount of snow was present. Thy 
seemed to have lille effect on the 
mammals present, of on their nun. 
bers, 

The Mastacomys specimen was col. 
lected in a large aluminium collap. 


*Curator ol 
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Habliat of Mestecom¥s fiuseus in the Falls Creek area, Bogong High 


Plains, Victuria 
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Plate 2 


sible Elliott trap, 45 x 12 8 15 cm 
baited with walnut and sel on a 
runway through snowgrass, Pod aus- 
sulis and Alpine Orites Orites lanci- 
folia On this same track on previous 
and subsequent occasions, Antechinus 
evainsonil were also captured, The 
Mastacamys site was within a few 
metres of where Burramys was cap- 
tured, Although no Burranivs Was 
caught in May, Rafts fuselpes assim 
ilis was trapped fess than Im from 
ihe February trapping site. This is 
the first record of R, f. assiniilis in 
this area despite heavy trapping dur- 
ing February and March, However, 


fox sculs collected from here th 
February contained Rf, aascenilis 
fur 


The study area has many features 
im common with the part of the 
Kosciusko State Park, N.S.W., where 
Calaby and Wimbush (1964) col- 
lected Mastacomys. The altitude and 
vegelation Of both are similar. The 
maint difference is the Tess sheltered 
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Mustaconivs fuscus C1006S from the Falls Creck area, 


Photo: F HK Rorhernany 
environment and absence of perm- 
anently running creeks in the Falls 
Creck habitat. Nevertheless, at the 
latter site many small boggy areas 
remain wet even in summer. Possibly 
the Mastacemys in this habitat move 
io higher and drier ground with the 
approach of winter. This muy apply 
abso to R. f avyyimilis. 

This new record of Mustacomys 
extends its distribution in Victoria, 
and jessens the gap between Victorian 
und New South Wales populations. 
The distribution of the species is not 
as discontinuous as previously thought. 
Probably these distribution gaps will 
be filled by further field work. 


TAXONOMY 

The Falls Creek specimen is iden- 
lified as Mastacamyy fuseus mordicus, 
the subspecies characteristic of main- 
land Australia, and distinct from the 
Tasmanian M, f. frvens, This was 
indicated by Troughton (1941) and 
has been substantiated by recent 
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work carried out by Wakefield (Io 
press, Ment, matin. Mis, Viet,). 

The measurements of our Falls 
Creek specimen (reg, no. C10005) 
are: weieht 125 gm, total length 
282 mm, tail 113 mm, car 20.2 mm, 
hind foot 32.5 mn, These were made 
while the animal was ‘naesthetized 
with ether, 
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Lyrebirds in Tasmania 


Oldstimers who recall David Fleay's 
efforts to transfer some lyrebirds to 
Tasmania, from 1934 onwards (see Pict. 
Nat. Vol. 69, No. 5, Sep, 1952) will 
be pleased to hear that the species now 
seems to be well established in| Mount 
Field National Park, 50 miles by road 
west of Hobart, 

On a recent holiday (Nov, 1970) to 
Tasmania L stayed overnight in one of 
the excellently appointed — privately 
owned cabins just outside the park 
entrance. Along the sides of the road 
up to Lake Dobson (about 4,000 ft.) 
freshly turned soil afd leuf-mould was 
continually noticed, just as it is scen 
along the road fram Hestesville to 
foolangi, On the drive dow) again we 
stopped three times at intervals of 
about one mile apart, and we could 
hear a lyrebird calling near the road 
at each stop, and twice there was an- 
other calling some distance away also. 
tf T'd bad more time and could have 
stopped more frequently Tm sure Vd 
have heard more, as it was real “Lyre- 
hird Country’, and the  scratchings 
along the roadside offered the evidence, 

The higgest thrill came us we turned 
a bend and surprised a bird, either a 
hen of juvenile male. scratching beside 
the road, T slopped immediately, but 
ihe bird fled into the ferns with a leap 
and flap of wings 
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for his analysis OF hair samples, jy 

to Mr. A. J. Coventry tor Assistang, 
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Thomas, C.S.1ER.0, Wildl Rey 4 
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Dixon, JM. (97L. Burranys pary, 
Broom  (Marsupiait) trom Fall 
Creck area Of the Bogong Hip, 
Plains, Victorian Nat, 8805): Bia 

Troughton, FL le Gi, 1dl. Furred ay 
muy of lustratia, Angus and Robyy 
son, 


Lower down, in the valley bottony 
below Russell Falls. ¢ found mur 
evidence of the birds’ scratching atop. 
side the walking track and almost \, 
ihe edge of the pienic area. 


For botanists: 

| was surprised to find the Addery 
tongue (Ophieglessum coriacewmn) grow 
ing i Wet moss in the spray from th 
Falls. Maving seen. these growing jus 
two fionths before in Wyperfeld 
National Park, and previously on the 
oulskints of Sydney £ couldn't help 
admiring the dittle plant's adaptability 
to such widely varying vonditions 9! 
soil and moisture. 


Note reedrding last paragraph abov 
J, H. Willis, in “Handbook to Plans 
in Vieloria’, Wol, 1, bas this to say 
about the distribution of Austral 
Adder'sstongae: Throughout Victoria 
fon moss<overed granitic — rocks, 
loamy pastures, swampy heathland 
peals, basaltic plains, Mallee sand 
hills, ete. but offen with only ver 
small barren fronds, and consequently 
overlooked), found in all Australian 
States, New Zealand and Sout 
Atietiva. 


W. R. Gasking, Cleland Nathoni 
Park in South Australia, 


Viel Nat Wel 


Botany Excursion to Wilson's Promontory 
November, 1970 


The Botany Group week-end ¢x- 
worsion ta Wilson's Promontory set 
wii wn high hopes on the evening of 
rriduy, 6 November Wallaby Lodge, 
wilt 26 beds was fully occupied and 
ihree car loads urrived as well to 
wap, As usual, the arrangements 
rin on oiled wheels owing to the 
gncieney anid unselfishness of the 
ENCY, Excursion Secretary. Miss 
Merle Allender. “The group Was 
yicky to have Mr, Jim Willis in the 
party to resolve all identification 
Jimeulies, Being the springtime, 
rhere Was a profusion of plants in 
ower. Perhaps the most spectacular 
was the beautiful white Kunzea 
ambigua ning the tracks and seem- 
ig to cover the flatter places, 

‘On Saturday morning, members 
walked to the top of MI. Oberon, 
This shor! walk stretched to @ niatter 
of hours as so much of botanical 
interest Was encountered On the wity 
fhe cucalypts seemed to be of 
stunted hab, owing partly to the 
dry hillside and partly to the fuct 
shat the bigwer trees had been wiped 
out in the big bushfires. The hillside 
was not all arid, though, as the King 
Fern, Todea berhuru, whieli likes: its 
feet in wiler, Was growing happily in 
places. Sa also was the enormotis 
wamp-loving Galhia, G.  clerkei. 
lhe Hihbertlas, expecially aypera, the 
Roush Guinea Mower, were there in 
their usual ganty and the tomato 
esloured form of the common heath, 
Lpucvis Tnrpressi. There were several 
patches of twa similar greenhoods, 
Moerastvlis alpina, With Wis rather 
dipose Hivure, and #. falian, With & 
small slender flower. Some of the 
jary wievuntemed an Eehaliin on the 
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track, Early in) the morning, two 
hefore-breakfast hikers had encoun- 
tered a koala berg frustrated by 
wire-netting from breakfasting on its 
tavourile mahna-gum. 

In spite of the blistered feet of 
soft city-dwellers, everyone set off 
again im the aflernoon, some to Lilli- 
Pilli Gully, where many ferns and 
shaded gully-trees and shrubs were 
encountered and heautiful patches of 
the Butterfly Plag, Diplarrhena mar- 
neg. Some walked up and over the 
track leading back to Tidal River 
Lookout. This track usually supplies 
plenty of interest to the orchid lover 
and a diversity of gay shrubs on the 
coastal heathlands, mecluding the 
mauve Olearia ciliata. A third group 
walked round the cliff track past 
Norman Point to Little Oberon Biy. 
This way has such beautiful views 
of the ocean and gramte cliffs that 
it is hard fo give enough attention 
to the smaller betanical specimens, 
though these were there in plenty. 
Tiioniasia petalocalyx, the — Paper- 
Flower, being conspicuous on the 
early part of the track and later the 
lure Patersonid and the small one 
(the purple fags) looking most beau- 
riful. 

Next morning « few people walked 
round the coast crack fo Squeaky 
Bay. where they were picked up hy 
the rest of the purty in the bus. All 
the usual coast plants Were there, 
inclading white correa, Banksia, 
Alyxia buxitolia, Rhagedia baevata, 
cushion bush (Calocephalus brownil), 
and various HMeliclrysums, The bus 
stopped again at Darby River and 
most of the party walked to Tongue 
Point, This walk ts really divided 
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into three or four scetions=—ftst up 
the sheltered hillside with the Ti- 
trees, Melaleucas and — Cassinids, 
below which grow the srraller shrubs, 
herbs. and numerous orehitds-«then, 
over the top and through the rather 
gloomy she-oak woods (Casuarini) 
again with many orchids flowering 
and seeding among the  she-oak 
needles on the ground—and finally 
out on to the open heathlands of 
‘Tongue-Point. ‘These were gay with 
innumerable bright fowers, many of 
the pea-family, Pultenaeas, Dillwynias, 
the primrose Gompholobium luegetti, 
Running Postman (Kennedya pres- 
rata), the bright purple of the Flag 
Irises, the purple daisy bush ( Olvuria 
ciltara), the Banksias, She-ouks and 
Acacias dwarfed by exposure to the 
fierce southerly gales. Finally there 


book reviews 


Three further Australian natural 
history books published in 1970 wre 
useful additieus to A. WH, & AL W. 
Reed's now established series. 


BENEATH AUSTRALIAN SEAS 
by Walter Deas and Clirne Lawler, 
$3.95, gives interesting information 
on the history of widerwater study 
und the development of scuba diving, 
reveals the opportunities to assist 
marine biological study offered to 
divers by this modern sport, and 
illustrates these with execllent photo- 
graphs of under-water life in colour, 


AUSTRALIAN CRUSTACEANS 
IN COLOUR by Anthony Healy and 
John Yaldwyn, $3.95, covers both 


marine and freshwater forms, pro- 
vides an outline classification, and 
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is Ihe rigged knob of huge slabs y 
eran and prickly stunted bushy 
A few hardy bodies did this. figy 
strenuous climb in record time y 
lind the prized Crimson Berry (Cy, 
rhodes juniperind, Vat. oxycedrus 
Later, walking back across the (ly 
and swamps, with their rushes ang 
sedges, various other Thely iy, 
were found, 7. arivata, Ty flexnoyy 
1. Lrioides, Ty niwdia, T. rubtra—aiy 
Prasophyllim brevilébre, and w ploy. 
liful supply of swarnp heath, Spye, 
xelia incarnatd, One shrub of parc. 
jar interest to the BLN.CLV, in thy 
area ts Oliaria allenderae. collecty 
by and named after our Exeursiy 
Seeretary, Miss Marie Allender, And 
so back to the city with its nojge 
und smells, but not the aromatic any 
honeyed scenis of a happy weekend 


gives authoritative notes ou group: 
accompanicd by excellent colour 
plates of representative species. Refer: 
ences for further reading and phow 
graptue information are included, 1 
is a reference book not merely 4 
pictorial one. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIVE ORCH- 
IDS IN COLOUR by Leo Cady and 
E, R, Rotherham, $3.93, is alse 
reterence Tilerature as well as a cob 
lection Of |00 Outstanding coloyred 
erehid plates. General notes on the 
orchid family and the structure a 
the orehid flower wre included and the 
text covering seventy of the eiglity 
five genera is very informutive, nsec 
pollination is illustrated and sis 
cussed, The insect in plate 19 1s 4 
Svrphid hur ret Eyivealiy reve. 
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“Merrimu,” at Sherbrooke 


The cottage “Merrimu”™ is situated 
nit Sherbrooke Lodge Road, close to 
ihe edge of the reserved forest. The 
original building belonged to Robert 
Graham, who named the locality after 
his home town, Sherbrooke, in Cali- 
fornia, wd among the trees which 
ye planted is a fine specimen of the 
Californwin Redwood (Sequoia seni- 
pervirens) » 

Grahan) conducted the Jocal post 
aifive there, mm the carly days of the 
century, and the posting slots ure 
yill to be seen in doors of what are 
vow two small tool-sheds. The cot- 
nee was subjected to a series of 
jierations through the years, and rhe 
onginal unit, at the rear, was event- 
wally demolished. Even today though. 
there is an Outside wall consisting 
of rough-hewn horizontal slabs. 

In about 1911, the cottage was 
eequired by the Misses F. and M. 
Rilling, aumts of the late A. G. 
Hooke, whose obituary appeared in 
ga month's Victorian Nuturalisr. 
Prohablly those ladies named the 
nue “Merrimu”, The Misses Billing 
plunted numerous ornamental trees 
sm shrubs on the property, and such 
naives as the blackwood grew spon- 
neously. ‘Today the yegetation is 
caure, with tall conifers, spreadmg 
hrches, oaks, maples, heeches and 
the Hke. 

Native birds appreciate the vege- 
won, and the ground litter too. 
There are usually crescent honey- 


waters and spinebills about, and 
families. of brown-headed honcy- 
eaters come occasionally. Rufous 


ubtstlers and olrve Whistlers are pec- 
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manent residents, as are yellow 
robins and white-browed — scruib- 
wrens. A pair of ground thrushes 
live there too, and lyrebirds come 
occasionally to fossick in the carpet 
of leaves. 

Families of brown and striated 
thornbills work their way through the 
trees cach day, grey fantails are 
always about, and the larger fry in- 
clude koeaburras, crimson rosellas, 
erey butcherbirds, and, in season, 
pied currawongs. Now and again 
something quite uncommon turns up- 
It might be the large-billed scrub- 
wren, the rose robin, or the rufous 
fantail. Once a fed-capped robin was 
about the place for a few days! 

Native mammals appreciate “Mer- 
rimu” too. Long-nosed bandicoots 
dig in the ground of a night, The 
trees allract possums —silver-grey, 
bobuck, and ringtail—especially when 
two ancient cherry-plums are in 
flower; and each April little glider- 
possums come to the hinssums of an 
old sugar gum. At certain seasons the 
hobucks become tame enough to be 
fed by hand. 

Throughout his life, Garnsey 
Hooke spent many of his leisure 
days at “Merrimu”, first as 4 ‘visitor 
to his aunts’ place, and latterly as 
owner of the cottage. He liked to 
have guests there with him, to take 
them walking in the forest, or to 
sit by the wood fire in the lounge- 
roam and watch the avian visitors— 
rosellas, ‘whisilers, rabins, thrushes, 
wrens—taking tums at the bird tables 
4 few feet away outside the win- 
dows, 
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Also, during recent years, Mr, 
Hooke made “Merrimu™ available on 
occasion to certain of his friends and 
their families, who wished to spend 
a few days, or a week or so, in the 
quietude of the hills. This was appre- 
ciated both by Melbourne residents 
seeking a respite from the suburban 
environment, and by persons from 
much father afield, interested perhaps 
in the opportunity to see lyrebirds 
and other demzens of mountain 
forests, 

An endeavour is being made to 
maintain “Merrimu’ as a holiday 
cotlige, for people genuinely inter 


Krrutum. 


In the report on the Wyperfeld Ciump-out (Viet, Nat, 88: (6) p. 163), in te 
Scrub-wren's 


second column, line 26; read~ 
before the words “habitat map”, 


ested in the natural environmen, 
Members of the Field Naturaliy 
Club--particularly country membe 
—and of similar organizations gy 
invited to participate; and furtho; 
information may be had from No» 
man A. Wakefield, P.O. Box 47 
Ferntree Gully, Vie., 3156 (phon. 
750-1501), 

It “Merrimu” can be maintaines 
permanently in this way, it will be ay 
appropriate memorial to Garnsey 
Hooke, who served the cause 9 
natural history so well throughoy, 
his life. 


—a A.W. 


oan place of Scruberobin\, 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meetings 
10 May, 1971 


Sunimary of talk given by Mr, J. FL 
Willis on the New Guinea Highlands. 

Regions visited by Mr. Willis included 
the small Chimbu district which has a 
population of almost a quarter of 4 
million people. Altitudes here mse to 
fifteen thousand feet, There are range 
after fange of razor-backed ridges, 
many denuded of trees by the policy 
of sticeessive cultivation and — later 
desertion by the natives as fertility of 
shullow soil on the slopes becomes 
exhausted. Now, throughout the High- 
lands, Steep slopes are seen to be cov- 
ered with coarse grasses of lintted 
prazing valuc, instead of the forests 
that once clothed them a wasteful 
economy, 

In the highest alps. natural herb 
ficlds give way fo mosses and lichens, 
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Many plaints in the higher parts of New 
Guinea are closely related to those: in 
our Vietorian Alps, e.g, elstelia papi- 
ana is yery like A, alpina in Victoria 
Ferns are prolific throughout New 
Crumea alps, and there are several beau 
tiful ranunewli, sentians and potentilias 
Pit-pit Grass thrives along the lovely 
Wahoi Valley where it is used for 
thatching, the tender shoots being 
cooked und eaten. Tea, coffee and ban 
ana plantations ure now replacing pit- 
pit ow the nich, bhick, peaty soils ol 
this valley, and at least one native 
farmer here (Dou Ments) is now t 
wealthy man. A slide showed — him 
adorned for un important occasions on 
his head was a high magnificent head 
dress of bird-of-paradise feathers, whic} 
is carefully dismantled after cach speci! 
occasion and the feathers stored betweer 
dried bunana leaves. 


Vick Nat. Vol. 8: 


Amant the limestone knolly ance 
Fy ky ees of Wahgt Valley are 
spat kinds al terrestrial orchids, 


jyacimthelike Spathoglottis and a five- 
root Phuiles. There are scores of differ 
int tree-ferns in New Guinea. and they 
oro’ hoth on mountain slopes and in 
ihe swvempy areas. Bumboos mily grow 
ig sixty feet and their stems five many 
ise fencing, water conduits and witer 
hes. 

aes charming photo shawed a crowd 
wy laughing «Wahi schoolboys whe 
siirecd, down wpor the visitor ta have 
their photo taken. However. unemploy- 
mont is such & problem in the High- 
ands thal there does not seem to be 
iwich future for these bright boys when 
they leave schol. 

Another slide at Mt, Plaren showed 
y crowd of niitives With elaborate bead- 
plumes grouped afound a dals on which 
Mr, Gorton stood: Us was taken a few 
miquies before the dark sky broke with 
he suddenness and ferocity of ttl 
climate. TL fook only ate muny moments 
for all spectators To vanish. ws the deluge 
aan would have ruined their precious 
header. . 

Atthe Baiver River sanctlary various 
nummals ture Kept gn Gages, uh, Cus- 
(us, eee Kangaroos and possums, Visi- 
iors Tay enter the coves and fees! the 
animals, The beautiful bloe  goura 
pyucon bus a fanned head-piece of blue 
and white feathers but, unfortunately. 
ois reparded as cood eatimg by the 
Hnuuves. 

Many interesting rlradodendrons oceur 
wound Mt Magen district, including 
Kh ocollen which has large blooms ol 
salmon and gold, RK, carve with far 
row leaves and shall scarlet flawers, 
and vellowlowered RL mrocgregoriae 
which is widely dispersed through the 
Highliruls, 

The mative womenfolk work extremely 
hard umd are quite old at 50: they dip 
the vurdens, carrying hevvy produce and 
ewe tor the children snd pigs, Old 
folk are usually delighted lo see visitors 
and greet then) most warmly. 

Sweet puratoes ("kau-kuw") is the 
min food of workmen and several 
feuinds per mam per day must be taken 
ws pat of the bawwage on any project 
mvolving mauve labour 

Cusuerino ulivadon tS widely used 
jor building timber wm) tnel. On its 
irunks may sometimes be seen the 
Vlfwous “Anthouse plant wilh prickly 
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bol{le-shaped stems to 6 wide, hanging 
on the bost tree by surfaee roots, 
Myriads of little ants occupy a Jabyr- 
inth of vaverhs within these “bottles” 
and swarm out if their feady-made hause 
is disturbed. 

The importance of pigs in the eco- 
nomy conoot be ignored, They are 
currency, and they can make or break 
Triendships. Pigs roam everywhere and 
the killing of one by a motorist may 
bring a very angry reaction from focal 
villagers. On specisl occasions, at 
intervals of from three to ten years, 
pigs dre killed and the feisting gous 
on for days, 

Mt Giluwe. 13,600 ft high. is just 
weross the Papuan border, Up there it 
is Wel, offen with an icy wind und 
swirling mrsts that obscure the volcanic 
tops. All rhododendrons growing above 
ten thousand feet seem to have bril- 
fiantly red flowers. A. sexifragoides is 
a clinous rosette plant found in subsl- 
pine bovs; the single searler flowers turn 
10 one side from a stalk Up to 6” long. 
The moss forests of Mt Ciiluwe sup 
port fascinating orchids, tncliding & 
thirel-hued greenhood { Prerastyliv) 


Mr. Willis's lecture was iilostrated 
throughout by a delightful collection of 
slides showing close-ups of plants, 


views of mauniligent scenery, local mur 
kets. interesting mative buildings. vine 
bridges and scanty bur offen elaborafe 
COSPHINTES: 

Mr, Wills was thanked warmly for 
the secomt talk covering His recent 
visit to New Guines. 


Y tune, 1971 


A sunmmary of the talk viven by Mr. 
Robert Withers on the subject “The 
Life of ihe Badger", 

A newcomer to Australia atid to the 
PAC. a Mr BR. Withers, and tis 
yuung man was introduced by Mr. Lee 
as ane who had made a thorough study 
of the Badeer in’ Eneland. 

We heard « most ifteresting talk, 
whieh wave nor only a clear and ecare- 
fully detailed picture of this animal, but 
also wn indication of hew much one 
person can achieve by tenacity and 
mgenwly, without haying prior triun- 
nye or expercrice. 

These noctumal aoimals. boidd nter- 
Conneeohe tinnels Which imay extend 
one hundred and fifty feet, and open: 
jogs appear in fields and thickets. Soil 
preferences are sand pockets |i clay- 
soil or vlse chalk, bur the latrer aro 
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like fortresses aind a pick axe is needed 
to dig them oul. Many farmers bave 
never seen the Badeers; and Mr. 
Withers spent several months fruithessty 
trving to see them. wnt} he eventually 
learnt that even the metal chek ol 
equipment would keep them a their 
burtows; und that their keen sense of 
sowll would deteel af une foot had 
fallen on their pathways, although per- 
haps four hours ago. Consequently he 
set up photographic equipment Iwo 
hours before the Badgers were due to 
come out and plaved himself down- 
wind 

At stinset the first Badver, usually 
the boar, comes to We enttanee and 
sniffs the air; then emeres to sil 
beneath the entrance, frozen in position 
with one Loot raised if suspiciotis As 
successive Badgers come up, they are 
more relaxed. Chey scratch themselves, 
aid then play, particularly in snow, 
Dipwing follows and the soil as then 
marked with musk, & strong smelling 
Ainid produced by glands below the Cal, 

Evidence of Badger presence are the 
well worn paths, pieces af Baduer hair 
on barbed wire fenees, the pug mark 
(five toes and elaws which are parallel), 
dung areas finything from 15 feet 16 
half a mile from the sef, tree trunks 
tipped open for grubs. the skins of rab- 
bits with all flesh and bones sone, 
cow dung turned over in the search for 
grubs, amd the frarks of the tees 
Where the Badger scratches to remove 
ditt from its claws, 

Food consists of earthworms. soils 
honey amd grabs from wasps fests, 
youny squirrels and pigeaus Of foun 
dead, During winter they will dig for 
the Moles. 

Badvers visel other vers, and if arriving 
wtter the ovcupanis have gooe, they 
thea follow on by smell, Sight 13 poor, 
limited to about twelve feet 

The tunnels widen ito chambers 
over five feet iu diameter which some- 
tives arc situated so close fo the sur- 
fave in the fields that fhe cows break 
through the roof The “oven” is & ter 
minal chantber in which the younu are 
reared, and it as fined with bedding, 
whieh ay theownh oul when the cubs 
are old enough ta come up and com 
mence using the latrineg, In May the 
cubs ure allowed out for an hour earhy 
in the evening, and agnin in the early 
morning, when they ure cleanest ian 
allowed to play for another heur In 
Jupe they follow their parents In thelr 
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foraging. The boar ps very trendy 9 
plays with the cubs for hours, gy 
penmilting then 10 leboggan dows . 
ubdomen, In October, however, q 
boar tinns the cubs car and the enguyp 
lichts can be heard, . 

Generally only om family ayeeyp., 
one ser bit foxes may share ope 9 
the outlying entrances where the Vite 
rears its cubs, Evidence of this js ite 
food debris and dieapings outside tly 
entrance, which Badgers never logy 
After the foxes leave, the Badgers clos, 
the olf bedding oul, leave the chamiy 
to air for about three weeks, then py 
in tresh bedding Rabbits may shay 
an entanee with the Badgers but ay 
neyer touched by them; however, th, 
Badger seeks other warrens to dig y 
baby rabbits for food, ; 

Many old ser have existed for hie 
dreds OF years. One bad  fifty-ceyy 
enipances ind may te occupied hy om 
to three families. 

As more molorwags ate bere by) 
i 14 SHMclMes ovecesary to move = 
number of sers Of Bateers, Their isu 
reaetion is to dig deeper if am attemy 
is rhvwle to gel them out, and they ca 
dip very fast Dogs are sent down wy 
drive the Badgers out, but may te 
huried by the Badgem which block the 
tunnel in two places. A Badger, y 
tandled, must be grabbed by the ne 
and held at arm's lemeth, as the anime 
has a strony bite. 

Mr. Wither's talk was illustrated fy 
fis excellent colour slides; and he 
tecerved a hearty vote of thanks. for hiv 
most interesting timl enjoyable leeruyy 


Botany Group 
10 Inne, £971 


Miss Helen Aston who was com 
gratulawed on her vompletion of a hoot 
on “adyeane Plante of Australas’, gave 
(he second of Mwo mstructional ple 
on the meaning of the 200 most com 
tiwnly used botanical terms, in to 
Milin groups: thease namie plant pars, 
and those deseriptive ef habit of erowih, 
flowers, Fruits, leaves, roots and general, 
Qoick clear sketches on a blackman 
luscratwel the essential difference 
belween terms related jo meaning, ant 
the duplicated sheets, containing all ih 
terns but with mea definitions, teceved 
neiny annolitlions by the 19 member 
present 

Miss Aston recommended a nambr 
of most seful beaks teeluding Mune 
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by William T, Stearn (Nel 


ca) Latin. ~ 
geal J Vascular 


1966). Taxonomy of] 
IS py G. H. M, Lawrence (Mic 
aii New York, 1960) und The 
eS wage of Botany, by C. N. Deben- 
ail iS.G AP). When studying any 
We dhe large published flora volumes, 
necurse should be had to the glossary, 


some professional botanists interpret 
serail terms rather differently, Particu- 
jurly useful, because of comprehensive- 
ness and uccurate line drawings, are the 
fassaries 11 Handhaok ef the Vasenlar 
Plants of the Sydney Diytriet and Blue 
Mountains, bY Beadle. Evans and Caro- 
fn (1962) und A Flara of the Marshes 
pt Calijurnia, by H. L. Muson (1957) 
The chairman (Mr. K. Kleinecke) 
ihanked the speaker, and acclamation 
expressed Lhe appreciation of members. 


The regret of the Botany Group on 
the passing of Mr. Perey (P. 1.) Wil- 
liams had been conveyed to his widow, 
Mrs. Mary Williams, of “Oaklands”, 
Mirum, from whom a letter of thanks 
was received, saying that her husband 
had always enjoyed taking parties of 
botanists and other naturalists into the 
Little Desert, for the conservation of 
which he had worked assiduously for 
many yeurs. 

Plans were made for an excursion to 
South Warrandyte on 11 July. for an 
inspection of the fine native garden of 
Mr. and Mrs, W- King. who are pram- 
inent members of Ringwood Field 
Naturalists’ Club and of the Society 
for Growing Australian Plants. 

The subject for the July meeting wall 
be “Proteaceae”, by Miss Laura White. 


GEOLOGY GROUP EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 10 July — “To the igneous rocks of the Lysterfield-Berwick areas, Leader— 
Mr. Edward Nimmeryoll. 

Sunday, 8 August — To the Aboriginal Quarries, Mount William, neat Lancefield. 

Sunday. 5 September — To Waurn Ponds in search of sharks’ teeth, 


Transport is by private car. Spare seats are usually available for those without their 


own transport. Excursions leave frot 


n the western end of Flinders Street Station 


(apposite the C.T.A. Building) at 9,30 a.m, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Butterfly nets, pins, store-boxes, et. 

We tine direct importers and | 
taniuifackirers, 

(nd specialise in Mar Orders 


(wiite for tree price list) 


AUSTRALIAN 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
(4 Chisholm St.. Greenwich | 
Sydney 2065 Phone: 43 3972 


| BIOLOGICAL, GEOLOGICAL 
"AND ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS 


' 


STANDARD MICROSCOPE 
7X, JOX, 5X evyepieces 
BX, 2OX OBJECTIVES $54.00 
CONDENSER $22.00 extra 


= 


40X WATER IMMERSION 
OBJECTIVES $18.00 


> 4 * 


A Wide Range of Plastic 
Laboratory Apparatus 
available at 


GENERY'S SCIENTIFIC 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLY 


183 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne: 63 2160 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 9 August At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, comme, 
ing al 8 p.m, ’ 


1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 2. Nature Notes and Exhibits, 
3, Subject for the evening ~ “Mammal Survey’: Arthur Howard, 

4. New Members. 

Ordinary: 


Mr. Joxeph R Henderson, 218 Crvic Parade, Altona, i018 

Mink Ecica Paddle, 7/634 Malvern Rood, Toorak, 3142 

Mr. Philip Mo Rainy SA. Poirmeunt Read, Best Hawthorn, 4123 

De A. J. Stapley, Flac 2. 49 Brougham St, Nerth Melbourne, J054 
Joint 


Dy, and Mrs. WM, MeRenzic, 5\ Middlesex Road, Sorrey Wills, 3127, 
Mrs. Adriane Grant, 24 Golden Ave, Werribee, 3030, 

Country) 
Mrs. Winifred Jacobs, $0 Labilligre St. ucchos Marsh, 3340 


S$. General Business. 6, Correspondence, 
Monday, 13 September — “Birds of Marsh and Lake™ Joan Forster. 


E.N.C.V, Excursions 


Sunday, § August — Botany Group excursion to Mt, Slide area, This trip will m% 
by private cars meeting al Box Hill Station at 10 a.m, 

Sunday, 15 August — Cranbourne. An inspection of the site chosen for the Batanic 
Gardens Annex. The couch will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m, Fare $140, 
Bring one meal, 

Saturday, 21 August - Sunday, 5 September — Flinders Runges. The coach will lee 
from Flinders Street outside the Gas and Fuel Corporation building at 8 a.m, 
sharp. Bring plenic lunches for Saturday and Sunday. 

Sunday, 26 December - Monday, 3 January — Falls Creek. Accommodation ‘has 
been hooked at Spargo Lodge which is fun by members of our club, Tariff 
per week ranges from $55.00 to $60.00 full board, Pare for coach, includ- 
ing day trips, $22.00, Full fare should be paid to Excursion Secretary by the 
September general meeting, cheques to be made out to F xcursion Trust. Accom- 
modation to be paid individually at the Lodge, 


Group Mectings . 
(8 p.m, at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated). 


Friday, 6 August — A get together evening for those going to the Flinders Ranges 
at 8 p.m. in the small room next to Nauiooal Museum theatrette. Miss J, Black- 
burn Will show slides and members. are requested to bring books, maps, Speci- 
mens, etc, lor display. 


‘Thursday, 12 August — Botany Group, Mr. N, Walters will speak on “The Role 
of Fungt.” 


sa 13 August — Montmorency and District Iunior F.N.C, meets at § p.m. in 
Seout Hall. Petrie Park, Montmorency. 


Wednesday, 18 August — Microscopical Group, 
Wednesday, 1 September — Geology Group. 


Thursday, 2 September — Mammal Survey Group meets at 8 pam, in Arthur Rylatt 
Institute for Environmental Research, 123 Brown St. Heidelberg. 


Monday, 6 September — Marine Biology and Entomology Group meets at & pia. 
in small room next to theatrette at National Museum, 


Thursday, 9 September — Botany Group, Mr. lL. Morrison will show Slides of Aus 
tralian Proteaceae, 
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Mt. Howitt and the Macalister 


by ELunn LyYNpoN 


It was the Bairnsdale Club that 
myited us to spend the long (wet) 
weekend in January among the high 
mountains nerth Of Heyfield. As 
things turned oul, the heaviest rains 
fell mainly on the plains of Gipps- 
land, Whereas We, the Latrobe Valley 
Natutalists, literally lived up in the 
clouds, or at most, in a light drizzle, 

By whe time this set in on the 
Froday evening there were cight 
separate camps round the but at 
Howitt Springs, meluding that of Mr. 
Alan Morrison, Gur official leader. 
and of the sole represeniative of our 
host club, Mr. Keith Rogers, who 
had managed to slip through before 
the Avot River rose in its wrath, We 
were to hear later that a party from 
Ihe city was marooned in Heyfield 
when the ‘Thomson closed the roads 
behind them and the Macalister 
ripped the roadbeds from round its 
bridges above Glenmaggic, 

Those of us who could manige it, 
went up on Friday: tor the weather 
forecast was reasonable und the 
morning's deluge casing off. The 
foothills were bathed in bright sun- 
shine. Past Glenfalloch a stop was 
made to look at the log stoekade 
built long ago by one of the Bur 
goyne brothers as a sheeptokl fo keep 
the dingoes off his flocks at tight, 
Great tree trunks were sawn into 
lengths and upended to stund side 
hy side on their own feet. Others 
not so heavy were sunk into the 
earth like posts. The six foot walls 
enclose perhaps half an acre on the 
point of a spur. reinforced by living 
tee boles that happened to be in 
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line, On the two long sides hy 
ground falls sharply away ito ul, 
lies. This interesting old structure ( 
in the process Of decay, both by 
reason of its age and by the depre. 
dations of passing Vandals, so that |) 
resembles a sort of wooden Stone 
henge. 

Along the valley of the Wellingig) 
River the usual clouds of purple dug 
arose from that dry harsh country, 
4 dust that proved useful later iy 
warning us Of the approach af jhe 
laden timber trucks hurtling dows 
the ninge. Up on ltamboritha the 
trick js lined by dense walls of 
Alpine Ash saplings that mark (he 
path of the destructive fire thar 
ravaged that mountam country 9 few 
years ago. These young trees are a 
hewucful soft Ihue-prey in the pwvep- 
ile stage, With splashes of bright 
colour where some of the older 
leaves have turned crimson, The 
Howitt nodded wis new to us, a ridge 
route with some splendid vistas of 
stone-ficed ¢rags tind deep gorges 
where cotton-wool clouds — lurked 
Every now and then the way crossed 
Hower-bedecked meadows, a constan! 
tejptation to stop and browse among 
trivger-plunts and daisies. 

The Howitt Plains are long open 
stretches of stiow grass and low 
shrubbery, sloping from — tree-girt 
rises to eentril Waterways that have 
heen eroded and widened by cattle 
playing and sliding down the banks, 
It Was # considerable surprise to find 
these plains mostly fenwed and catlle 
gridded, some of them  privytely 
owned No doubt the grassland & 
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much altered by nearly a ceatury of 
irgesphing BY heavy cloven hoofs and 
white clover is widespread thrangh it. 
among other introductions nated 
wore odd plants of St fohn’s Wor 
and (wo wncent herbs of the Rose- 
wea, Lady's: Mantle and the Wood 
jvens, ull three of which feature in 
he myths of the old world and are 
saibably still oy use by pharmacists 
and herbalists. 

diekemilla or Lady’s Mantle likes 
»y (ml down aver the water, its 
shallow-palmate pleated leaves often 
suloma tinted and the small greenish- 
yellow flowers borne in packed 
ingorescences. The alchemists of old 
wre sail to have carefully collected 
the dew from its leaves. as this was 
one of the ingredients of the clixir 
ihal bestowed perpetual youth. Geum 
urbanum, the Wood Avens or Herb 
Rennet, grows it the sheller of the 
cow gums. At a glance the seed- 
nwids tesemble Ihase of the native 
Vidgee-wideee Burt but the plant is 
much uler. Each achene is equipped 
with a tong hooked awn just Hike an 
wibfashianed buttonhook, a most 
effective stickfast for man and beast. 
Along with various other useful: pro- 
perties 1} was Supposed to possess the 
power of warding off evil spirits, 

In spite of the rain and fog 
plusticvrapped figures roamed the 
countryside, delighted to find it well 
furnished with many of the alpine 
mal plants am flower and berry. 
Daisies of many kinds were legion, 
In fis descent down the mountain the 
Itle creek below the hur, a head- 
water of the Caledonia River, had 
caved for itself a spectacular gorge 
with remarkable deep and rugged 
cliS corrugated in something like 
mean pipe firmatim, Where it 
toters the oorge trict the creck 15 
diverted shunply raund the port of 
A narrow spur, a place of Wack 
lumbied rocks and foaming cas- 
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cades, terminating in a long vertical 
fall The damp rocks are spotted 
with crustaceous lichens in big pale 
patches wand Mother Shield-fern trails 
jong green plumes down the cliffs, 
Here Mr. Morrison had located the 
tiny Finiger-fern, (Grammitis  arin- 
seromgii), but although most of us 
knew of its existence na one reeog- 
nised it Then. i) was so unexpectedly 
minute and unefernlike. It grows in 
pads of moss and root fibre wilh 
little hold on the rock and its most 
robust fronds were barely an inch 
in length, In the same area the 
dainty Brittle Bladder-fern (Cysro- 
pleris fragiliv) is nat uncommon 
in crevices, offen with the better 
known Nucklace Pern (Aspleniiur 
flahellifalium), Alpine  Water-fem 
(Bleclnwin penna-marina), and the 
Shield Fern (Palystichum proliferwn) 
are Widespread throughout the snow 
ficlds. 

The Moonwort (Borrichiyim lpin- 
wig), Was reported from a Tocky 
point across the creek but few of the 
party were lucky enough to see it. 
On the opposite side or Wonnan- 
gatta fall of the plains Brittle Bladder- 
fern was found growing prolifically 
in company with the Common 
Spleenwart (Asplenium trichomanes). 
A forest toad gave access to the foot 
of a cliff facing the morning sun 
and these ferns were a truly lovely 
Sight trailing dawn through cracks 
and shallow cavities in ‘the busalr, 
with at occasional water drop splush- 
ing down front above, Here again 
we have, in the Moonwort and the 
Spleenwort. plants credited by the 
carles!t writers with fabled powers of 
healing. 

Except for « few nondescript toad- 
stools growing of manures, fungi 
was disappointingly searce. The 
sniall woolly bird's nest type, Cruel- 
fulnm q\uleare, was brought In on a 
dry cowpnat and a soft crimson poly- 
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pore, undetermined, was seen erupting 
from cracks in the butts uf live snow 
gums, Lichens decorated every rock 
and tree, revelling in the damp con- 
ditions. Birds were few and subdued 

-Maupies carolled in the early morn 
ings, Bronze-winged Pigeons — ted 
along the tracks, Pipits, Flame 
Robins if sober pluinage, an occa 
sional Currawong or Red Watle- 
bird—the list Was not longs, 

The sound weatherproo! hut with 
its hig ashy fireplace proved 4 bless- 
ing, indeed it was a necessity for a 
wet weather camp such as this ane, 
Tt provided a warnt haven for the 
evening get-togethers, dried — out 
clothmg and boots and ensured a 
constant supply of hot water and 
toust! Bedragyled Walking partes 
ayuelched in from tite to time, made 
our acquaintance and wert their ways 
ried out and refreshed) he most 
exciting and adventurous part of this 
weekend, however, Was still to come. 

Monday morming found everyone 
packing up, full of  forebodings 
throtigh listening to too many radi 
reports Of isolated lowns and washed 
out roads. The weather immediately 
came t its senses and we saw for 
ihe first ime the beauty of the long 
plains, the hills and gorges thal sur 
rounded us on every hand, At the 
foot of the range the sleepy Welling- 
ton River was a raging torrent, lore- 
ing a littered goyrse through the 
timber of its valley. Beyor! Licola, 
undermimed bridges and ooving land. 
slides were the order of the day for 
the Gippstind bound, but thanks to 
the road patrol officer an to our 
dauntless drivers, many of them 
ladies, all were piloted safely Mhrough, 
Something m excess Gf 7O0 points of 
tain in the Glenmagge Creek» 
Macalisier catchment certainly left is 
nvark on the landscape that memor- 
able weekend, 

There is a charm about the high 
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country Shalt lures the nature love 
back jgain and again whether 4). 
weather be good or bad, nd qyo 
subsequent weekends revealed soine 
of the glories that were missed the 
first time, On Labour weekend, the 
6-8 of March, when three familig 
went back (6 Howill hut, we wee 
hlessed with lots of hot sunshine diy. 
ing the day and brillant pyoonligh 
by night. The floral stene had fadeg 
woul the Howite road traversed , 
big patch of & MHOst Atiractive daisy, 
bush, Olvaria rirnidesa var. strieny 
which brought all cars to a stand. 
sull, These low shrubs, smothered iy 
mauve daisies, are the floral high 
light of the hills at) this particulay 
time, Vhe Gantians, too, were at their 
beautiful best im every bog, Birds 
were more plentiful, especially the 
Red Wuttlebinds that were nowy jp 
the trees anid the hut. There were 
signs Of stmiall animal life aroun? 
and under the shrub-shellered fock 
aml a imouse-like creuture was sighted 
momennuily. Olferings of The mmigic 
pean! butter-honey formuly were 
licked up as soon as dnosk fell, Ovls 
ant Bats frequently flew through the 
torch beam, 

Thanks to a fatherly Porests Com- 
niission, feally good motor roails 
Nave enabled the farnily sedan to 
penetrate the innennast recesses of 
our wonderfil mrorintaims, not always 
io their advantige, jind traffie i 
heavy at holiday penoids and tong 
weekends. Family pirties, often lug- 
ging young children, think nothing 
of teudging the Jast three or four 
miles up to the final platea of MI 
Howitt; the glories of which let it In 
sald, uré, in suitable weather, wee 
worth the effort. 

Such a forest road, looping tron 
side to sede tthe a giant shake track 
falls straight off the und of the 
Mowitt plains to the head of te 
Macalister. It crosses anid reerosses 
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mat rock fvers like those of Wam- 
have. fantastic billows and troughs 
, hundred yards across. bare of any 
yordure except the hardy lichens and 
» rough woolly version of the 
common Memp-bush, Gyninix pul- 
shellus. Alpine Ash and a White 
wuiked gum, either Manna or 
(andieburk or something in between, 
crow tall and slender on the slopes 
above the madest stream, 4 forest 
mat is Fairly free of undergrowth, 
A tibuary creek coming in 
acnuatt a dripping stene wall sup- 
corted 4 pretly fern gully shaded hy 
shapel¥ Sassafras and Lomatia trees 


ad a few Soft Tree-ferms. Two 
Becinuws grey luxuriantly. the 


Hant Water-tern and the Ray Waler- 
fem Two Spleenworts, the Mather 
Spleenworl and the Neckluce Fern. 
Austral Filmy-fern (Mecndinmt alis- 
male) adorned the cliff face along 
with diferent mosses and a sniall 
member of the lily family, Slender 
Wire-lily (Libertia pulehella). This 
was 4 Spreading plant with tufted 
leaves and long wity roots, locally 
plentiful. The dry flawer stems bore 
finy long-stemmied seedhends, aris- 
me in twos and threes from a cluster 
of braces. Untortunately an avalanche 
of tops and splintered trunks fron 
logging operations ou the spur xhove 
have almast obliterated this gully. 

The weekend of the 2628 aol 
March begat with a dense fog in 
the high country that deepened to 
vain at night, but the days were keen 
und sunny. Cattle mustering had 
pow) wed parties of horsemen and 
Jogs disturbed Ihe tranquilliy of the 
hit mountain eatile, They lent a cer 
lain pictures@ueness to the landscape 
«that we found ourselves reertutg 
gmsages from Paterson and Kendall 
ws we regretfully passed hy Howitt 
hat to look fer seconmmodation 
further up, 
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The morning was perfect as our 
small party set out for the final 
assault on the summit of Mt. Howitt, 
Pipits perched on every rack fo 
with us pass and plain-clothes 
robins and grassboppers, invisible on. 
the brown-green earth, rose in flocks 
uhead of every footstep. At Macalister 
Springs the palatial Vallejo Gantner 
Memorial Hut ts nearing completion, 
a striking urrangement af copper and 
vlass in the heart of the wilderness, 
Down al the springs the myriad white 
“wogs” im the water barrel were duly 
inspected and near here a specimen 
of the nitive slug, Cysiapelra perterill, 
was picked up. [ts semi-detached 
mantle seems to stick out like a tiny 
wing as iL progresses. 

On the narrow ndge above Terible 
Hollow the rock ledges were flushed 
with the rose pink stars of Crowe 
vxulfafa and We wondered what trea- 
sures, animal and vegetable, might be 
Hidden among the spectacular steps 
of the Devil's Staircase just across 
the way, AS We Climbed on up the 
tack hundreds of Flame Robins, 
flight after flight of them, came flip- 
ping down the mountain past us. To 
rest at last on summit, on a day of 
perfect sunshine: to gauze oul across 
that high plateau patched with golden 
or white everlastings ut che saw- 
toothed peaks and purple depths that 
surcound i, is wu never-to-be-forgorten 
pleasare and satisfaction, 

As we sat enjoying our linches 
there wus constant passage overhead 
of big white butterflies with patterned 
undersides, heading steadily and surely 
worth, without alighting, For all their 
heavy appearance they proved too 
ugile In be caught for identification, 
Kestrels hung an the updraught at 
the oY edge and occasionally it 
Weilgetaiied Eagle or 4 Falcon sinled 
hy. Fur below on the headwaters of 
one of the many rivers that rise from 
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the foot of Howitt timber harvesting 
Was in progress. The white trunks of 
the gums lay criss-crossed on the 
torn red earth like spilled matches. 
This was not a long weekend and 


L am andebted to Mr. J, 
the following information: Geum 
whanam (Common Avens) has al- 
Ways been accepted as u irdly indigen- 
ous plant in SJB, Australia, as it alse 
is in New Zealand Where the Maoris 
had a special name for it, “Kopata’, 
This is one of the few species of 
typical boreal plants which (urn up on 
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we had the Mountains to ourselyes 
the Viking and the Razor, the Cross. 
cut Saw, Cobbler and Speculation, jhe 
tailend at least of the famous Barn 
Mountiams. ; 


hiountains of the antipades (Bors 
ehium linaria and Carex echinata an 
others), but usually these Southiery 
populations differ enough to be warthy 
of varietal rank; thas, our only Geup, 
is mare robust and larger flowered 
than iis European counterpart, and 7 
to be distinguished as the vagy 
Siuetim Wook, f, . 


Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These Iwo interesting tates come 
trom Miss J. Galbraith, of Tyers. in 
Victoria, 

An interesting discovery during a visit 
to the Chiltern Stare Forest was the 
tallest Calochilas 1 have ever seen, with 
more thin twice as many flowers as 
1 had previously seen on a Beurd- 
orchid. It was ©. lmberhis, the Nuked 
Beard-orchid, a single plant amongst 
many specimens of C, rolertyoni, Which 
supports Dr. Rogers’ theory that 1 musht 
he a beardless form of that species. 


Tree-creeper Notes 

“& young White-throated Tree- 
creeper which visited the bird-table 
for seme weeks last wutumn, taught 
me for the first time how very bright 
hrown the back of a young tree- 
creeper is. Tt Was hardly darker than 
(und quite as bright us) the beautiful 
tail of a Rufous Fanta, 

i was with another bird, doubt- 
less a parent, in mature plumage, and 
lor some time | thought they were 
two species, The young bird was 
evidently old enough to be indepen- 
dent, for it was later driven away 
by the older bird, 
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Both always approached the bird. 
lable (usually for coconut) fron 
below, each spiralliag round the post 
in’ typical tree-creeper fashion, then 
hopping wp over the edge like 4 
Juck-iieasbox, This. has been noted 
on other oceasions, All other birds 
| have walched approach the bird: 
table from above, 

I'ree-creepers Hormally cling paral- 
lel fo a tree trunk when creeping or 
leeding, und (heir body and legs are 
adapted to this. | doubt whether one 
could stand in the normal perching 
position — horizourally. Those that 
come to my bird-table always perch 
verticully. stttiuy erect like tiny pens 
guils (complete even to white “shirt- 
front’). Probably woodpeckers and 
pther binds with similar feeding habits 
do the same, but no other percvhing 
bird that T know does this so notice 
ably. One of the tree-creepers often 
sat erect on the cdge of the bind 
table for quarter of un hour ar more 
after feeding, as if i enjoyed my 
company @ yard away, 1 certainly 
enjoyed ifs company, 
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A Study of the self-pollination of Thelymitra venosa 
R.br. and Some Notes on its Implications 


by Davin L. Jonrs 


Thelymitra venosa R.Br. has been 
previously reported as a self- 
pollinating species by Rogers’ and 
Nicholls’, and its mechanism has been, 
imirably dealt with by Rogers’, 
goth authors stated that the species 
s self-pollinating in bud and by 
ihe time the flower opens the pro- 
cosy is Well advanced, It is difficult 


io see haw this species can be 
involved in natural hybridization, 
nd yet this has been stated by 


have seen speci- 
hybrid involving 
and 7, ixioides 
in North-castern 


yuthors'', As well 1 
mens of a possible 
Lhelyvnulra venosa 
from Rocky Plain 
Victoria, Pickled material was col- 
lected by T, B, Muir of the Mel- 
hourne Herbarium and the collection 
has heen reported on by Peterson’. 
Subsequent collections of the same 
hybrid have been made by A. C. 
Beauglehole at Rocky Plain, and 
other places in North-eastern Vic- 
torya 

In an attempt to determine how 
\ species thal is self-pollinated early 
in the bud can be involved im hybri- 
dization, [| made & comprehensive 
study of 7. venosa in the field at Lake 
Mountain on 25 January 1970, The 
results are very interesting and will 
be reported in this paper. 

The temperature on 25 January 
was about 75°F: one of the warm 
balmy days that make the sub-alpme 
urcas so inviting during early Surn- 
The Sun-orehids were at their 
peak with fhe majority being wide 
open while a few of the earlier ones 
lad finished and some of the 
hater were stil) in bud. The 
survey involved a study of the pol- 


Wer, 


just 
Ones 


lination stage of buds, open flowers 
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and withered flowers. Two hundred 
open flowers were examined and 
fifty buds and withered flowers were 
collected for later dissection. 

The examination of open flowers 
revealed that 35-40% of them had 
no pollen on the stigma. A closer 
examination of these flowers showed 
that in about 20% the anther sacs 
were completely empty; in 10% the 
anther itself was abortive while the 
stigma was still functional and the 
remaining 10% had anthers which 
had not yet shed their pollen. 

These results show that nearly half 
of the Thelymitra venova flowers 
examined at Lake Mountain have not 


Thefweniten 
Fhiota; | 
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been pollinated by the time the 
flowers have opened. This is in direct 
contrast to the supposition — by 
Nicholls* and it leaves the Way open 
for natural hybridization to occur in 
Thelymitra venosa. The following 
observations however will show that 
this can only occur with T. venasa 
participating as the female parent of 
the cross. 

The absence of pollen from the 
anthers of 20% of the open flowers 
can be accounted for in two ways: 

a The species may oceasion- 
ally be cross-pollinated and 
insects have removed the 
pollen, 

b These flowers are male ster- 
ile. 

My conclusion is that the flowers 
wte male sterile and is based on the 
following observations. 


1, The pollinary mechanism ts 
completely geared to self-pollination 
and is in no way adapted for in- 
sects because: 

a The pollinia are — friable, 
meuly and quickly Jose any 
coherence. 

h The pollinia are free from 
each other and there is no 
viscidium uniting them for 
insect removal, Thus if there 
Was af insect agency it would 
remove one or two of the 
pollinia and Jeave the rest. 
My observations show that 
the anthers were completely 
enipty and the stigmas were 
free of pollen. fy woukl be 
4 poor cross pollinating sys- 
tem that robbed the anthers 
but did not deposit pollen on 
the stigmas. 

ce The rostelluny is poorly deve~ 
loped and does not effectively 
shield the stigma from the 
anther. 
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2, The anther sacs of some: yp. 


opened buds that I dissected wer 
quite empty climimating the poss. 
bility of insect removal. 


These observations prove — cop. 
clusively thal Thelynitra venosa |, 
predominately a self - pollinating 
species, However approximately 30% 
of the population at Lake Mountaiy 
is male sterile and since the stigmas 
of these are still functional they ejy 
he cross pollinaled by other species, 
| am sure that none are — cross. 
pollinated on Lake Mountain sing: 
I have not seen any other Thelvnites 
species in the urea and certainly none 
flowering m late January, however 
whee T. reneva 18 growing with g 
Hormally Cross pollinating specie, 
wi, as at Rocky Plain with Thel)- 
nitra ittaides, then at ts feasible 
thul a pollinating agent bearing pol- 
tinia of T. ivinides could visit: 7, 
veriosa espegrally as they grow imter- 
minuled together, The chances are 
low thot it will strike a flower with 
no pollen on the stigma, however 
this infrequency will be offset by the 
large number of ovules produced 
From each eross. 


Comments made by TO B. Muir 
and A. CU Beauglehole mdicate thi 
the possible hybrid 1s net as common 
as either parent. 7. vevrosa however, 
is esrecully whundant ai the area 
und fram the results of the fore 
eoing study, this seems an cssentinl 
prerequisite if it is to participate i 
natural hybridization, ‘The frequency 
of T. isimides wil) not be as invport 
ant brt naturally any imeresse in ils 
abundance will increase the chance 
of the crass occurring. 

I hope to study this patural asso 
ciation {urther at Rocky Pilar in the 
coming seisens. 
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The Mechanism of Self-pollination 


Dissection of buds und finished 
jowers provided the complete picture 
of the mechanism adopted hy this 
orchid, It has been previously pub- 
jshed by Rogers’ but as this 
paper may be unobtainable for some 
| will redeseribe the mechanism here, 

In the very early bud the colanin 
appendages and anther are erect, 
The anther appears enormous and 
makes up the bulk of the column, 
The anther-sacs are completely closed 
wud dissection shows the pollinia to 
be very pale and coherent. The 
column appendages are only slightly 
culled and also pale at this very 
early stage. The stigma is small. 
green, round and moist. 

in the bud about five days betore 
opening a number of changes ire 
ubvious. The tip of the anther has 
moved down and is now almost at 
rvlt angles ta the rest of the column. 
(In some buds at this stage fhe lip 
of the column is sull at about 60°). 
The pollinia are pale but are begin- 
ning to appear friable. In odd 
flowers » pollinium will be found 
already on the stigma but m= the 
majority the anther sacs have fot 
opened sufficiently, The stigma has 
enlarged and the column no longer 
uppears to be composed entirely of 
the jinther as in the early buds. 

Two to three days before opening 
the anther sacs are quite wide and 
ihe majority of flowers have pollen 
on thew stigmas. Ac this stage the 
itionas are fully developed and 
obviously very sticky, The pollinn 
have Jost much of their coherence 
und individuisl pruinvs are casily seen. 
(I) approsimately 10% of the buds 
wt this stage, the anther ses were 
still clowed). 
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Self-pollination has taken place in 
the majority of Howers by the lime 
they have opened. 

In the expanded flower the anther 
sucs are wide open and almost hori- 
zontal. The majority of pollinia have 
fallen from them und are adhering 
to the vestigial rostellum and the 
stigmatic surface. Under the lens the 
shgma appears glistening and gluey 
with the surface becoming distorted. 
The pollinia appear to be dissolving 
where they are touching the glue. 

The stigma of the withered flower 
is very swollen and distorted und the 
remains of pollinia are barely dis- 
cernible, The anther sacs are brown- 
ing and curling up at the edges. 
Oecusional pollinia will be found 
adhering to a Sac but these have lost 
all coherence and are merely a 
(uly mass of pollen grains. 

Summarizing the procedure shows 
how simple is the overall process, 
Ihe downward movement of the 
column brings the pollinia into a 
direct line above the stigma. The 
opening of the anther sacs (possibly 
also brought about by the downward 
movement of the column) allows the 
pollinta to simply drop onto the 
stigmu—i process probably facili- 
tated by movements of the flower 
stem in the wind, 
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Botanical Exploration in the Southern Flinders Ranges 
South Australia (1800-1970) 


by D. N. KRRAEHENBUPLLL 


INTRODUCTION 

The low undulating Wills near the 
small town of Crystal Brook form the 
approximate division between the 
Flinders Range and Mount Lofty 
Range systems. The Southern Flin- 
ders Rahge extends a further eighty 
niles north to the hills about Quorn, 
where many Wel country plants are 
replaced by those of more arid com- 
munities, 

Botanical exploration in. the South 
erm Flinders Range is dominated by 
two well known figures—Baron Mer- 
dinand yon Mueller and Professor 
Sir John B. Clelund, to whom we 
owe much of our present knowledee 
of the region's flora. 

Although na actual census fas 
ever been made of the native flora, 
the total number of higher plants 
must he in the Vieinity of 500, For 
details of the cudemic plants found 
it these ranges, the attention of 
readers as drawn ta the June 1970 
msue Of dasivulian Plants 


“Laracrariy 

The many attractive porges On the 
western scarp of the range, notahly 
Napperby, Nelshaby, Telowie, Port 
Germein, Mambray Creek, Alligator 
wnd the Buckaringa and Warren 
Gorves sear Quorn are well vewetated 
and nraimnly free of despoliation by 
mit, The picturesque Morrecks and 
Pichi Richi Passes have been sailly 
invaded by a lurke number of alien 
plants. 

There dire no mountains over 
4,000 ft. and the highest and best 
known peaks are Mount Brown 
3,166 ft., Mount Remarkable 3,146 f1,, 
Devil's Peak 2,288 ft. and The Bluff 
2,410 ft. 
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Rocky River the most Import; 
stream for the region, rises jp the 
Wirrabara Porest und flows west 
wards until it joins the Broughton 
River just north of Merriton, Ay. 
other larve steam the Willochry 
Creek has tls origins in the Moun, 
Remarkable Range, flows past. the 
lown Of Melrose, then continues on 
a uertherly course, before entering 
the southern end of Lake Turney 
hear Kalhoota, Other smatlee water. 
courses Worthy of mention yy 
Barooty Creck, Waterfall Creel, 
Mambray Creek, Alligator Creek, and 
Spring Creek. The extensive Wil 
ochra Phim aml smaller Beetaloo Val. 
ley are WO Important intermantany 
plains Of the Southern Flinders 
Rane 


RFSPRVES AND Riservors 

The Wiftbara Forest Reserve god 
the Mount Brown and Mount 
Remarkable Forest Reserves ae 
important forested areas under the 
vonirol pf the South  Ausiraliny 
Woods anid  Porest Departneur 
Reviotial Parks are located wt AT 
gator Gorge, Mambray Creek and 
Mount Remarkable. Beetaloo Reser. 
vour sifweled near the head of Bele 
loo Valley and the Baroota Reserwir 
are the two largest catchment ares 
m the Southern Plinders Ratige. 


OUTLINE OF BOTANICAL 
INVESTIGATION 
lL: Culkwrary of the Nineteenrh 
Century 

Robert Brown wis the first bata 
ist to sumple the Hora of any part ol 
the Kimders Ranges. On 10) Marel, 
1802, he and two companions, the 
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famous drtists Perdinand Bauer and 
William Westall, trekked across the 
plains from their ship the “Inyesti- 
gator’, und wecomplished the exhaus- 
live ascent of Mount Brown. “Vhey 
returned to ship on 1) March, Among 
the plaints collected at ihis historie 
locality “Head of Spencers Cult’ 
were Trichodesma zeylanicumn, Ere 
mophilu scoparia and Bremophila 
apposinfolia. Robert Brown's South 
Austtalian collectrons are deseribed 
by hin in Prodomus Florae Hollun- 
dive er dinsvlee van Diemen (1810), 

Thirty eight years were to puss 
before Fdward John EByre on his 
journey north ta explore interiat 
districts Of South Australia, discovered 
and numed Rocky River, Mount 
Remarkable and several other his- 
forie landeaieks, te ois) fairly certiin 
that be nade botimical collections 
hut these were all lost after being 
sent to Adelaide, 

Dr Herman Hans Behr who boty 
mised extensively in the Barossa 
Range and north to the River Light 
had intended to visit Mount Remurk- 
ible in 1849 but he left South Aus- 
tralia in the first months of (850, 
As Dr, Ferdinand von Mueller and 
Behr were firm friends it is most 
likely hat it was he who upped 
Mueller to undertake his nonventous 
journey to the Flinders Ranges in the 
Spring of 851, f believe it is signi- 
ficunt too that a bilingual advertise- 
ment in the Eaghsh und German 
languages appeared in an 1850 issue 
of the (Colonial Newspaper Die 
Deutsche Poss (Ed. C, Kornhardt) 
advising that 20,000 acres of land at 
Mount Remarkable would be soon 
Open for purchase. 

Although Dr Mueller does nor 
lend us an account of his botanical 
igtivities in the Southern Flinders 
Ringe, he wrote a general version 
of the Flinders Range Flora “Die 
Vegetation der Gegenden um den 
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Torrens See", in the Germy 
periodical Haniburger Garteny 

. MM 
Blumensetuny (1853). Bur 4 , 
known from the labels 9 hi 
hotunical collections that he wyy - 
Crystal Brook on 7 October, \8: 
and in carly October had extenje 
his travels to Mount Remarkabiy 
Mount Brown and Mount Ardeg, Hi 
must have botinised pt the Ptdn 
Range during the middle of Octobe 
for he hid returned to Rocky Rip. 
and Rocky Creek by 6 Novempe. 
ISA, 

Ju 1852, Dr, Mueller described +, 
Flinders Range collections in Lanting 
XAV, Io the Same journal Willis 
Sonder also deseribed a number y 
Mueller’s Compasiie obtained 
this northern eapedition. To furhy 
illustrate the scope of his work gyi 
fis collecting lovalities in the Lowe 
Flinders | have made a selection » 
some of the novelties; he nreatinns - 
Cinnweu- 

PuVaathin savasus and 

eynrhacmitha — Crystal 

“Helowvapinn  elachanthumn an 

Nolunwin  eremaphilum — Rocky 

River, Tenet peruphilyn — 

Barut (Barootay and Cryyel 

Brook; Gl/vefne tabacina—Cryed 

Brook and Rocky River; Cre. 

media Mevaveptialu—Mount Brawy 

Verenien deenrosa — Mount Re 

muirkable and Mount Brown, Oy 

ain partose and Daviesia weniiy 
folive—Nounc Remarkable: [soon 
pormuea — Mount Remarkahle ent 

Bonutifil Valley (Wilntngton), He 

iso botanised at Beetaloo Valley 

Before closing my reniarks on Dr 
Mucller’s journeys, | deem thal thr 
lollowmg Tetler sent hy Mueller © 
J, E, Brown, and quoted by the late: 
in his Forest Flora of Soni Aw 
Trefia 1S again worth repeating here! 


Cala) 
Brewg, 


*Tlapiobotheys Mar taathis, 
Teseriany currmbosuny, 
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‘yhen in 1851, whilst a lonely 
rider to the Fiders Range, | found 
Aseacla notahilis xear Mount Remark- 
uhle, the thought occurred to me that 
he Latnized name of that mountain 
then ascended by me might be 
applied to this new Acacia, because 
i) qlso was ‘remarkable’ jn some 
respects particulirly 1m the position of 
ihe seeds. Thus the adjective ‘nola- 
pilis’ became First introduced for nam- 
ing in Botany. since then several 
writers. have Utilrsed the word,” To- 
day. We ein onty marvel at Dr Muel- 
jer's pluck in thiversing onknown 
country und surviving the perils of 
injury, thirst ar surprise amack by 
hostile aborigines. 

Jotuy Ednie Brown, Conservator at 
Forests io South Australia (1879- 
S40), collected near Beetaloo, Wir- 
fabara Borest, Mt. Brown and Mt 
Renrkable. A few plants occurring 
in the Flinders Ranges were used 
io illustrate the handsome colour 
plates for “The Forest Flora of South 
Australia’. Makea ednieana, an etd 
omic Hakea from near Parachilna 
Gorge commemorates his nanie. 

Samuel Dixon, 1 Foundation Mem- 
ber of the Field Naturalist” Section 
of the Royal Society, and one of the 
cafly piotiwers of conservation, was 
terested in the fodder plants of arid 
regions, He collected near Gladstone 
wnd Rocky River (Vyyrralinm wayi 
was one of these plants} and other 
places in the Lower Flinders in the 
eatly [880s, Some of his collections 
ure preserved at the State Herbarium, 
Adelaide, The plant Newcustlia divoni 
front Crystal Brook, recalls hin 

Professor Ralph Tate collected 
Eremophile longifolia at Maun 
Brown int E881, but J am unaware of 
his other movements thraughour the 
Southern Elinders Range im that year. 
Most of his work was concentrate 
further north ur Arden Vale, the 
Arnouna Range, Wilpena Pound and 
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towards the eustern shores of Lake 
Torrens. The results of this journcy 
are embodied in the paper “List of 
some Plants inhabitmg the North- 
eastern Part of the Lake ‘Torrens 
Basin”. 

Walter Gill who Sueceeded J. F- 
Brown as Conservator of Forests 
(1890-1923) discovered 4racia praci- 
lifolia at an un-named locality io the 
Souther Flinders Range, in 1900. 
This species was later described in 
1927 by J, H. Maiden. Bucalypnes 
willii is named after him. 


2 The Leavt Seventy Years 

Max Koch collected 200 species 
of plants near Port Pirie in 1901, As 
was his custom, duplicate sects of 
these were seot to many Batanical 
Institutions in Eyrope, 

In 1902, Charles Johneock pub- 
lished two papers in the Traps. R. 
Suc, S. Aus, “Notes an the Loran- 
thaceae of ihe Willochra Valley” and 
“Further Notes on the Batany of the 
Willochra ‘Valley’ He made 4 
further contribution lo the same 
journal in 1903 entifleal “Notes on 
Loranthus exocarpi”, 

John McConnell Black, author of 
Flora of South Australia, was an 
indeEstigable collector of plants from 
all parts of South Australia, There 
are specimens in the Stare Herbar- 
ium. Adelaide, from Hundred of 
Howe wear Hoghes Gap 23/9/06; 
between Gladstone and  Beetaluo 
9/10/08; Quorn 1/10/16: Gladstone 


93/8/21: Telowie Gorge October 
1923; Mount Remarkable October 
1025 and |6/8/27 and WNelshaby 
12/9/32. 


Before he resided in Adelaide, Mr, 
Black’s family farmed at Barbvota for 
five vears trom 1877-1882, He has 
described a momber of new pint 
species from the region. 

William Austin Cannon, an Ameri- 
ceun botanist, explored many areas 
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in the arid north and western dis- 
tncis of South Australia during 
1930, He published the results of his 
surveys in Plant Habits and abies 
in the Artd Portions of South Aus- 
tralia (1921), His chapter on the 
vegetation of the Quorn district 4s 
one of the more important! ecological 
papers on the mallee pliant associa. 
tions near Salta in Piehi Richi Pass, 

Professor Sir John B, Cleland has 
travelled widely throughout the whole 
of ihe Flinders Ranges: his copious 
collections being possibly the most 
répresenmitive held at the Stale Her- 
barium, Adelaide, Ip is theretare not 
surprising that Sie Joho has wader 
tiken more serious botanical collec 
ting im the Melrese distriet than any 


other single person sinve Baron 
Ferdinand von Mueller. 
He visited Mount Remarkable 


in August 1921, October 1926, Auge 
ust 1927, October 1928 and Decem- 
ber 1938. Two years Tater in the 
May [940 issue of The South Aue 
trilian Natyraliss, he and lmest 
Ising published a fist enumerating 
189 native und 50 introduced plants 
for the locality, J, 8, Reger des- 
cribed a new Leek Orehid (Prepv- 
phvlline validum) whieh Cleland 
discovered at Mt, Remarkuble on 
27) October, 1926. Mennon should 
aso be made of his valuable Fungi 
collections from Quam, Pore Ger- 
mein Gorge, Mt. Remarkable, inelid- 
ing a new specs Penfophara mon 
weve from the fast locality 

Harold M. Cooper wus tt regular 
visitor 10 Mount Renarkable an 
search af ancient wboriginal armhiuers, 
but dt as mot well known that he 
was an entitusiastic plat collector 
His first collections date back ta 
ahout 1941 but even in his advanced 
veurs he was sdall securing plants 
(here at least until 1964, This grand 
old scientific worker passed away on 
14 May, 1970, aged 84 vVears. 
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Chill Boomsma’s vegetation Study 
of the Southern Flinders Range 
which was published in the Trans, R, 
Sac, S, Auge, (1946), 1% the bes 
piece of ecological research carried 
out in the region, He continues ty 
Write oceusional notes on the Exeg, 
lyptuy species tound there. 

Since his first trip ta the Flindey 
Kanges in the early 1950s. To Rp 
Noel Lothian, the present Director 9} 
the Adelade Bolanre Gardens, hy 
taken an acute interest in the Sout} 
Australian cremian flora and hag 
fostered the introduction of dry arey 
shrub speeics fo suburban gardens 
He tas mide ¢ollections at Mr 
Remurkubly and Alligator Gorge iy 
1953. 

The late Ralph Higginson of Pog 
Augusta championed the — original 
campaign im the early 1950s tor the 
preservation of Alligator Gorge and 
Mumbray Creek. He was a diligent 
collector of plants and lists 63 species 
in The South Avspralian Narinrille 
(1954) which he fond at Mambray 
Creck. The fine wative flora planta 
tiens am the miin streets of Por 
Augusta ure a tribute to his fore: 
sight. 

Since 1958, members of the staf 
ot the Adelwide Rotanie Garden and 
the State Werbarinm have paid acca- 
sional visits to the Flinders Range, 
Ron Hill has collections from Mi 
Remarkable in [960 and Rex Kuchel 
made investigations in the Lower 
Flinders during the early 1960s, 

Erie Jackson has botanised o 
Telowie Gorge, Alligator Gorge and 
Mi. Brown jn 1960 and 1961. Paul 
Wilson accompanied David) Whibley 
on several exploratory trips in’ 1958 
and 1959 lo Me Brown, Alligator 
Gorge, Fort Germoin Gorge, MI 
Remirkuble, Wilrington and Prebi 
Richi Pass. On J Getuher, 1Y38. Mr 
Whibley collectal Maw fengfole 
var. Jgnceolara it Mi, Brown, chereny 
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pxtending the range of this very 
jocalised gpecies. Nicholas Donner 
has al8O obtained extensive plant and 
eryplogram collections from most of 
{he above localilies in 196) and 1962 
aod al Horrocks Pass in 1967. 
“Rox Filson, now Curator of Lich- 
gs at the Melbourne Herbarium, 
jas interesting higher plants and 
cryptagrams gathered at Telowie 
Gorge, Mi. Remarkable, Broad Creek 
Gorge and Alligator Gorge in 1959. 
My own botanical activities in the 
Lower Flinders have heen centred at 
Mi, Remarkable October 1955, Sep- 
vember 1960 and October 1969; 
Alligator Gorge October 1955 and 
getoher 1969; Port Germein Gorge 
19/9/60; Waterfall Creek near 
Raryota 18/9/60; ‘Telowie Gorge 
4iol: Wirrabara Forest 10/9/61 


and Willowie 8/3/59. In the Novem- 
her 1969 issue of the South Anytre- 
lian Society fer Growing Australian 
Planty Journal 53 native species are 
recorded for the eastern slopes of 
Mt. Remarkable and a further 55 
occurring at Alligator Gorge. 


CONCLUSION 

Some of the greatest names in 
Australian Botanical History have 
explored the Flinders Ranges m 
search of plant specimens, Their 
efforts are praiseworthy and surely 
an inspiration to future generations. 
But despite all this work, the flora 
is stil] inperfeetly known and it is 
hoped that as the National Parks 
Commission gradually acquire more 
parks they will encourage surveys by 
trained ecologists, 


On a Botanical Collection from the Northern Flinders 
Ranges, South Australia 


by Darerie N. KrabHenBurut 


In the Spring of 1962 the writer 
and two friends, Mr, Jun Burdett of 
Husket Range and Mr. Ken Preiss of 
Frindale, spent four days from 13-16 
Qoober in the Northern Flinders 
Kunges with the intention of photo- 
yaphing several of the known abort 
ginal rock carving sites in the Copley 
district, 


Ar each of the localittes we 
Visited. { obtained a series of 
botanical collections of a varied 


cumber of flowering shrub species 
(egardless of the very harsh drought 
conditions then being suflered in the 
jmerwr regions of South Auseralia. 

Very litte has ever been published 
on the flora of this somewhat remo 
region; the explorer Edward Joho 
Eyre climbed Mount Serle on 27 


August, (71 


August, 1840 and presumably col- 
lected plants there, but these and 
other specimens from his northern 
expeditions were tragically lost in 
Adclawe. He mentions fittle about 
the native vegetation in his Journals. 
The Mejhourne Herbarium has plant 
collections Eram Mount Serle which 
were oblained by Major Peter War- 
burton on one of his  pastoral- 
exploration expeditions — into the 
interior in the late 1850s. 

Max Koch, a competent German 
botanist, made valuable collections 
from whe Mount Lyndhurst region 
between the years 1$96 to 1900 and 
wrote several papers in the Trans- 
actions af the Royal Society of South 
Australia. Two decades later, William 
Cannon contributed a fourteen page 
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chapter on the “Vegetation of the 
Copley Region” in his fine publication 
Plant Habits and Habitats in the Arid 
Portions ef South Australia (1927). 

The 1956 South Australian State 
Herbarium expedition whieh secured 
many interesting plants in the North 
eri Flinders Ranges including the 
virtuilly unexplored Gammon Range, 
did not publish an aecount of their 
finds. Rut Dr. Hansjoerg Pichler entes 
a number of the Gammon Range 
plants in the Supplement to Black's 
Pleura (1965), More reeently in 1969, 
Mrs, Margaret Kenny and Mr, Rex 
Kuchel mn The Nariral History of the 
Flinders Ranges, devote twa pages fo 
the flora of Mount Serle. 

My specimeus which have all heen 
lodged at the Stare Herbarium, Ade- 
laide, were obtained of Red Gorge 
on Deception Creek (13 Ovt.), hills 
near Mount Serle (13 Oct.), [talowie 
Gorge (14 Oct), a small un-named 
Pound between Afigepena Homestead 
and Nepuhunna Mission (14 Oct.) 
and several other Toealities near the 
eastern scirp of the range including 
Mount McKimluy Creck, Weetootla 
Gorge, plains near Purabsrana Hill 
and Hamilton Creck Gorge on 14 
October. 

Red Gorge on Decepiion Creek is 
situated about twelve miles east of 
Leigh Creek, Dr. Herbert Basedow: 
m his paper Aforiginal Rock Carv. 
ings of Great Antiquity in Seath 
Anstrelia, describes in minute detail 
the countless Variety of  desiers 
carved on the red rock chil faces in 
splendid profusion, We stved hall a 
day here discovering the fine emu, 
wallaby and bluckfeflow tracks, liz- 
ard designs, circles and other sumdry 
cCUrvings. 

Near 4 jlunbled onitss of rock seree 
al the base of the chills | was alfracted 
fo the sweet perfumed flowers of 
Cynanchum flurbunadun F322 AD, 
This trailing shrub his astringent 
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fruits which are eaten by the native, 
Other associated plints were Diy 
Nowered Trichadesma zeylanicun 7 
AD (a member of the Family Bary. 
vinuceac) ond Wo Mitlive prags 
Digitaria hrawnii 738 AD and Bai 
riochlea ambigun TST AD, the tat. 
tightly wedged in rock  erevicg 
Across the creek on the flats q Tang. 
some scarlet flowered Mistletoe py 
ema nuraculosa TIL ALY was heyyy 
parasitising trees of False Sandaliyay, 
Atveporum plaryearpum. 

At a small group of rocky hills gq 
Mount Serle Station a native Tobiee 
Bush Nieortan veliina 745 Ap 
with lish preen leaves — seem) 
strangely out of place here. Arong 
other plants seen were /xeydia ae. 
leoiles T47 AD (a composite yoy 
Wilespread in wetter parts of th 
Mount Lofty Range),  Malonny) 
aspera TAR AD, an attractive MMydi 
cormle MH. trachyeurpa 744 AD and. 
Greanhoadl Orehid Preresiy lis ath nly 
733) AD. Guephasts foliaty 746 4p 
ind Blennodin frisecta 749 AD grew 
on the open pluins near the hore. 
stead, 

After following 4 small creek fine 
with Red Gum Euealypius vanity 
dulensis and Tea Tree Melaleus 
vlamerand, south of the — Irate: 
Cruorge road for about a mile. we 
were delighted to find that ir wound 
iis way mate a small Pours a mile ur 
so in diameter. To those unjcquamire 
with the Flinders Ranges, Wilpers 
Pound is not unique, for there oe 
others of these unusual montane ter- 
mations: Tlewortina Pound in the 
southern Gammon Range is a par 
healary beautdnl place and a nue 
her of pitteh smaller pounds are 
located throughout the Norther 
Finder Kanges, 

Tp this small pound the dry season 
didi nor fuyuur the flowery of som 
of the Jarger trees, Bullock Uy 
Herwradendrim oleaefolljen, Mulg 
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aneurd, Royal Acucia view 
rte, Dead Finish Acacia Acatia 
jeinigonopluylla and Black Oak Casu- 
anna cristata. However on the lower 
ones a0 excellent assemblage of 
shrubs «were in bloom including 
premophila longifolia 778 AD, Ere- 
mophila dutionit T7| AD, Myoporum 
opnrauun 7177 AD, Sandalwaod yar 
qu spieatnent 776 ADB, and Iwo 
sabe Hop Bushes Dodonaea lobu- 
yy 765 AD and Dodonaea alleniata 
pun liwaris Th7 AD. 

Along the higher fock slopes 
where Porcupine Triodia — irritins 
formicel wimost pure stands, a variely 
af shrubs, undershrubs and peren- 
eats Nourished including rounded 
pushes of Sclerantiiis paugens 762 
AD, Calynrix letragona 769 AD, Mint 
tush Prostanthera striariflara 772 
AD, Pomas wnbellara 764 AD, Heli- 
ciryswin avibiguamn 768 AD, Helli- 
cheunnn semipapposum 763 AD, 
ihree Cassia Speeirs C. sturni 773 
AD, ©. nemophila 774 AD, ©. arte- 
miswoides 77) AD and Arachsycome 
vitianis 766 AD. 

Amyema mraidenti 7hl AD was 
parasitic on Dead Finish Acaeia and 
ihe Vigorous trailing creeper Lejeli- 
wrdtia australis 760 AD with large 
seen gonad shaped pous, later spil- 
jing open and revealing the fully 
while secds, trailed over shrubs anil 
deal branches. The endentic Gotrl- 
sna vernicosa 760 AD, a yellow 
fowered species with sticky viscid 
stems and leaves Was noel uncommon 
among the racks, 

} first observed the striking Curly 
Mallee Eurolynues gilli 751 AD in 
1953 at the western entrance of 
Fucowie Gorge, but along the muin 
wal between Nepabunna Mission 
wd IWowie Gorge, maby ees were 
naplendent with creamy vellaw blos- 
coms, deweia Ugalamw 750 AD anil a 
small herb Knphorbia australis 752 
AD were Nowering wt falowig Gorge, 


Auer 


Avagust, 19771 


Alter the pleusant surroundings of 
lidlowie Gorge With its huge Red 
Gums, Native Pines and abundant 
shrubbery, our sudden arrival at the 
eastern plains was a stark reminder 
we were still in the dry outback. 
lois hard to imagme two more 
kandsome flowering shrubs than 
Sturt's Deserl Rose Gossypitin vuirt 
igunumn 754 AD and Petalosrylis labi- 
cheoldes 753 AD, yet here in the 
mast desolate Spot invaginable—the 
dry bed of Mount McKinlay Creek, 
they presented a massed display. An- 
other attractive herb, the Native 
Carrot Trachymene vlaucifolia 733 
AD, thrived in this arid habitat. 

We did not have time for detailed 
exploration at Weclootla Gorge, one 
of the “gateways” to the Ganimon 
Ranges. Neur the creek environs the 
inree following shrubs were observed. 
Plax Lily Dianella revolita 740 AD, 
Alyoryne hakeifolia 742 AD and 
Plectranthus intrarerraneus 741 AD, an 
aromatic Labiate which i apparcotly 
quite rare in the Flinders Ranges 
although it is known to occur Ht 
Mount Chambers Gorge and is loc 
ally abudant at Mount ibifie in the 
Everard Range und at Mount Olga 
iy Central Australia. 

Three Bassla species B. Janieuspo 
748 AD, B. ventricase 739 AD. B. 
paraielicuspis TR9A AD and Praik- 
enia vrispa T35 AD, grew on a srivall 
knoll near Paruharana Hill and 
Senveio edoraus 736 AD, was quite 
frequent slong Parabsrana Creck. 
The sinall herb Velleta paradaxa 756 
AN was one of the few plants theo 
flowering wf Mount Fiven Station 
and Acutia uneuta TIS AD and 
Pinchea denwx 734 AD wceurred at 
Hamilton Creek Crorge. 

Since our visit in 1962, 4 Mage 
Hificent Wilderness National Park 
hus been proclaimed in the Ganimmen 
Runges. Providing that Feral Cioat 
pooutations ean be gatistuctanly eon- 
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trolled, the survival of unique plant 
ussociations species will be 
assurred. It is also pleasing that the 
authorities at the Arkaroola Reserve 
ure taking measures to prevent the 
destruction of native vegetation by 
tourists. 


and 


A great deal more remains to be 
accomplished with botanical explora- 


tion throughout the whole of the 
Flinders Range system. It has been 
shown that even in the driest of year 
valuable botanical collections can be 
secured in this fascinating region 
Following the record rains of Feb. 
ruary and March 1971 _ botanist 
should confidently look forward 1g 
one of the best collecting seasons fo; 
many years. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY AUTHOR 


Native Hibiscus (Hibiseus huevelii) 
Alligator Gorge. 
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Close up (natural size) of 
Eremophila maculata, 
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plate 3 


Close up ol 
Yolanmn 
smile, 
Mambray 
Creek. 


Plate 4 


Lelchardtia 


australis, 
emiull pound 
near 


Halowie 
Gorge road, 


Plate § 


Porcupine 

( Triedia 
irritans) 
association, 
Northern 
Flinders 
Range. small 
Pound near 
ltalawie 
Crorye, 


August, 197] 


Plate 6 


Clitls al 
Alligator 
Gorge, 


Plate 7 


Scene in 
small Pound 
south of 
Italowie 
Gorge road, 


Plate 8 


Waterfall on 
Waterfall Creek 
near Baroota 
Southern 
Flinders 
Ranges. 
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A Botanical Bibliography of the Flinders Ranges 
South Australia (1800-1970) 


by D. N. RRAFHENBUETIL 


|xTRODUCTION . 
‘This Bibliography consists of comprehensive collection of references 


\ botanical writings on the Flinders Ranges and environs for the period 1800- 
1970, A broad approach has been intentionally pursued to include a variety 
vp handbooks and articles which will be of value to students of Botany. 

It is regrettable that so few taxonomic or ecology papers have heen 
pultlished bout the Flinders Range Flora for the last thirty years. Plant lists, 
small notes on the distribution of species and articles with a horticultural 
pias far outweigh the scientific material. 

New plank species described for South Australia from the Flinders 
Range region lire cited in the “Periodical References” and other footnotes 
of special botanical interest are meluded. 


Score OF THR BisLioGRAPHY 

the bulk of the periodical references are from the Transactions of the 
Rovul Soclery of South Australia (1877/ 78-1970). and the South Australian 
Naturalist (1919-1970). Other important Periodicals which have been searched 
include the following: Records ef the South Australian Museum, Proceedings 
vi the Royal Geographical Soviery (Sourh Australian Branch), Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales, Hooker's Journal of Botany and 
Kew Garden Miscellany, Southern Science Record, Wildlife Magazine (Cros- 
hye Morrison), Victorian Naturalist, Australian Plants, Emu and South Aus- 
snlian and Victorian Parliamentary Papers. 

The State Library of South Australia Research Service Bibliography No- 
136, "The Geographical Distribution of Native Plants in South Austraha 
aid the Northern ‘Territory” has been an important source of information 
aad considerably lightened my task. I am indebted to Dr. Hansjoerg Eichler 
who kindly drew my attention fo papers jn the German Periodicals Linnaed 
and Hamburger Garten — und Blumenzeitung, and ta the staff of the State 
Library of South Australia, South Australian Archives and Parliamentary 


Library for their helpful assistance. 


i Audas. 1 W., 1929: The Botanical Activities of Maxx Koch.—], Pree. R. Soe. 
West. Aust, XV: 83-86, 

> Renl, G.. 1967s The Genus Prilots R, Br—Austrul, Plants 4: 109-124. 

Pilotus nobilis ver. angastifolius, fig. 3. 

Bentham, G., 1863 (30.V)° Flora Muastraliensis, Vol. I; (Reeve & Co.: London 

—_ [864 (5.X)2 Flora Austriliensizs, Vol T. 

ige7 (St) Flora Asestratiensis. Wot, 10. 

R68 (I6TV): Flora dustraliensix, Vol Vv, 

[RTH UVETERXM) Phere otievewiionsds, Vol. V- 

PR72 (TRIN): Phew Auttrallenns, Vel, VIEL 

~ FRIR (29-3001) Flora Anvrwiivesis, Vol, VIL 

i) Rtuck. J. Mo. 1917: Additions la the Flora of Sowth Australia, Ne. tl — 


Trans. R. Soc. S Aust. 41: 41-452, 
Kochia coronota, dab; 4, DX) A aeaenperer tts austfallana 44-45, 1, X, 
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918 Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No. 14.—Trans, g 
Suc, S. Aust, 42: 168-184, > 
Acacia vivalis, 173-174, t. 18. 
—_— 1919: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 15-—Trans, p 
Soe, 5. Aust, 43: 23-44. am 
Kachia cannonii, 29-30; Goodenia vernicosa, 41, 
0224 CVD): Flora of South Australia, Put, Ist Ed, (Gov, Printer: 
Adelaide ), 
____..-1922b; Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No. 20—Trans. 
Soe, S, Aust. 46; 565-571. 4 
Stipa setacea var. latighimis, 565; Stipa plibescens Var. comosa, 565 
Bassia ventricosa, 566-567; Basyia limbata, 567; Bassia decurrens, 567, 
1923: Additions te the Flora of South Australia, No. 21,—Trans. x 
Soc. $. Aust, 47: 388-399, 
Kochia excavata, 468; Amaranthus mitclrellii var, grandiflora, 368. 
369; Calundrinia remota, 369, 
— 92dn CVE)! Flora of South Australia, Pt. Uy Ist Ed, (Gov. Printer: 
Adeliide ). 
_ 1924b: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No. 22,—Tran 
R, Soe. S. Aust, 48: 253-257. 
Bassia uniflora var, incongruens, 254; Ranunculus parviflorus var, 
glahreseens, 254; Swainsona viridis, 255; Zygophyllim compressim, 
256: Zyvephyllom tesquorum, 256. 
ss y925: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 23.—Trans, R 
Soc. S. Aust. 49: 270-275. | 
Bléennodia pterosperma, 272; Hymenovapsa longipes, 273-274. 
—— 1926 (NIL): Flore of South Australia, Pt. WA, Ist Eat. (Gov. Printer 
Adelaide.) 
— 1927: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 25. 
Trans, R, Soc. S. Atist, Sl: 378-385. 
Swainsona behriana, 379-380; Guoodenia Auhintegra. V8? 384. 
1928: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 26— 
‘Trans, R. Soc. S. Aust. $2; 225-230. 
Plagiabothrys elachanthus, 226-227; Witadinia pteroehacta, 229; Cas- 
sinta complanata, 229, 
{929 (VI): Flora of South Australia, Pt. IV, Ist Ed. (Gov. Primer: 
Adeluide.) 
ss 1982 Additions to the Flora of South Atistralin, No. 30. 


___. - 19335 Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No. 41. 
Trans. R, Soc, S. Aust. $7: 143-159. 
Frankenia granulata, 134, ti. 

193: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 34.— 

Trans. R. Soc, S. Aust. 60s 162-172, 
Bothriochloa inundata, 163-164; Amaranthus grandiflinas, 166. 

«1937: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 35.— 
Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust, 6L: 241-249, 
Brachycome lyrifolla, 249. t.X1V. 

«4939: Additions to the Flora of South Austrliv, No. 48— 
Trans. R, Soc, S. Aust. 63: 240-247. 
Helichrysum adaatim var. scabran, 246. 

_____ 194]; Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No, 40, 
Trans. R. Soc. S, Aust, 65: 333-334, 
Stipa breviglumix, 333-334, Stipa plagiopogen, 334, 

= 1942) Additions to the Flora of South Australia, Na. 41— 
‘Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust, 66: 248-249. 
Lomandra fibrata, 248-249, 

1943 LVL): Flora of South Australie, Pt, 1, Ind Ed (Gov, Prin’ 
Adelaide). 


Vict Nat. Vol, 88 


4p ——_ 1945: Additions to the Plora of South Australia, No, 43.— 
‘ Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust. 69: 309-310, 
Acacta euthycarpa, 310, 


 —— 1948 (1); Flora of South Australia, Pt. WW. 2nd Ed. (Gov. Printer: 
Adelnide). 
qj —— 1989: Additions to the Flora of South Australia, No. 45.— 


Trans. R, Soe. 5, Aust. 73: 6. 
Acacia quarnensis, 6, 


ty -—— 1952 (1X): Flora ef South Australia, Puc MM, 2nd Ed. (Gov, Printer: 
Adelaide). 

16 «1957 CIE): Flora_of South Australia, Pt, WV, Ind Ed. (Gov. Printers 

: Adelaide), 


yy Blake, S. T., 1952: The Identification and Distribution of Some Cyperaceae 
and Gramineae chiefly from Austratia, j 
Proc. R. Soc. Qd, 62: §3-100, 
Stipa nedesa, 89-90, 1.V.. Stipa brachystephand, 90-9\. (NVI. 

aw «1969; A Revision of Carpobrotus and Sarcozona in Australia, Genera 
Allied to Mesembryanthemum (Aizedceae), 
Contr. Qd. Herb. No. 7. 
Sarcozona praecos, 34-37. fig. 1, 9, 10. Dist. Map fiz. 15, 

38 Bonython, C. W,, and Daily, B.. 1963-64; National Parks und Reserves in 
South Australia, -Proe. 8S. Aust, Breh, R, geogr. Soc, Aust. 68: 5-13 
Wilpena Pound, 7. 

Ww Boomsma, C. D. 1946; The Vegetation of the Southern Flinders Ranges.— 
Trans. R. Soc, S. Aust. 70: 259-276. t. XLIV, XLV. Two folding maps. 

Wy) — — _ 1969: Contributions to the Records af Eucalyptus, L’Heritier in South 
Australia Trans. Ro Soc. S. Aust. 93: 157-164, 
(LDistiburien of Eucalyplus viridis in the Flinders Ranges.| 

4) Brown. Jo By 1880-1883: Woods and Forests Annual Reports of the Forest 
Board, with Couservators Progress Report and appendices, (Gov. 
Printer: Adelaide ) 
[Three reports TR80-81, [881-82 and 1882-83, contain information 
relevant lo the native vegetation of rhe Wirrabara Forest,! 


4 — 1883u (hetore 24.01): The Forest Flora of South Australia, Pt 1. 
(Gov, Printer: Adelaide, ) 

4) I 883ab Chetweett IV and IX); The Forest Flora of South Australia. 
Pp, 2, 

oy ——* 1884a (1)! The Forest Flora of South Australia, Pt. 3, 

s§ ____ | 88&4h (dated VI, but probably issued not before Vil): The Forest 
Flora of Sourh Australia, Pu 4 

45 — "18890 (IV). The Forest Flora af South Australia, Pt 5. 

27 ———— IS83h (probably VII, before 29. VIL): The Farest Flora of Seth 


Australia, Pl. 6. 


4a 21886 (IVI: The Forest Flora of South Australia, Pt, 7. 
49 —-—-= 1888 (IV): The Forest Flora of South Australia, Pt 8. ; 
4) ———— 1890 (IL. not later tham 26. 11); The Forest Flare of South Australia 


t, 9. 

S) Brown, R., T8102 Prodeomius Florae Novae Hellandiae et Insulay Fan-Dienten 
Vol. I; London, 

52 Burbidge, N. T,, 1947: Key to the South Australian Species of Eucalyprns, 
L’Herit—Trans. R. Soc, S. Aust. 7h 137-167. 

$3 Cannon, W. Ay 1921: Plane Habits and Habitats in the Arid Portions vf 
Sumit olisfeofiac-@omegie Insuration, Pub, No, 308, Washington, 
LSA. 
(a) Vogetation of the Copley Region, 67-51. 
(4) Vegetation andl environment at Port Augusta, 93-96, 
fc} Veneration and environment at Quorn, 96-108. 1, B19, 23, 25-25, 

3 Th, 


“Amended dates from Bichler aml Eichler (1962) appearing in “Review Notices”, 
Garden und Piel (1883-1890), 
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Chivers, Ko ob 1967) A West Coast and Flinders Ranyes journey. So 
Grow, Aust. Pls. S. Aust 3: 9-9. : 

Clehimd, J. BY. 1944) Taadsteely and Mastiviins und otter Larger Pung y 
South Australia, Pt, t (Gov, Printer: Adelaide )- 
1935 (Wli) Loadstools and Muyhroonts und ather Larger Fungo 
South trestralia, Pt. 2, 

Clelamb J. By aid Johnston, TH. 1989) Aboriginal names and uses o 
Pea the Northern Flinders Kanves—Trans, Ro Soc S. Aust, 3. 
1726179, 

Cleland, J. By and Tsing, E, UL, 1940: The Flank of Mount Remarkable — 
S. Aust. Nat. 20: 25-26, 

Clint, My. 1967, Cronen lutectum in South Texes PL bite, 23) TI 116. On 
illustration. 

Crocker, Ro by sind Wood, J. Gi, 1947; Some thistonmenl Tilluences on jh 
Development of the South Australian Vegetition Coramunities ar: 
their Bearings on Concepts and Classification im Beology,—ttans 
Soc, S Aust, Ths 91-136, 

(Distribution of the Sugar Guim Axcalypliy cladocalva, UiB-1ha) 

Donohue, Fo F,, and loannou, N., 1969: Rostrever College Expedition « 
the Flinders Ranges, 914 Sept. Flora Study, 1-24.— 

[Processed report (Adelaide) of Horisti¢ studies ab Bunveroa Gorge 

Kardley. C. M., and Cleland, J. B., 1983: John MeCornnell Black: Olituern 
List of New Genera, Species and varieties published, and Bibliography 
—Vrans, R. Soe. S. Aust. 76: 1-xi1. . 

Kichler, Hyp, (958: The Ranunculus sessiiflorus Group i South Ausrat. 
Trans. R. Soe S. Aust. Bhi 175-183. 

Ranunculus hamatesetosus, USO-183, fig, [82, 14, te. 2s 12 
1965: Supplement ta J. MW. Black's Flore of Seuth Atvestralid, (uy, 
Printer; Actelaidet. 

Eichler, Hj,, and Biehler, M. L., 1962: Publication dates of J, E, Brows 
The Forest Flora af South Australia —S. Aust, Nat. 36; 39-42 

Ewart, AO3, White, 1b, and Tovey, J, KR. 19095 Contributions to the Flor 
of Austrulia—J, Proc. R. Soc. N.S.W. 42: 184-20. Podoconia ny 
(92) oXNNIL. 

Eyre. E. J. (848: Journals ef Explorationy of discavery Lite Central Aw 
tralia, and overland from Adelaide to King George's Sound, in 184i 
eluding an accewu of the manners and eustamy of the Ahorigiqe 
and the state of their relationy with Europeans. 

Two Vols. UT. & W. Boone: London). 

Freneh, R. J,, Matheson, W. EL, and Clarke, A. L,, 1968%: Soils and Ag. 
culture of the Northern and Yorke Peninsula Regions of South Aw 
tralia. Vegetation, I Dept. of Agric, S, Aust, (Gov Printer 
Adelaide.) 

Goyder, WO S.. 1876-1880; Ferest Board Reports, (Gov, Printer Adelaide? 
The lirst four reports of the S. Aust. Woods and Forests Dept, [81> 
77, US77-78, IS78-79 and 18791880, contain information on nains 
tree species in the Wirrabara Forest 

Hale, H. M., and Tindale, N, B,, £925-28; Observalians on Aborigines if 
the Flinders Ranges and records of rock carvings and paintings— 
Rec. S. Aust. Mus. 3: 45-60. 

{Notes ov Aborigine names for plants.! 

Hannibal, L. S., }963a: Crinunr Haecidum—l R. hort Soc, 88: 32-34 

[Notes on Pichi Richi Pass form. | 

19636; Variation in Critten facvideot Fl, Life 19: 44-48, 

iNotes on Pichi Richi Puss form.| One illustration 4h 

Higginson, A. R. R.. 1953: Plants found in Mambray Creek.—S. Aust. No 

28: inside back cover. [List of plants collected,] 

oe A new location for Plectranthus purvillerus —S, Aust Na 

J sents A new Dodonaea for the Flinders Ranges, — S. Adie, Nat 

: 24, 


Vict, Nat, Vol 88 
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Hyde, A. 1964: October Weekend.—J, Soc. Grow. Ausl, Pls. 5. Aust, 2: 14 
16. [List of plants seen in Flinders Ranges.| 

Ising. BH. 1969: Six new species of Bassia Ally (Chenopodiaceae) — 
Truns. R. Soc. S, Aust, 93+ 119-125. Bassia nisida, 122. fly. 5, 

ising, BE. H., and Cleland, J, B,, 1940: List of Plants near Melrose and Mouni 
Remurkable.—S. Aust, Nat, 20: 30-32, 

Johneock, C. F. 19024: Notes on the Leranthaceae of the Willochra Valley. 
— Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust, 26; 7-9. 

__ 902h> Further Notes on the Botany of the Willochra Valley — 
‘Trans. R. Soc. S, Aust. 26: 31-37, : 

{Plant Species found near Wilmington, Spring Creek, Mt. Brown and 
Willowie.| 

4903: Notes on Leranthius execarpi—Trans. R. Soc. 5. Aust, 27: 
253-255. 

Kenny. M,, 1969: In Corbett 1969., The Natural History of the Flinders 
Ranges. (Libraries Board of South Australia: Adelaide. |—Key to the 
Common Wildflowers of the Flinders Ranges. Chapter I: 164-208, 

Koch, M,, 1897-98: A List of Plants collected on ML. Lyndhurst run, South 
Australia-—Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust. 22: [01-L18. 

_ }900: Supplementary List of Plants from Mt. Lyndhurst run— 
Trans, R. Soc. S, Aust, 24: 81-85, 

Krachenhuehl D. N,, 1954; Wilpena Pound Trip.-S. Aust, Nat, 29: 28-211. 
IList of plants observed.) 

1055: Mt. Remarkable revisited —S, Aust. Nat. 29: 44, 

[069 5.G.A.P., October Day Weekend Exeursion tu Melrose,— 

J. Soc, Grow. Aust. Pls. S. Aust 4: 4-14. 

[Floristics of Mt. Remarkable, Alligator Gorge and Willowie region, 
incl, list of terrestrial orchid spp. oceufving at Mt, Remarkable. 
Alligator Gorge and Mambray Creek! 

970: Plants of the Mount Lofty and Southern Flinders Ranges.— 
Austrul. Pls, 5S: No. 43, 295-298, 318-319. 326-333. 

[Cullistenion teretifolins, colour |, 333; Goodenia dlhijlora, t. 328.) 

Kuchel, Ro HL, and Kenny. M., 1969: In Corbett 1969, The Natural History 
of the Flinders Ranges. (Libraries Board of South Australia! Ade» 
laide)—-The Vegetation of the Flinders Ranges. Chapter TI; 139- 
163, Four illustrations opp. 151. 

Lothian. T. R, W,, 19534: ‘Two Rare Trees —S. Aust, Nat. 28: 23, 
[Codonocarpas pyramidalis, near Leigh Creck and Quorn.) 

_—-}953h: White Quandongy.—S. Aust. Nat, 282 26. 
{Tree growing in school grounds at Blinn.) 

___—_ {983e" Report on Excursion to Mt. Retnaskable and Alligatog Gorge- 

5S. Aust. Nat, 28: 28. 

1055: Masses in South Australia. S. Aust. Nat. 30: 25— 

[Incliding & species collected at Sliding Rock.I 

.— 1957: Regeneration of Mulga (Acacia nnesra).—S. Aust. Nat 31: 

59-0) 

Notes from Yankaninnat Station, Gaminon Ranges in 1955.) 

19$7b: White Hibiscus,—S. Aust. Nat. She 60, 

[White form of Mihiseus fuegeli? (tom near Mambray Creek and 

Cowell (Eyre Pent) 

1960: In, Touring te Flinders Ranges: (Royal Automobile Associ- 

tion; Adelante.) Vegetation, 22-24. 

Maiden. FO ML, 1896-1897: On wo New Adriples frum South Australia — 
Trans, R, Soo. S, Aust. 2l: §7, Airipley Aowhiune, 87 

pap 2+ Critival Revivion of dhe Geary Eveuly pins, PL, XV) Lucalyynny 
glue, 177. BT. fiz, 6-9, 

1919, Noles on Evcalyprt—F. Proc, Re Soc. NW. $3; 57.73. 
Ficntypeny gilli, OS; Eneglenris gilt wir medalarys, GRA 
Maiden, J. H.. and Betche, B., |897-98: On a New Myuporan from South 

Atestriliiee Trans. R. Sic, S. Aust, 22: Th. Myopuriin refroenien, Ts 
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Maiden, H HW. and Blakely, W. F., 1927) gle ete of Fifteen New Ary, 
Proc. R. Soc. N.S.W, 0s LT L-L96, 
yeas wracilifelia, 191-192, t XVI 

Meisner, ©. W, U854: Plantae Muellerianac, Plamelede. Linnaea Xxy 
349 A827. 

Mincham, Vo UL, M941) Cadonacarpus pyramidalis, a Rue and Lovely Nyy 
tree. Wild Life. Melb. 3: 408. Ove illusiration. 

Mueller von, B, (852; Diagnoses et deseripriones plynGiWlim novariny, gy, 
in Nova Holkindia australi praceipue in cegionibus interioribus dere, 

cl duivestigavil atictor, Lingaca XMV) 367-445, 

~ 18534: Die Vegetation der gegenden um den Porrens.—see— |i 

burg. Chart, Blumenzei, IX; 340-343, 

I8S3h: ‘Lhe vegetition of the districts surrounding Lake Torep 

(Translation trom the German by R, Kippist be Hook, J. Bot. [ye 

don. Vs LOS- 109. 

I8S4-55a: Deseripuion of fifty New Australian Plants, eniaiy ite 

the Colony of Vietoria Trans, Proe. Viet, lost, 1 28-4 

1854-55h: Description of New Australian Fang chistly from {u 

Colony of Victoma. ‘Trans. Proc. Veet, Last 114-135. 

ISSSUILD) «1 BSUCXID): Fragrienty Mistoaraphlae Austyaliae. Val | 

[859° Report on the Phints collected during Mr Babbage’s Expedjji 

into the North Western Interiay of South Australia in 1858,—\j\p 

P.P. Now I: 21. 

~~ 18600) -IKALTOV D> Fragmenty PAvtograpliae Australiae, Vol. Th. 

IREDUIV) T86301VI: Pragmene Phytugropliae Anstralive. Vol, |i) 

TS63 (IN )-ES64OXE}) Fragmenta Phytovraphiae Anastraliae. Vol, 1\ 

IS6SUIVI-LS600XNTI): Fragmienta Phytugraphiae Anstraliae. Vo), y 

TSH7TEVED DL 8680XIL): Frugmenta Pliviperaplide Aisrraliae, Val, Vi 

IS69(VLI-LSTICXID: Praveen Pivrograpliiive Austealine, Vol, Vii 

TS72(0IE)-IST4( 81), Fragmenta Phuraerapliae Anstraliae, Vol, Wi 

ISTSULLNIL): Fragmeare Phytogrepliiae Australiae Vol. 1X, 

ISTA( LP ISTTOX): Pragmenta Phytograpliae Auseraliae, Vol, X, 

- ISTSUIIL)-TBSICVILD): Feagnene Phylogripliae Australiae. Vol, X| 

— IBS2UXN1D): Frugmenty Pliytographiaeg Auatnilive. Pascicle No. 94 

Ist. Pt of Val. NIL 

———_ | BRG-87: Definitions of Two New Australhan Phils Trans. Ry Se 
S. Aust. 10: 80-81. Neweusslia diveei, 81 

Mueller von, F., and Tate, R., P882-83) Disgnoses of Some New Plants {re 
South Austealia—'Trans, R, Soc. S. Aust. 6 107-104, 
Dimorphocoma minutila, (7-(08; Babhagia pentaptera, TOR) Bos 
hela aeroprera, }O8-LO9; Laruntines ruerrayd, 11 

Osborne, T. G, B,. and Wood, J. G., 1923; On Some Halophytic and tie 
Halophytic Plant Communities in wid South Austeolia—Trans. & 
Soc. 8, Aust, 47; 388-399, | 
{Investigations in the Curnamona aren] 

Ratcliffe, F. N., 1936; Soil Drift in the Arid Pastoral pireas of South Ay 
trelia.—Aust, Coun, Sei. ind, Res. Pomph. 64. (Gov, Printer: Me 
bourne,) [Seme notes on the Flinders Ranges Floral 

Rogers, Gy 1951: The Flowering Ranges—Wild Life, Melb, 13: 3/432) 
Eight illustrations, 

Rogers, Ro S, 1927: Contributions to the Orchidology of South Australo 
Trans, R, Soc, So Aust. 512 1.13, Prasephyllum validium, 7. 

Shaw, B. A. 1965) Taxonomic revision of some Australian Endemic Gener 
of Cranferue—Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust. 89: 145-2 
Arafedella filifolia, 188-191) Arahedella eaaturtnun, 191-198, An 
delle prot mmbens, 200-203. Fig. 2. 3,4, 3, 7 

Sonder, W,, 1852: Plantae Rfsellesienan’ Hetnran Zur Flora Saidaustralet 
aus des Seaeeinihempeie des Dr, Ferd. Miller Cortpovwitae—Linnew 
XXV) 449-530, 

Speehe. Ro L. 1961: Flora Conservation ia South Ausiralia. by The Preserve 
tion of Plant Formations and Associations tecorded in South Aw 
tralia—Trans. R. Soc S. Aust. 85: 177-196. 
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jz} Specht, ae ger haga Py 1963; Ata in South Aus- 
ralin, 27 servallon o ecies recorde S stralia, —Tri 
Lal rete 4 oer ecorded in South Australia —Trans. 
yy) Tate. R.. 1882-83: List of some Plants inhabiting the North Eastern part of 
~ the Lake Torrens Basin.—Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust, 6: 100-106, 
[Includes plant species collected from the southern portion of the 
Aroona Range.| 
— |883-84: Description of New Species of South Australian Plants— 


aoe 

Ni Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust, 7: 67-71. 
Sisymbriuny procumbens, 67: Kochia pentatrapix, 67-68, Hake edni- 
eand, 70. 

i 1k90, 4 Handbook of the Flora af Extratrapical South Australia, 
contalning Hie Flowering Plants and Ferns.—( Educ, Dept.: Adeliide. ) 

(33 897-98: On some New or Little-Known South Australian Plantso« 


Trans. R. Soe. S. Aust. 22; 119-121, 
Corchorus longipes, 119; Acdeia papyrecarpa, 119-120; Helipterum 
microvlossum, 121. 
[Mux Koch collections.| 
i) ——— 1898-99; Diagnoses of Four New Species of Plants from South Aus- 
tralia. Trans. R. Soc. S. Aust, 23: 288-292. 
Minuriella annua, 288-289; Zygophyllum hybridum, 291; Zvvaphy lun 
kachii, 291; Eriocaulon submersum, 291-292. : 
[Max Koch collections at Mt. Lyndhurst.| 
av ‘Traub, H, P., 1946: The light primrose yellow Crinum lateolwin.—Pl. Life 
22; 46-47, [Full description of new species.! 
1967: Crinum liteolum.—Pl. Life 23: 71, 
ju Traub, H. PB. and Hannibal, L. S,, 1965: Crinum Inteclum.—Pl, Life Zi: 96, 
WW) Ward, G., 1965: Wilpena Pound. Veyetation.—Tarndanya 1: 6. (New Series }- 
j4) White, SA.. 1912: Field Ornithology in South Australia. Port Augusta Dis- 
irict. -Emu XU 122-130, Two illustrations. 
[Short notes. on vegetation of Flinders Range gorges. | 
1) Wood. J. G.. 1924, Relations between Distribution, Structure tind Transpira- 
tion Of arid South Australian Plants.—Trans, R. Soc. S, Aust. As: 
226-235. [Experiments at Curnamona,| 
ra 1937: The Vegetation of South Australia: (Gov. Printer: Adelaide.) 
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EN.C.V. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 


VFRNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A- Wakefield. 
The 116 species known and desenbed, and ijlustrated hy line drawings, and 
30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 
This describes 120 toadstool species aud many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other illustrations, New edition, Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 
Colsured frontispiece, 27 half-tone, 100 fine drawings of planis and a map, 
Price $1.51. 

Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.CV.. National Herbarium, 

South Yarra, Victoria. 

Payments should include postage (/1¢ on single copy} 
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New Government Botanist 


Following our happy relationship 
with Mr, Pescott during his term as 
Government Botanist, members of the 
F.N.C.V. will welcome the appoint- 
ment of Dr. David Maughan Chur- 
chill of the Botany School, Monash 
University, as our new Government 
Botanist. 

He was born and educated in Wes- 
tern Australia and from 1957 to 1960 
was on the staff of that universily, 
In 1960 he accepted an appointment 
with the Department of Botany of 
Cambridge University, U.K., but 
returned to Australia to take up his 
Monash University past m 1965, 

He has been especially interested 
in changes affecting vegetation in 
recent geological times, as deduced 


from fossil pollen, ete., in peat beds 
While w contribution on three impo, 
tint W.A. cucalypis (8. diversicnlyy, 
E. marginata and bh, calopliylia in the 
Australian Journal of Botany, Vo, 
16, is evidence of his seholarship any 
thorough field wark. 


Some of us have met hin with 
pleasure and feel that his term a 
Government Botanist will be a fryip 
ful one, We hope that under him the 
pleasant association between the 
Herbarium and FINLEY. will con. 
tinue, and the new position will by 
one of interest and satisfaction for 
him, 

He takes Up his appointment Jat 
this year. 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Botany Group 
8 July, 1977 

Miss L. M. White gave a tk on 
Proteaceae, the family which is to be 
ihe subject of the Botany Group's 
exhibit at the September nutiire show. 
She issued sheets giving keys devised by 
Ewart, J. M- Black and ‘Thistle Harris 
respectively, and characteristics of hubi- 
tat, habit of growth, lenves, owers and 
fruits, There are 35 generu and 1200 
species, the type genus. Prete, having 
130 African species. aind Australia shar- 
ing the genus Lomatia with South 
America. but the family is strongest in 
Australia, espeelally in the West, 

The speaker used several charts to 
show the differences of structure bernween 
the genera Grevillea, Hakea, Banksia, 
Persoonia. Dryandra, tsapagen, Petrie 
pila. Telopea, Lambertia, Adenanthos, 


Xvlomelyim, Conaspermum, Lomatia, 
Ones aid Sferocarvus, Actual speci. 
mens of many species were on exhibil, 
and were msed to illustrate certain 
points Among the many fruits shown 
were those of the Gippsland Woratuh 
Books and tagazines dealing with the 
subjeet added to the isterest al the 
tulk. and a series mF fine colour slide 
completed # most instructive lecture. 
After words of praise from the ¢hair 
mnan (Mr, K. Kleinecke) the twenty 
members present showed their apprece: 
tron, 

A tetter from Mr. Alex Hicks at 
Kaniva revealed that Dir, Melville of 
Rew Gardens, London, is to make an- 
other visit 1@ Australia this year. und 
Will again vo to stacy the flora of the 
Lite Desert The Aupust excursion will 
be to Dixon's Creek and Mount Shidy 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria in Colour 


Copies oF tis excellent book are stil? available, and of course woull make ¢ 
wonderful gift They are obluinable from the F.N.C.¥. Treasurer, Mr. D. Melnpet 
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The 1971 Wild Flower and Nature Show 
WHERE? 


The Lower Melbourne Town Hall. 


WHEN? 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 21, 22 and 23 September, from 
10am, to 10 pam. 


OBJECT? 
The Society for Growing Australian Plants (S.G,A.P.) afd the Field 
Naturalists’ Club of Victoria (F.N.C.V.). 
The stimulation of a lively interest in all aspects of our natural wild-life 
and in its conservation, 


The main displays will be a large variety of Australian plants grown 
by members of the S.G.A.P., and a selection of Australian plants from the 
\uranoa Gardens, The central exhibit, arranged by the National Parks Asso- 
cation, will feature the Alpine areas they hope will be incorporated in an 
extensive National Park. 

The Hawthorn Junior Field Naturalists will arrange exhibits showing 
eunomle insects; spiders: and nickel deposits in Australia. They will also 
show reptiles — confined in glass cases! 

The Montmorency Junior F,N.C. will exhibit aquatic plants. 

The Preston Junior Club will stage a general exhibit. 

A series Of microscopes set up by the Microscopical Group will cover 
many aspects of “the world of very small things”. Butterflies and live aquatic 
inseets Will be shown by the Entomological Group. 

The Botany Group exhibit will cover the large Proteaceae family (grevil- 
eas, ete.), The Geology Group will show a model of the terraces on the 
Maribyrnong River, and will explain their origins. 

Al a Publications stand natural history books and magazines may be 
putchased. Tf you want to know anything about the F,N.C.V. enquire at 
thar stand, 

The State Film Centre has kindly loaned Wildlife films and these will 
be shown free, 

All available help is needed to “run” the Show and to set it up on Sun- 
day, 19 September, from 10 a.m. onwurds. Rosters for helpers will be dis- 
tributed at the August general meeting, and we look forward to seeing many 
new members’ names on these. 

Pamphlets featuring Possum Gliders, and posters for distribution will 
also be available then. Will all members please do their best to publicise 
our Show? 


a 


The Erratin on page 214, July 197) issue, was itsel! Incorrect, fs it made no change 

fom the words as printed ow page 163 of June isstie, The correct wording should be: 
‘Yn Rov Wheeler's ‘A Handlist of the Birds of Victoria’ the Southern Scrub- 
robin’s habitat map tnctuces the Wyperfeld area” 


SEE 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
Established 1880 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora, 


Patron: 
His Excellency Major-General Sir ROHAN DFELACOMBE, K.B.E.. C.B., DSo, 


Key Office-Bearers, 1971-1972, 
President: 
Mr. T, SAULT 


Vice-Presidents: Mr. J. H. WILLIS; Mr. P, CURLIS 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. D. LEE, 15 Springvale Road, Springvale (546 7724), 

Subscription Secretary: Mr. D. E. McINNES, 129 Waverley Road, East Mal. 
vern, 3145 

Hon. Editor: Mr. G. M. WARD, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg 3084. 


Hon, Librarian; Mr. P. KELLY, ¢/o National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra 3141. 


Hon. Excursion Secretary; Miss M. ALLENDER, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfield 
3161, (52 2749). 


Magazine Sales Officer: Mr. B. FUHRER, 25 Sunhill Av , North Ringwood, 3134. 


Group Secretaries: 
Botuny: Mr. J. A. BAINES, 45 Eastgate Street, Oakleigh 3166 (37 6206). 
Microscapical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, Bust Brighton (96 326%) 
Mammal Survey: Mr, D, R. PENTON, 43 Duke Street, Richmond, 3121. 


Entomology and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Flat 11, “Palm Court" 
1160 Dandenong Rd., Murrumbeena 3163 (56 2271). 


Geology: Mr. T. SAULT. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Membership of the F.N.C V. is open to any person interested m natural 
history. The Vieterian Narmralist is distributed free to all members, the cluh’s 
reference and lending library is available, und other activities are indicated in 
reports set oul in the several preceding pages of this mayazine. 


Rates of Subscriptions tor 1971 
Ordiney Menberm 
Country Members 
Joint Members 
Junior Members - . 
Junior Members receivi ing Vict. Naf. 
Subscribers to Viet. Nat, 
Afiliated Societies : 2 -- 
Life Membershio (reducing after 20 years) = — Aa et = 


The cost of individual copies of the Viet. Not. wil! be 45 cents 


All subscriptions should be made poyable to the Field Naturaliaty Club af Victoria. ond porter 
to the Subscription Secretary 


7) JENKIN BUXTON & CO. PTY, LTD, PRINTERS, WEST MELBOURNE 
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SEPTEMBER, 1971 


AL SU 
KaRaTON 


_ FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA oa 
ah which is incorporated the Microscopical Society of Victoria ‘ 
Registered in Australia for pranémission by post as @ periodical ‘ 
| _ Category “A” 


F.N.C.Y. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Manday, 13 September — At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, com. 
menecing al & p.m, 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements, 2, Nuture Notes and Exhibits, 
3. Subject for the evening — “Birds of Marsh and Lake" Joan Forster, 
4. New Members. 
Ordinary: 
Mr, Walter J Ro Barber. 17 dames St, Ringwood, a4 
Mr. fan Beverldye, 2/13 Park St, Fast Brunswick) 3056, 
Miss J. A. Vourne, 16 Westgite St, Pascoe Valo, Widd 
Mrs. Phylliy M, Forbes. 46 Mawson Ave, Coenhunily, 40 
Mr, RG. Hall, cla Post Office, Selby, 3159 
Miss SD. Dacas, 42% Middichorough Koad, Bow Hill, VL2R. 
Joint; 
Mr &. J, Lawson, bot 157, Nenvood St. Heatherton, 002 
Mr Douglas KR. Myerky Mr Nancy & Myers, inprnary N. Myurs, Bronveyn Ao Mype 
7 Clovelly Ave, Glenroy, S046 
Mr aud Mrs, Abia Dove, 406 High St. Rowe, Mount Waserleer, 3fae 


Country: 
Mr Allan J. Marsiund, Bogong, Vie., 3699 
duntor: 
Philip Weiratl, Tinbertop PoE, Mansfield, 4722 
§. General Business. 6, Correspondence, 


Monday, 11 October — Dr. D, M, Churehill, 
Monday, 8 November — Preseotation of Medallion. 
GROUP MEETINGS 
(X p.m, at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated), 

Thursday, 9 September — Botany Group, Mr. 1. Morrison wall show slides of Aws- 
tralian Proteaceae. 

Wednesday, 15 September — Microscopical Group, 

Monday 20, Tuesday 21, Wednesday 22 September — NATURE SHOW. Please 
give our Show ws much publicity as possible and alo personal assistance, 
Setting up Sunday, 19 September. 

Kridxy, 24 September — Junior meeting at Hawthorn Town Hall at % pm. 

Monday, 4 October — Marine Biolozy and Entomology Group meeting at 6 p.m 
in small room next lo theatrette at National Museum. 

Wednesday, 6 October — Geology Group. 

Thursday, 7 October — Mammal Survey Group meets at 8 pan. in Arthur Rylan 
Institute for Environmental Research, 123 Brown Street, Heidelberg, 

Thursday, 14 October — Botany Group. Miss M, Lester will speak on “Coastal 
Plants’. 

Friday, 15 October — Manimorency and District Junior PN.C, Meeting in Seoul 
Hall, Petrie Park, at 8 p.m. 

E.NACV, EXCURSIONS 

Sunday, 12 September — Botany Group excursion, Meet it Dandenong Station al 
9.55 gan, Bring one meal. 

Sunday, 19 September — Setling up the Nature Show if the Melbourne Lower 
Town Hall, Because of this there will not be a general excursion in September 
but there will be two excursions in October, one 4 diay irip and one weekend. 

Sunday, 3 October — Beaconsfield district, led by Mrs. 1. M. Naylor and other 
{ocal residents, The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 um, Fare $1,60, 
bring iwo meals, Members travelling by car can meet at Starling Rowl, Officer, 
opposite the Officer Sports Gronnd, approximately 10.45 a.m, 

Saturday, Sunday, 16-17 Octoher — Weckend excursion to Bendigo, led by J, W. 
Kellam of the B.F.N.C, Saturday there will be a visit to the fossil locality at 
Spring Gully. Sunday we will join in the Bendigo FNC. excursion 10 Toolleen 
State Forest, Fare, including dinner, bed and breakfast at the Shamrock Hotel 
will be $15.00 and this should be paid to the Excursion Secretary by the 
October General Meeting. The coach will depart from Flinders Street, outside 
the Gas und Fuel Corporation at 8,45 a.m. Bring a picnic lunch for Salurday 
and two picnic meals for Sunday. 
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This photograph of the head study of the White-breasted Sea Eagle was taken 


by John Wallis. 
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The Mating of a Huntsman 
by Densey CLYNE 


Uiistrations by Author, 


Huntsman spiders are sometimes 
known as triantelopes, sometimes as 
lurantulas. No-one seems to know 
the origin of the word “triantelope”, 
As for the name “tarantula”, these 
spiders are not at all closely related 
fo the two groups of spiders which 
traditionally bear this mame, one 
European and one American. 

The Americans give the name to 
their Mygalomorph spiders, which 
are cousins fo our funnelwebs and 
trapdoor spiders. 

The European tarantula, on the 
other hand, is or was a wolf spider 
(Lycosidae), Because they live in 
holes in the ground, our own harm 
less wolf spiders are often sent to 
scientific institutions as funnelwebs, 
But the wolf spider's hole is in the 
open, and never surrounded by the 
large, funnel-web sheets of web that 
give the funnelweb spider its name. 

The name “tarantula” was used 
in Europe in the Middle Ages tor a 
species of wolf spider, and from this 
Aame cume the dance called the 
“tarantella’—or yice versa, In 


uny 


Plate 1, 


Huntsman Spider (Usepeda vaste) 
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vase, according to tradition, — the 
ellects of the spider's bite drove jis 
victims (to danee hysterically until 
they dropped dead, a condition 
known us “taranusm’’, And all these 
words are derived from Taranto, the 
town in Italy where it is supposed 
io have happened, 

Anyhow, it seems unfair to saddle 
our Huntsman with a game that has 
such unpleasant connotations, It is a 
docile spider in my experience, and 
probably does more good than harm 
by catching flies and other potentially 
dangerous creatures in the house. 

The following are some notes on the 
behaviour of 4 pair of Tuntsmay 
spiders. The species 1s Isopeda vaste, 
common in’ Sydney gardens and 
houses, Tt is a large spider, flattened 
dorsoventrally as are all members of 
the Sparassidac family to varying 
degrees, with laterigrade legs, i.e. 
legs that lie on their sides and ciirve 
forward, ‘These two features, the 
fattened body and literngrade Jes, 
enable the spider to move about 
freely in its natural habitat, under 
loose bark and in similarly restricted 
plices, “The colour is light brown to 
greyish, and the body and legs are 
halry, 

The male and female under obser- 
vation were found resting close 
together on a banana plant in my 
garden, and were brought indoors 
and phiced in a glaxs-walled cage 
for observation. 

At daybreak on 1 April, the fenvale 
had undergone her final moult, and 
her cast skin hung in the cage, I 
seems common for male spiders (0 
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be atiracted’ to females some lime 
gier the penultimate mault, to Te- 
mun close to them until the final 
moult, and to mate with them directly 
airerwards, 

at 10 a.m, the same morbing the 
spilers wee mating, the male's right 
oalpal organ having heen inserted in 
the female's cpigynum. (Vhe mating 
organs of male spiders are al the 
tips né the two feelerlike palps on 
the (ront of the head. “The genital 
openings of hoth sexes are situated 
on the abdomen, but prior to mating 
‘he male transfers the sperm fluid 
from his genital opening Ip a specnil 
germ web, and from this web he 
draws itp into his palps.) 

‘The spiders faced in Opposite 
(uecctions, the male standing partly 
aver the femile. Her legs and cephalo- 
thorax Were (lat agamasl the caye wall, 
ner abdomen tilted upward at an 
angie, so. that the ventral surfuce 
could be reached by the male's palp 
The mule’s flexed right legs straddled 
the female's body. On the horizontal 
plane, the two spiders were angled 
slightly to each other se that hrs 
head wis closer to her than hers 
was to hin, 

he first expansion of the male's 
right palpal bulb lasted for uo and 
a half minutes, During (his time its 
svembranous part, the heerretodoeha. 
was inflated in stages, wilh slight 
pauses im between. like ballaon 
henge blown up, until it was filly 
expanded and visible as a translucent, 
bright blue bubble. 

Concurrently with cach of these 
minor infladons, the male’s leg spines, 
whieh mortally lic Mat, nase to an 
eect position, and then fell, These 
vermis of ulternate erection and 
poise inereased if duiraniow from 
ahout @ sees. to ubsut 12 seconds, 
The angele of the spines al the toy 
of the rise increased viitil, towaeds 
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the end of the expansion period, they 
rose al an angle of about 65 degrees 
ta the surface of the leg. 

(In the following notes 1 use the 
terms “expansion” abd “rest” to refer 
to the complete, overall inflation of 
the haematadoecha, accomplished in 
stages and lasting for several min- 
utes, and | use the terms “erection” 
and “pause” for each of its com 
ponent stages of inflation accompanred 
by the rise and fall of the leg spines, 
The erection of the leg spines Is 
probably merely a result of the burst 
of muscular aelivily, but it is eon- 
yenient to use the term here fo 
diflerentiate between the total expan- 
sion of the Agemuodochy, and the 
Stages of inflation that bring 1 about.) 

At 12 noon, eXpunsion periods 
were limed, and Jasted approximately 
34 mins., followed by £ min. rest, 
When expanded, the /wematedocha 
was clearly visible extending on 
either side of the palpal sheath. (The 
technical term for this sheath is the 
evinbium: i is the more of less cup- 
shaped Up of the palp, which partly 
encloses or covers the palpal organ), 
During rest periods it subsided mere 
or less, but was usually still visible, 
though much reduced, At times it 
subsided so completely that it was 
hidden by the sheath. On these occa- 
sions the thin, dark coil of the 
embolus (hat part of the pulpal 
organ chat actually conyeys the 
sperm to the female) could be seen 
relaxing and partly returning into the 
sheath: 

As the iaemaradoche expanded, a 
pink, kuobbed process emerged from 
under the top of the sheath on the 
inner side, and moved around below 
the pale to appear on fhe other side 
of tbe expanded bulb.  (Purther 
investigation talght identify this pro- 
cess at this species us the conductor 
of the embolus.) The chelicerae were 
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depressed each time the legespines 
rose, 

During each expynsion period, the 
tempo of activity inereased from 
start to finish, the spine erections 
lasting longer and longer at (he ex- 
pense of the pauses; @.g. a typical 
series might be 3-5, 4-5, 7-3, 8-3, 
15-1, 27. - . the first figure being 
the time of spine erection and the 
second figure the ume of pause, ip 
seconds, 

At 12.40 p.m. an expansion period 
of 94 mins. was noted, finishing with 
three quick climaxes of 9-] sees., the 
leg spines rising very high, “This was 
followed by 34 mins. rest 

Al 1 p.m, afd expansion period of 
104 mins. was noted, comprising 40 
erections lasting from 5 sees. to 18 
seconds. The palp was then removed 
During removal, the long, dark 
spring of the embolus was uneoiled 
and grew taut before leaving the 
female’s  epigyniim and springing 
buck inside the male's palp. 


Immediately, the female lowered 


" ‘ 
Plate 2. 


hiopeda vaste mating. Female's abdomen 


is to left of picture. Nate male's 
spines in erect position, 


leg- 
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her abdomen to the normal position 
The male remained standing partly 
over touching her, and cleaned pj 


right palp, “chewing” it With th 
chelicerue. He made — intermittery; 
“shuddering” movements, and poy 


und then straightened out the pip 
while his leg spines rose a little, The 
female showed no aggression, 

Pulp cleaning proceeded for iy 
minutes, then the male turned [q 
stand over the female, facing in the 
same direction for u few seconds 
before moving away, shuddering 
then returning to the mating: position 
and inserting the left palp in the 
female's epigvawn. 

At 1,20 p.m, expansion 
were noted as follows: 

24 mins., 12 erections, 

24 mins., © erections. 

2? mins, 8 erections. 

}omin, A erections. 

Observation ended al 1.35) p.m, 
ind recommenced 25 mins. later 
when ou Jong period with erections 
up to J8 sees, duration Was foted, 
V'his was followed by a sinvilar Jong 
period of about 20 nins., followed 
by a rest, 

At 3.22 p.m. the right palp was 
inserted’ for the second tine, Exoan 
sion now consisted muinly of two 
quick erections followed by a pause 
the sequence being repeated man 
Limes: The Iwo erections together tak 
ing wbout 35 sees, unit the pause 
10 segonds, “This was followed hy 
an expansion consisting of 4 quick 
erections, and “i rest, 

An expansion period of 6) mim 
at 3.50 pam, comsisted of 28 efo 
tions, and was followed by 3] nim 


pe rods 


Pause. 
Pause, 
Pause. 


rest, The miuiximum erection penn 
in this series was 24 sees, the Wine 


mum about 4 seconds, 

Ai 4,30 pw, after $8 erections it 
28 minutes, the male removed his 
palp, 
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Observation was discontinued al 
dus point, und at 4.55 p.m, when 
the pair Was next observed, the male 
pad his left palp inserted. Erec- 
ions and patises were timed jnd 
noted, und after 2 hours 20° mins., 
the Jeff palp was removed and 
cleaned, 

A summary of the day’s matng 
activities 18 as follows; 

First insertion right palp — 

3 hrs. 3 mins. 

First. insertion left palp — 

2 hrs. 

Second insertion right palp — 

1 hr. 8 mins 

Second insertion left palp — 

app. 2 hrs, 20 mins. 

Mter this, mating took place 
nearly every day, usually far periods 
of 9-10 hours. The spiders were fed 
on mtoths, praying mantids and 
grasshoppers, and water was avail 
able in the cage, 

The pair was watehed daily, On 
j4 April the miule’s energy seemed 
io ceuch its peak, The periods of 
expansion and rest became progres- 
sively longer. AL the climax of the 
longer periods of expansion, the leg 
spines during the final erections rose 
sharply to nearly 90 degrees, and 
snapped down again rapidly. The 
fuematoducha disappeared from sight 
during resting periods, and did not 
relux much from full inflation during 
aciive penoeds, bulgme well oul 
heyond both sides of the sheath. 

During one of the male's palp 
cleaning periods, the female was « 
lle restless, but did not move from 
he male, Whe mure or less encircled 
het, holding ber with his legs aml 
lacing in the sume stirection, His 
first pair Were in front of her, his 
segond palr were berween her second 
und third pair, his third belweer ler 
third and fourth, and his fourth 
behind her fourth pair During palp 
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cleaning the male made the custom- 
ary intermittent shuddering moye- 
ments. 

On 21 April mating was observed 
igain, after a period of several days 
with little activity, ulthough the 
spiders were not under constant sur- 
veillance during this time. There 
Was no malting on 22 but on 23 at 
11.25 the male inserted his right palp, 
This palp appeared 10 remain in 
Operation until 4,15 p.m. when it 
was removed, At 4.35 the left palp 
Was inserted, and at 8.55 mating 
ended, 

No further mating was seen until 
6 May, During this time the female 
led on moths, cockroaches, blowflies 
und one bulldog ant. After captur- 
ing her prey she would bite and 
manipulate it, then eircle around it, 
lifting the spinnerets high and touch- 
ing them to the cage wall on either 
side of the msect to place strands 
of silk across it, When the prey was 
fully wrapped and still, she lifted it, 
freeing it to some extent from the 
cage wall before settling down to 
feed. Once she accepted «a blowfly 
and fed without wrapping it. Durilig 


Plate 3. 


Male and Female fropeda vasta mating, 
Female’s tilted abdomen can be seen on 
left of pucture, 
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this period the fenvale increased con- 
siderably in size, and by 6 May she 
was very lurge. Mating took place 
again on that day, commencing at 
9.22 and ending at 4.45 p.m. 

1 have no note of mating after 
this period. 

On 18 May the female made her 
white, lens-shaped egg-sac, about | 
inch in diameter, and attached by 
silk lines to the cage wall. When it 
was completed, she rested astride it, 
the male close by and facing her. 

On 4 June I opened the cage and 
allowed the male to escape, LT cut 
away a portion of the egg-sac, and 
found the eggs to be bright green. 


The egg-sac was now more or less 
attached to a piece of dead banana 
leaf in the cage, but the femiule 


‘ 
I = 5 
Plate 4, 

Tsapeda vasta, Male’s left pulp has just 
been withdrawn from female's epigynum, 


and embolus can be seen extending from 
palp to epigynum just prior to removal 
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invariably rested clasping it to hey, 
her legs curved around the edges, 

On 20 June I returned from sone 
wecks’ absence and found the Ugg. 
sac still intact, attended by the 
female. 

No detailed diary notes were kept 
from this period on. The female 
remained with the egg-sac until the 
spiderlings emerged in spring, and 
then stayed quietly while they elus. 
tered close uround her for some 
weeks, They appeared to feed on the 
prey which she caught, Clustering 
close around her head and mouth 
while she held it in her chelicera 
und predigested it. 

The female and young spiders 
were released in my garden in late 
spring. 


Plate 5. 


lyopeda vasta temale with eppesac 
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F.N.CV. Trip to Mt. Beauty 
26 December 1969 — 4 January 1970 


by JEAN ZIRKLER 


When we left Melbourne at 9 a.m. 
weather conditions were yery much 
in our favwur aad were to remain 
«0 thigugheyt our trip. The lirst 
important slop was for Junch at Lake 
Nillahcoone’, a ew reservoir thal 
wives Water lo the Broken River val- 
yy We travelled on through Ben- 
ja, Glenrowan and Milawa (where 
ihe vinevards and winery were not 
ywwoticed), wid along the Ovens 
\alley through Myrtleford. Here we 
passed hy near farms growing tobacca 
and hops, then on to Brght for a 
rest stop and Walk among the lovely 
frees (hut characterize this pretty 
township. Passing by walnut orchards 
we made our way up to Tawonga 
Gap, Where the expansive view con- 
pels a stop; bur here we had more 
than the scenery to force a temporary 
stay. for while we all took in the 
wonders of the valley from this van- 
tage point and filled our lungs with 
the clear mountain dir our driver. 
Ray Hicks, discovered that there was 
(rouble jurking in our brand-new 
coach. He soon diagnosed the trouble. 
und we reached Mount Beauty Chalet. 
Where he made artangements for a 
different couch to be sent op to 
Lures, froin where fe would collect 
| 

Our schedule for Saturdity was up. 
veh but in this magnificent comlry 
Line ey ever put aut: there ts ulvuys 
“ rhuch im see, The moming Was 
Ime, so 45 “Field Nuts" were ler 
loo over Mr_ Beauty township and 
sunbundin“ arcas. Some found much 
Pleasure und interest In watohinge 
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hirds in great numbers in the town 
square. with Nuisy Eriar-birds feed- 
ing ih the Silky Oaks (Grevillew rob- 
nate), Pied Currawongs and several 
species of honeyealers; others by 
walking aloug the track up the nearby 
mountain. A picnic lunch on the 
spacious lawns at the Chalet was all 
the more enjoyable because of the 
company of Blue Wrens ood mare 
honeyeaters. 

Saturday allernoon was spent om 
ood compiny too——that of Mr. Max 
Howell, of S.E.C. Tourist. Informia- 
tion Office, a local naturalist who 
proved an excellent guide. First he 
allowed us to browse around the 
Administrative Building, where an 
interesting display enabled us to gain 
a splendid understanding of what we 
were later to see of the actual Kiewa 
Scheme, with the help of fascinating 
relief map models. Max also made 
informative comments on exhibits, 
including Specimens Of rock cures, 
flora and entomology. The surround- 
ings of these administrative buildings 
have been uttractively planted with a 
variety of native shrubs and trees, 
including Evealyplus pauciflara (a 
Snow Gum that had been trans- 
planted about 25 years ago), F, cam- 
plore, HK vinunalis, E. birettata, and 
&, chupoiilana, all wative to the 
region, the fast species named com- 
paratively recently after Bngadier 
Chapman aid representes iv Mara- 
now CGardeus: it 1 known as the 
Bogong Crim from the place of its 
decovery during the time of Kiews 
construction work, Most helpful were 
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the brochures on the schenve issued 
to us by Max, urd lists of pluot and 
bird species and a summary of the 
geology of the Kiewa Works Area, 

On Sunday morning (Ray having 
successfully exchanged coaches) we 
set out lor the Bogong High Plains, 
cagerly expeetunt, and we were by 
Ho means disappointed, Lucalyptiy 
chapmuniana Was noticed along the 
roudside on the way up to Bogong 
Village: at the foot of 4 very beautiful 
specimen of this tree there is a 
plaque commemorating the discowery 
of the new Bovong Gum. Bulfalo 
Wattle (Acacia Keltlewellive) 18 quite 
plenuful between the 1400-5000 tt, 
aliitudes, and Redsatenr Wiltle (4, 
tubida), Alpine Ash (Eirealyprus 
delewuensis) and Pinelea wriflere 
were easily distinguishable as we 
passed wlong, We erossed what ts 
known as Sussafras Gally—now a 
iistromer, 48 Sassafras (4 terceperiia 
moschatunt) mo longer exists there, 
for reasons unknown, 

Royal Grevillea (G2 vWeleriae) 
was there in abundant glory, but we 
couldn't stop to search for things of 
interest as the fowl is very steep 
in many pluces; fo stop a farge 
vehicle such os ours Would be a 
danger to others We noticed Der- 
went Speedwell (Veronica derwwntiad 
everywhere in full flower, Passing the 
Clover and Junction Dams, Wwe 
reuched Bogony township. where we 
met Max Howell again and drove to 
the State Eleeuieity Conunission 
laboratory, with more specimens of 
geology, entomology and flora of the 
Alps. Good research work is heme 
dome on pests such as the Sirex wood 
wisp. St. John's beetle and Queens. 
land fruit fy. A vegetation type map 
was ont display, made from |8,000 1, 
up of the vegelalion of the Alps. 

We were sow at at altitude of 
4,000 feet above sea level and 
Amongst munv more subalpine and 
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alpine plants, with birds promineny 
willy wagtuls, blue wrens,  galshy 
curnawongs, While cockaloos, blac. 
backed anid white-backed  magpe 
all being seen, Mountain Shiggy-pe, 
(Ovvlohiunt alpestre) gave & golden 
hlize of colour through the hus) 
Passing through Falls Creek we het 
4) passing glance ut the ski village 
much grown i size since the club 
earlier excursion based here, We 
climbed tu nearly 6,000 tect and the 
Bogones High Plains, where som 
were father surprised to find cauk 
shill being grazed; the sheep that were 
pusturgd there i the early days ate 
nu Jonger seen and we tnderstoad 
why sorrel and other introduced pay 
ture weeds aire so cormmon, 

Lunch time (Cat last!) in the pic 


turesyue setting of Rocky Valley 
data, in perfeee Weather, and ah 


around US ileresting = plunts like 
Richeu cantinentix, Drines lancealata 
Epacris petrophila, Prostarthera eyn- 
eu, Celorista lonetfolia, Hevea lange 
folin, Cramedla tiniflora (oF a hrighy 
Orange colourh., Pimelea figusrrinn 
Cascade Everlasting  (Heliclirysi 
fliveseddenen) in great display. Esov- 
vrpus nang, Sky Lilies, Alpme Marsh 
Murwweld CCedrliye  tarratohe) — an 
Mountain Gentiat (Gentianella aleit- 
erivis), Our Brown Pdelweiss (Ewart 
nahivena) is a ral plant of extreme 
beauty in flower, 

We paid a visit to Hysale Pill 
where basult mock und road prter 
was quarried during the building of 
Rocky Valley dam “The basalt 1 
columnar at formation, tke aren 
pillars stecked ereet side hy sick 
One wonders aboul glacters on the 
Bogong High Plains, but if is known 
that ghicistion never fook place, 
though evidence of perigiienl Fea 
tures has heen tound. The Kiews ares 
is structurally ideal for our hydre 
electnic development but es poor i 
mineral Wealth. Gold has been mined 
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in he West Kiewa valley, some reefs 
fabulously rich but small in size, 
fantalite, a rare and valuable min- 
val, vecurs oD MI. Bogong. and wol- 
jam near Mt, Nelse, but neither of 
-yae minens 8 present m economic 
qumtities. The brown coal, which ts 
of relatively high quality. is restricted 
wy very thin seams with an overburden 
of hard basalt. 

The following day we returned to 
his area for a short visit: to the 
‘Rumed Castle’, then continued on 
wo Pretty Valley. We passed the 
highest point on the High Plains, The 
nad hee is the highest official roud 
w Victoria, 5890 feet (any higher 
we firebreaks or Commission service 
jouds), Qur lunch stop was notable 
fr the presence nearby of Pirneled 
gipina, Astelia alpina, Boronia algida, 
Oriies lanelfalia, Drosera arciurt 
Grevillee vietarine, Bulbine bulbasa, 
Veronica nlved, Enphrasiu gthhsii, 
Veronica derweatia and our first 
orchid so Far, Prasep/evl | alpinum. 

On the returm journey a short stop 
was made, and most of us took a 
walk along the road, taking ia the 
clean niountain air after ® thunder- 
storm andl heavy rain, Along here we 
cume weross Dianella tasiidrifed, und 
io our delight [yeebirds were heard 
in the thickly Woeded — gullies, 
obuisusly enjoying the calm alter the 
starm as we were, We had now come 
dower ayn Te rhe vegetation wt oe 
Wwwel mountale regions, aml while 
litle streams of water cushed mvisity 
fra) everywhere t® join 4 laruer 
Meo as though i edgenness, Tike 
the vals we walebed flitting through 
ie toes, We enjowed the hesuly ol 
he Soft Water Berns and Fishbone 
Perms alone the line waterways. 
Down on our lists wert Daviesie lutls 
folic, Notilae ligitelia, Billarettere 
iwitioes and Mountain Crass, So 
oided, for us, another delightful day. 

Neat day (fore-warned of a six- 
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mile hike in store) we sel off by 
coach for Bundarrah Creek, located 
somewhere behind Mt. Jim, and 
travelled high up the mountain, 
always observing the birds, plants, 
trees und shrubs which the “experts” 
Were usually able to identify. There 
was wondrous heauly in the wide 
views across streams and valleys, 
sometimes the reservoirs were in sight 
and of course the mountains near 
and tar. The walk along the track, 
bordered by the water race, was most 
enjoyable, and the effort was 
rewarded by the final objective: a 
brown coal seam in o steep bank of 
Bundurrah Creek, Where examination 
revealed leat fossils showing up dis- 
tinetly, Birds seen included Eastern 
Rosellys, Gung Gang Cockatoos, 
hoohaburras, ravens und hawks, and 
among the plants were Culadenia 
lyullii (net recorded here previously), 
Leucepoven eelidus and Eriastenan 
nivaporoides, to name only a few of 
those cen, 

To begin anoiher day we met Mr. 
Ken Mills, by arrangement. who is 
wa official guide for the S.R.C, We 
set off for Mt. McKay power stinan, 
where we were taken by hill 250 feet 
own to be shown over the station. 
This station generates for peak 
periods ail for boosting the load 
during avinter months for country 
areas we Well as the city of Mel- 
hourne. We learned of three heli- 
wopter pads in the mountains. useful 
in varius ways: Mr Mills pointet 
Oil an outcrop of fare rocks where 
he has watched swifls resting, and 
finaly believes that this ts Where they 
rest before duking off on their long 
THIEL, 

his dav we stopped for Tunch on 
Mt Mckay, 6,049 feet ubove sea 
fevel, at the fire lookout tower, Later 
We made wnother visit to the “Ruined 
Castle". ws the first was spoil by 
wind und nan, This outerap of racks 
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is evidence of a basalt flow extruded 


20-40 million years ago. Cooling of 


lava caused cracks which divided the 
tock into closely filling eolumns, 
usually hexagonal im cross section. 
About one million years aga an vp 
Hitt taok place, forming the Bagong 
Ibgh Phuns, followed by denudation 
and erosion, “Ruined Cystle” is one 
of the few renaming examples ot 
columnar jomted basall in this ates, 

On our way back down te Mt 
Beauty we had u lithe time to spare, 
so we (made our Way on toot up the 
track to the beautiful Painter Creek 
Malls, which ate almost completely 
hidden by treeferns, Along the steep 
and rugeed path we found Bird 
Orchids (Chiloglatns vunnil), and an 
vousual greenhood thal so ratripued 
Dick Morrison and Tom Sault thy 
they luter went back to photograph 
it (atid Were Cayght in heavy rain ind 
Kad to negotiate the retum trip along 
the wail in semi-darkness!), There 
were very few orchids to be seen 
throughout this. trip. 

Our next dav was disappointing. 
The coach look us a long journey 
to Mount Hotham summit, but as 
we reached there [he whole area 
became enveloped with cloud, whiely 
made visihility impossible and strong 
cold winds made us muther un@om- 
tortable. Most of us stayed in the 
coach to eat lunch, but these who 
braved the icy blasts found some very 
interesting oplunt life, with Secaw 
Coims im flower, andl acres oF Cet 
pisia. Vhree forms of Celmisiq cow 
in the Bugongs; C. fonpifalia and is 
varutty fatifolia are both widespread 
on the Migh Plans, while C seri 
cophvila ws found along ereek bunks 
on the High Plains wath occasronal 
occurren¢es down to 4,000 feet, These 
large white Sdver Daisies and Silky 
Daisies, often interspersed with the 
vivid orange Billy Buttons (Craspedia 
uniflora), Were in such profusion that 
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they gave us natural gardens thy 
were unforgettable, 

Next day's planned trip across yp 
the Ompo Road had to be abandone 
because of The heavy rain and repory 
of snow uver that way, but the sib, 
stituted trip to Lake Huine was grey 
compensation, because Ht proved to 
be om wonderful day for bing 
watching. We passed through Tay, 
oben wid along the Krewa Rivy 
valley, At Kergunyah the obyins 
nehness of bind lite demanded a stop, 
whieh proved to be a lengthy ong, 
as there wis so much to see. Dorothy 
Dawson, U prominent Member of the 
Bird Observers’ Cluh, was excred [p 
see her first Dollar Bird, whiek, 
though Hor uneommon i the ort 
cast af Victoria, is rarcly seen an the 
coastal districts. Throuvh the glasse 
we could clearly see the silvery-hlue 
pitches an the wings that give it is 
ecornmon tame, and gored the typical 
feht pattero tht justifies ats other 
nomeor Roller To a swanipy paddock 


White and Straw-tecked [bis were 
feeding, und other water birds 
observed Were  spoonbills. egrets, 


herons and black dueks; while other 
birds seen mecluded palahs. magpies, 
while-plumect Horeveaters, und several 
Species OF  partets, among them 
Eastern Rusellas aind grass parrots 

At Sandy Creek there were bluch 
swins With eyanets, musk ducks, 
Diack (lucks, crested orebe om 
plover. On reaching Like Mume we 
were able te hive a harbecue lunch 
as the weather lu cleared sah. 
ciently, Later we minle a stop to have 
a closer look at o muumber af Pair 
Martins ant a fow Welcunme Swale 
lows, in spite of mere rat Further 
wloarny pelroms wene sven precchedt fle 
in dend trees oar the shore, 

On leaving Tallangalta we rine 
i stop near A sWarip te abserve 
more birds, including Nankeen Night 
Heron, white cockatods, conmerants 
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oorhens, Sacred Kingfisher and two 
Whistling Eagles, soaring above. 
The next day was wet again, but 
{his deterred only a few from the 
outdoor searching and observing. 
some went up Mount Beauty itself 
ond along the Cranky Charlie track, 
ed by Max Howell, A great many 
species of plants were noted, one of 
special interest being Scented Rice- 
fower (Pimelea curviflora). Those 
who preferred indoors took the oppor- 
(unity of getting together to identify 
ynd discuss the few speciniens col- 
leced by those who have a permit 
iy do so (in the interest of know- 
jedge), Others willingly keep strictly 
iv the law which makes the picking 
of wildflowers, except on private 
nroperty With the owner's permission, 
illegal in Victoria, and the Kiewa 
yea os a sanctuary for all bird, 
wimal and plant life, (This does not 
include intraduced species, but one 


such exotic, Werbena  honariensis, 
with rich purple flowers, Cluster- 
flowered Vervein, known locally as 
Squareweed from its stems, which are 
square in cross section, Was common 
and colourful in the town of Mt, 
Beauty. 

We did not see many wild animals, 
and in this party we didn't have the 
night searchers who like to go out 
and study the small creatures im their 
own habitats. 

On Sunday, 4 January, we left for 
home via the Ovens River valley to 
connect with the Hume Highway, As 
always with these enjoyable cxcur- 
sions, thanks must vo to all the local 
naturalists and officials of the S.E.C., 
State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission and other departments who 
gave up much of their own time ta 
make our trip a memorable one, and 
also fo our excursion secretary, Miss 
Marte Allender. 


i  —————————— 


E.N.C.Y. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 


LERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield, 
The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 


30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 
This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plares and 31 other iijustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet, 
Coloured frontispiece, 23 half-tone, 100 line drawings of plants and a may). 


Price $1.50 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, FN.CY.. National Herbarium, 


South Yarra, Vectoria. 


Payments should inclade postage | !/¢ on single copy), 
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Along the Ginap Track 


by Vieror JACOBS 


Hlaatrations [ny Auther 


Although IT) was supposedly to 
head homeward on the 6 September 
1968, after a North western tour of 
Victoria, I was tempted to mike 4 
diversion, whilst looking over my 
route maps on the previous night, 

The eastern end of Wyperfeld 
National Park had always seemed so 
remote from Wonga Hut; but the road 
hone passed Yarto, the nearest place- 
name to this part of the Park, 

Temptation gave way to decision, 
and it was beside the milway line at 
Yarto that [ parked the caravan. 

Beyond the concrete silo and few 
houses that was Yarto, lay the durk 
fringe of Mallee cucalypts and the 
low undulations of the sand hills; and 
so after a short but “matey” chat 
with some of the “locals”, T took my 
gear ant headed across the grassy 


paddocks towards fhe beckoning 
Mallee. 
Mediterranean Turnip, as else» 


where in the Mallee tit year, was 
abundant. There was plenty of Even- 
ing Primrose and Aibhertia stricta 
was colonisiag the Open area very 
well. I stepped over a fence, the 
drifiing sand having left anly W couple 
of inches of timber showing. ! 
entered the Mallee heading doc west, 
but had difficulty in maintaining | 
direct course, for the trees were quite 
close together. T was about to return 
when IT came across a ploughed con- 
tour furraw which F followed, hool- 
ing my heels in deeply so as not to 
slip, Wallowa (Acacia culumifolia). 
washed the bush with a pale gold. 
while the darker Hakea Wattle (A. 
hakeoldes) wis Seen less offen, Grey 
Mulga (4. hbraclyhotra) was still in 
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tight bud, A White-cared Honeyeater 
was escorting me, calling at intervals 
When T had followed this furrow for 
come hundreds of yards, i ran inty 
a fire vceess track (The Ginap Trach 
T realised later) running anprosi. 
mately cast aid West. T ambled alony 
this track in a westerly direction sev 
ing many plants not seen in the 
eastern sectors of the park, but not 
mony birds at all Affer a mile or 
two T about turned and headed back, 
retracitig my own, and the only 
human footprints visible. Instead of 
returning along the contour furrow | 
followed this fire access track 10 
where it ended at the park margin. 
Here, standing «amidst some fine 
flowering bushes of Dwarf Emu-bush 
(Evremophily xlahva) wis a notice 
which Stated clearly that this was a 
fire aceess track and nol to be sed 
hy any snawthorized vehicles, It was 
the Ginup Truck. Taking a careful 
heanng | noted that to find this track 
from the Yarte Silo one has to hes! 
venerally Soulh West, 

Back if the van I cheeked on my 
notes, using Ros Ciarnet’s books ane 
Inter, having sent punts io the Her 
barium, | was able to ceryplete iy 
plant-list. A lovely patch of Desert 
Hesth-mnyrlle (Bavehew crasiifell 
dense stands of Broombhush (Mele 
fevou areleata), Pink Purshine (Cal 
andrinia calyprrata), Pygory Sill 
ray (Meliprernen pyyrnaenii). Pink 
Velverbush (Larleperalaen helvit) 
Fringed daisy (Brurigyeniu elliariy) 
Common Billy Buttons CC respedil 
glavew), Tangled Burralaisy (Caley 
erinacea) on the dunes, Pale Turpety 
tine-bush = (Beverta — lenehenaultii) 
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F.N.C.V. Members’ Questionnaire 


[These pages to be removed.] 

The council of the F.N.C.V. considers that a survey of opinions of 
members on the objectives and functioning of the club will assist in the 
planning for the future. Would you please fill in the answers to these questions 
and return either by post to the Secretary, or by handing the page to him 
at a meeting. 


1. Number of general meetings attended per year... 


9, Reasons for your attendance at general meetings are — 


(a) To keep up to date with club affairs iz 
(b) To see exhibits and discuss subjects of interest with other members C 
(c) To hear a speaker on a particular topic oO 
(d) To hear a speaker on any topic bad 


(e) Any other reasons — 


3, Reasons for not attending general meetings are — 


4. I would like to hear speakers on the following topics — 


Geology: CL] 
Any particular aspect? 


Marine Biology oO 
Any particular aspect? 


Botany: C] 
Any particular aspect? 


Mammals: e 
Any particular aspect? 


Entomology: oO 
Any particular aspect? 


Microscopy: O 
Any particular aspect? 


Reptiles: oO 


an 


6. 


Have you any suggestions for change of format or agenda at general 
meetings? 


Do you attend group meetings regularly? Yes/No 
Do you attend meetings of more than one group? Yes/No 
What aspects of group meetings attract you? 


When joining a new group have you felt welcome, and found it easy 
to become involved in the activities? 


If you no longer attend group meetings would you indicate reasons. 


Are you interested in reading reports of group activities in the Natura- 


list? Yes/No 
Do you consider that reports of group meetings and excursions should 
be written up in the Naturalist? Yes/No 


Would you care to comment on the Naturalist according to any of 
these aspects? 


Feature articles: 


Other articles: 


Reports of General Meetings: 


10. If you consider that the F.N.C.V. excursions once per month are not 
providing what you wish in the study of natural history, then what 
particular objectives do you think they should have? 


ij, Do you consider that the excursions once u month by subject groups 
provide the necessary activities? Yes/No 
If not, what activities would you prefer? 


Do you think that we have enough groups to cover all activities? Yes/No 
If not, what other groups do you consider necessary? 


13. If F.N.C.V. groups plan to work in conjunction with other groups or 
organizations outside the F.N.C.V. on research projects extending over 
months or years, would you find this more interesting than uncorrelated 


studies of various areas? Yes/No 
Would you be able to be a fairly consistent attender of such group 
meetings and excursions if such projects were undertaken? Yes/No 
i4, Do you need transport to the Herbarium for meetings? Yes/No 


If you do need transport or are able to give transport to other members 
please give your name, address and telephone number and say whether 
it is to give or obtain transport. 


IS. Are there any other aspects of the F.N.C.¥V. activities about which you 
would like to make recommendations? 


It is stressed that all members should fill in this questionnaire, and return 
iL as soon as possible. 

New members should not feel that a short acquaintance with club activi- 
lies limits the usefulness of their answers. We need their views and com- 
ments for future plans. 


FURTHER COMMENTS 


Common Fringe-myrtle (Calytrix tel- 
ragona), New Holland Daisy (Witta- 
jinia triloba), Slaty Sheoak (Casua- 
ying muelleriana), Wedge-leaf Hop 
Rush (Dodonea cuneata), Helipterum 
ywsen’, Erect Guinea-flower (Hib- 
jertia stricta), ‘Tiny Sunray ( Helip- 
rerum demissunr). The fascinating 
Wheel Fruit’ (Gyrastemon australa- 
sicus), Serub Pines, Fringed Heath- 
mvrile, Golden Pennants, Weeping 
Pittosporum and most exquisite of all 
ine silvery Desert Phebalium (Pheba- 
tum slandulosum Vat. hullatumy) 
joking under a hand lens as if a 
yiversmith had spent careful moments 
on the artefact-like scaly stems, 

The birds noted were White-browed 
Habblers, White - winged Choughs, 
Galahs, Mallee Ringnecks, an inquisi- 
wve Southern Serub-robin, and a 
Chestnut Quail-thrush. T also heard 
Magpies and a Butcher-bird, 

Having made a very small impres- 
yon on this track f had a feeling 
that 1 would not be satisfied until T 


had walked its length leisurely and 
carefully. If it had not been used 
regularly, then its flora and fauna may 
have been worth seeing. 

This germ of an idea gave way to 
the writing of letters to Mr. H. E. 
Tarr, Chairman of Wyperfeld Nat- 
ional Park Committee of Manage- 
ment, and to Rudd Campbell, Ranger 
of the Park, The former had walked 
from Yarto to Eastern Lookout in 
company with Ron Falla, John Landy 
and lan Moroshke some years ago: 
scrub-bashing a “direct” line by 
means of compass. This activity took 
twelve hours from 5.30 am, The 
answer from Rudd gave adyice which 
mainly hinged on choosing a day not 
too hot, and he estimated the distance 
as about eighteen miles. With this 
information [ gradually evolved a 
scheme, December and January would 
be too hot, and bird activity not so 
good as m the spring. The Septem- 
ber vacation would not allow the 
iweive hours needed to do the walk 


Fig, 1. Locality map of heginging of Ginap Track, 


September, 197] 
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in daylight: therefore T planned to 
do the walk in September and spend 
one night out. Camera, binoculits, 
and compass would be necessary and 
so Would food and water for a couple 
of days. As well as bedding, this made 
the Tucksack sufficient for my hack. 

There the idea Jay, sermi-dormant 
until kite ia the second term of 1969, 
when Allan Thomson suggested a 
spell im the best Victorian National 
Park. 1 felt much the same. 

We planned to meet there on Mon- 
day, 23 September, but having taken 
the same route as earher, we Iravelled 
through Avoca and St. Arnaud, and 
overtook Allan at Warracknibeal 
where he had stopped for the night, 
After accepting fis hospinility tor 
jfiernoon tea we headed towards 
Rainkow in uo flaming sunset that 
hythed road. sky, passengers ard pad- 
Jocks if a ruddy glow, As we drove 
up the gradual slopes the bitumen 
cresis wore rose halos, At Rainbow, 
which had a 24hour petrol service, 
we filled up oue tanks so that we 
would have a plentiful supply for 
reaching Wonga Hut Clearing, dew. 
ing along the trucks in the park, and 
reaching a petrol supply again 

It was dirk when we reaghed Me 
ormaumental gate, and were agreeably 
surprised to find’ biumen that grve 
us a smoath ride lo our camp site. 
We parked in our usual spot beside 
the Black Box with the distorted 
brinches, noting that the park had 
quite a population, and most of them 
varavanners. The time was 8 pum. 

Next day I wus awake at dawn, 
Magpies, Red Wiattle-birds, Galahs 
and Pardalotes cauld be heard, I 
walked \p the Brambrook track as 
fur as the fringe of River Red Gums 
around Lake Brambrook. The 1968 
pest proportions of Mediterranean 
Turnip had fortunately not heen 
repeated. ‘Twigey Guinea-fllower and 
Fringed Heath-myrtle were plentiful. 
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bur tbe Tea Tree in mast case 
though it had come inte full blooy 
u shor! time before, had a rather 
dishevelled, withered appearance. Fiy, 
big kangaroos made aff looking quik 
chestnut in the morning sun. I is not 
surprising that some visitors report t 
the Ranger thal there are “Big Red 
in the park, Variable Groundsel iad 
gay splashes of gold. aad looked 
its best this year, The Devil's Pooty 
were hardly chat. One had a fey 
square ubeles of Water and the ofher 
a few square feet. There were no be 
visitors Us line, To owent over the 
next hill — iWwo more kangansos fied 
Pwo Pink Cockuloos lamled, to breat 
fust i a Serub Pine, but a Magpie 
chased them away and out of sigin 
A scuttle behind a tea tree attracted 
me, and bt did a half cireuit, The 
presumed bird did the same, 1 re 
peated my accion. So did it 

Six limes we Went round the | yul- 
berry bush" withour a sight, then he 
flew ou dozen vards and was lost 
1 gave up and remained the tack. 

There, a dozen yards away, was 


my elusive biel watehing =me—o 
Chestnul Quailethrash, Amd! sa we 
stood regarding each other oll J 


Mlifred and the handsaiye bird flew 
uwav will) a quow Familiar sound, | 
headed hack ( carry, Mogiing Srsieally 
or aurally, Redkbacked Purnrots, Grey 
Wuleher-bird, Rineweck Parrots, 
White Cockutoos, Grey Thnehe, 
Kovkaburras, Rufous Whistler, ‘Tree 
Martins, a Fantail Cuekon. Raves, 


Crested Pigeons, Gilahs, Brews 
Thornbills and 4 family of Black 
backed Wrens, The thale was 4 


superbly clad beaury, and would be 
better named the Hne-throated Wren. 
and except for his silwery-bluc sile- 
whiskers tis blue was mire @f 4 lilac. 

Allan and his wile annved abot 
midday and we walked across Mi 
Mattingley to jom the Lake Brant 
brook track and reach Devil's Pools 
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On the way we added more birds to 
our list. Brown-headed Honeyeaters, 
Striated «=Pardalotes, Chestuut-tailed 
and Red-tailed Thornbills, Grey Cur- 
ruwong, White-browed Babbler, Pere- 
gone Falcon (maybe the one that 
yes the disused Wedge-tailed Eagle's 
nest. in the big gum tree ut the foot 
of Plagstaff Hill),  White-cared 
Honeyeater, Brown Hawk, Spiny- 
rheeked Honeyeater, Bronze Cuckoo, 
Gilbert Whistlers and Regent Parrots. 

‘c approached the mse whove 
Pevil's Paols add saw for us, an un- 
known bird feediog beneath a Slen- 
der Pine. We watched if for more 
than five minutes as o fed at the 
hase of the tree anal flew to perch on 
«4 low branch, By the tme m@ had 
flown to a distant dead tree, wnd was 
again watched, it was fairly accurately 
observed, That evening we searched 
unsuccessfully through all of the hird 
books including Brigadier Officer's 
new one on Flyeatchers that had 
been brought ro our notice thal mern- 
img, Tomast acdrit that im spite of our 
notes we could not ageee on which 
bird we had seen, To thought it had 
« brownish-erey buck: but Allan was 
adamant that il was grey. 

Duriny the nht, made bright by 
a fll root, TO added Nightyaes, 
Mopokes and Spur-wirtged Plovers to 
my tally. 

On 26 August, the magpres had 
been calling since 4.30, Bayt tL wis 
rather Tater than thet when we teaded 
jor Bastem Lookwut where we wenlit 
walk und Jook for Lowan oests) On 
the way we saw a Chestiut-breasted 
Shelduek tke aff in a great hurey 
Near to the Lookout there seemed te 
mw such a hullubslow fram Pathe 
Cuckoos that we stopped the car to 
vestigate, There were at least three 
Of the birds in The area, and this 
displeased the Yellow plumed Honey- 
eaters, The latter having prodded one 
of thom out a particular tree desistedt 
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their attacks and the cuckoo settled 
down to u breakfast of large, juicy, 
hairy caterpillars. Brown  Tree- 
creepers. shrilled, Scissor Grinders 
grated gulturally, and Red-backed and 
Mulga parrots enjivence the scene. A 
pair of Brown Flycatchers sang 
melodiously. Here we could have 
watched ihe birds all day with hirdly 
an interruption but we Kept to our 
plan and followed that fire break 
track called Lowan Track, We cov- 
ered about five miles withour sighting 
a mound er a hid which eventually 
proved to be our own fault. A new 
plant sighted was Prasranthern aspala- 
thoides With jts attractive scarlet 
flowers growing on the low dark 
green bushes. 

Tt wis a glorious day: blue sky, 
little cloud and a tenperature in the 
low eightics “PE could take a lot ot 
this” said Allan, 7 agreed 

Under Allan’s tuition 1 had learned 
the call of a Crested Bell-bird. We 
both heard one call at the same mom- 
ent gud deeided to track it, We lef 
the track gome North with the sun 
at 10 o’clock and taking frequent 
compass bearings (for being lost 
once wes enough), LP you take ¢hil- 
dren 1@ these places 1 would be it 
sound schente Iw teach them this sort 
ef oracticul path-finding. We walked 
wt least a quarter of @ mile appar 
ently followiny that faint, chusive wad 
possibly yentinloqual call, ‘Then the 
cull stopped al we turned about, 

On the way hack & couple of gull 
grunts directed us to look and see 
«4 Mallee Fowl Tt did not wait for 
an iitroduenon hut made otf, al- 
ihkouvh Tn no great haste, Near to 
the rack a Yellow-tuiled Pordalote 
called pawerfitly, standing ow tiptoe 
for each “Tu Tu", and stretching 50 
vigorausly as lo make a erest appest 
on the top of us head, We were back 
at the trick and soon met up wiih 
ihe girls, Simone was investigating i 
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bird making a throaty “Chrung 
Cheuwig’, We joined the search and 
soon found the caller — au White 


eared Honeyeater. This differed trom 
the usual “Quilp Quip’ that we 
knew, During our visit this former 
call wus heard miuny tines in differ 
ent paris of the park On our way 
back to the car We found or original 


objective —a large domed working 
Lowen mound, Its diameter was 30 


feet and its height 3 feet 6 mehes. 
The mound had been opened by 
the birds, digging w moult so us to 
leave a central smaller mound three 
fect in diameter. The moat wis one 
foot deep and one fool wide, As we 
watched, the heat of the sun dried 
the sand causing it to trickle into the 
moat. The mound was only ten paces 
from the track. Someone wondered 
if there Were eggs i it. This raised 
yinte a disturbing thought in my 
mind. Our society has for years been 
4 “Keep off the grass’, “Don't 
touch” sociwty where the eyes alone 


have been used for most ohservy 
tonal learning, the new scence 
course soon tO be introduced mto 


Plate 1. 


Vietoriin Primary Schools stress, 
participatory activity us a part of 
learning, which in¢lides touching 


This may be good instruction to mak 
a person totally aware of his or hey 
environinent, but the result would by 
Cajustrophtic if some person took thy 
literally and fore a Lowan mound to 
jieces inun effort to discover whether 
ur not oul contamed epges. What 4 
shocking thought! The new approach 
io science will have to show that 
man is HOt all important and that 
all ereaiures have their rights, wn if 
one Wants to discover the presence al 
eyes in it Lowan mound there ure 
really omuch more scientific und 
patient ways of doing this than tear 
me it to preces 

As we walked buck « bird with 
a clockwork4tike Mapping flight flew 
aeross the track and perehed with 


view. Two pars of binocular 
focused On tt, This Was the bird 
thar we had seen yesterday near 
Devil's Pools = while evebrow iil 


Wack eur streak quite visible. Jt was 
w Black-eared Cuckoo, T had to adm 
that this bird wus more grey than 


= 
eo ——= 


4a) Se & ’ 
Working Lowan mound near track to Fastern Lookout 
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brown but later, by exarmning skins 
sihe National Museum, it was found 
that all the skins had a brownish 
dheen. Th is & great pity that we have 
qv bird book which is completely 
wiiable for our Australian Birds. 
One day, perhaps, one will he pro- 
duced with illustrations and text to 
uke « field observer's work much 
osier than it is now, That evening 
on Mt. Mattingley, Allan heard 7s 
call and saw the cuckoo again, Mt. 
Myuingley was pretty with Tea Tree. 
Fame Heath (Styphelia befrit) and 
Brush Heath (Brachylonta ericoides) 
in flower, ‘Uhe Sheoakes were tinged 
with a dainty brown. 

That evening | packed my ruck 
wk wal cheeked that I had what 1 
weeded for the Ginap Track walk, 
Jonorrow moming should find me at 
he Yano end of the track. 

The Magpies called me just before 
dawn und — obediently rose and 
walked the shart distance to M1, 
Mawingley. As it grew light Black- 
hacked Wrens heeame active ans 
Yellow-winged Honeyeaters fed on 
ihe bunksias. I heard the Black- 
cared Cuckoo call. A few drops of 
min fell. The sky was quite light so 
} took the slivht shelter olfered by 
the riallees expecting it to stop. ft 
became 4 sharper shower and soon 
wis pelting down, ff was tou wer fo 
Walch spectacles and hinocwlars 
were blurred with rain, | went back 
ar the van to change; 4 wise i belared 
decision, as the rin vontinued fll 
must mnidday, souking (he atea with 
TY points. Quambatoak had more 
than two jaches wad all of Ihe state 
lad is stvure. Several vans deeided 
leave, hot only reached the gate, 
for the slight grade trom the pate 
Was a quaymire The drivers sensibly 
(ured around and returned to Wonga 
Mut to wait, but Allan wher bad tn 
Urgent! appoimtment at Mildura fourk 
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off swithout tis caravan for twenty 
miles of sliding, skidding, swerving 
and probably etirsing until the bitu- 
men began, 

The projected walk would now 
have to be done alone, and then not 
until the area had dried a Jittle, and 
the sky had become less threatening, 

By early afternoon the sun was 
shining, and 1 decided to investigate 
a new fire break track whieh had 
recently heen graded. It led west 
int “ne man’s land”, then forth, and 
finally east to reach Pine Plains Gate. 

This was no car track, especially in 
its present condition, and gumboots 
were needed for walking. Birds were 
very active, There were White Cocka- 
toos and Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes, 
and more churring Brown Tree- 
creepers in the Black Box section 
than IT hal previously heard. A puzz- 
ling small brown bird with a white 
wing margin and a rusty patch at the 
front of the bead had me confused 
untl later at the museum, it matched 
with the skin of a Red-capped Robin 
of jindelerminate sex. Possibly a 
brighter female or an immatuce mile. 
After a mile of open Black Box and 
River Red Gum where kangaroos 
Wrowsed, Striated Pardalotes called, 
and Regent Parrots perched aloft, the 
track cradually climbed on to a 
pinteau of light mallee and bunk- 
sies, The ground was alight with 
much Varinble Groundsel, Io the 
uces were Ringnecks, Blick-backed 
Wrens and Pallid Cuckoas. J 
decided to turn buck faving seen 
@ glimpse of a glorious “garden”. T 
had commented previously that the 
dune vevetabon west of Black Flal 
was becoming hazardous, being head 
high and truckless. Here there was a 
yond remote tack and one could 
leuwe it Safely as the new growth 
fidt aot yet reached four feet in most 
cases. I planned to see this area al 
dawit on the torrow, 
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By dint of an early rise, an early 
hreakfast. und «a drive through the 
misty predawn, | was able to be 
walking through ihe box and gum 
sections in bright moonlight, The 
stall box leaves made a fine lracery 
against the sky while the dark trunks 
looked like black slits in the faint 
light, Birds already calling included 
Pallrd Crekoos, Willy Wagtails. Mag- 
pics, Parrots, Wrens, Kookaburras 
and athers not recognised - slowed 
to a stop when 4 powerful whistling 
close by wis answered by 4 low “hu- 
hoo”, 1 waited until it was light 
cnough to see an immacuhite Golden 
Whistler still vibrating with song, and 
still being answered by his demure 
mate, 

The sun was now up but not 
visible. as the aeisture from the 
drenched ground had risen to produce 
a blanketing mist. The fine globules 
of moisture clothed the grass, Inaves 
and banksia cones and festooned the 
many orb webs. Tt was difficult to 
avoid destruction of these deheate 
conceninic patterns when leaving the 
track, Sore were slung in the forks 
ol branches, while others by means 
ef horimootol nes extended Map-tike 
from vertical sticks. Another web 
which resenibled a space-frame con- 
sisted of numerous nght-ungled tri- 
angles of web lying in various plincs, 
and dipping into a funnnel that led 
jo a hole. One balBinch hole con- 
tained 4 brownish wolf-like spider 
that carne to his front doe to study 
me with hirge eyes, bul refused 10 
come out. 

The moon, still a glow in the 
mist, had its halo replaced by a semi- 
circle of light—almost a moonbow. 
The area was like a newly planted, 
well stocked garden, Muntries spread- 
ing, Desert Banksia in flower, younz 
mallee cucalypts with fresh tips, 
much Cullitris regeneration, Baeckea 
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erasstiolia, Shrub Violet, — Flexite 
Hakea, Guinca Mowers and Bly: 
Boronia, A kangaroo on the thick 
sat patently until Thad almoss 
serewed the telelens Of the eiimera, 
then bounded away. Wrens appeared 
close by and then a well carnoy 
Nayed striated bird with a weren-tike 
plume of 4 tuil jumped up and down 
in au dangle of banksia stems, singing 
as energetically 4s it moved—s 
Suriated Grass Wren, Chestnut-tailed 
Thornbills flew inte the low mallee, 
while a flock of  Lawiy-crownat 
Honeyeulers “pip-pipped and chased 
hither ond thither, now near. now fal, 
hut never in one place long enough 
to buve themselves photographed, 

One is ulways loth to turn back 
in such an area knowing that so 
many treasures remain to be dis- 
covered, and that a few more steps 
way provide the clues leading 
them. However, Poqwenned back down 
the track to the car, and on to the 
van Where Simone and Heather were 
working in a “‘dedieated™ manner on 
matriculation studies, That afternoon 
| persuaded the studious ores to pul 
aside their books wad come as far 
us Round Lake, We walked tulf ihe 
nature trail then tracked werdss the 
hare dry lake where Pipits walked 
jerkily and a Spurwinged Plover 
culled seratchily as if senfehed the 
lakeside vegetation, A track Had been 
worn by many fee: over the new 
dume and as far as the first high 
dune te the West, Hore P noted Rest 
backed Purrots. White-rumpest Min 
ors, White-eared Honeyerters, Chest 
miltailed Thornbills, Ringueek Pate 
rows, and Red Wattle-birds, On the 
way back » solitary Pink Cuckutoo 
flew overhead 

We completed the nature walk, !u! 
if wis Hot the same is UW had been, 
Human interference had caused a 
real loss of ifs natural integrity. In 
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previous articles in this magazine 
wi (8) 1963, and BS (10) (11) 1968, 
j had commented on the value of 
ese trails. Even then | felt that 
there may he some disadvantages. 
This Round Lake trail in our te- 
male park, cleverly as it was designed, 
pus Suffered from tramping feet and 
plucking fingers, Although only a few 
fect) Wamp im each instance, and 
wily small pieces are plucked, the 
overtll result has been spoilage, with 
jhe disappearances of many of the 
specific items marked in the booklet, 
Perhaps if the trail was re-routed 
every so often, and the markers 
woved to fresh vantage points, Then 
he present trail would regenerate: but 
jhis would involve a great amount of 
Work, tog much fo expect of any 
Ranger or Committee of Manage- 


ment. The present car route his not 
suffered to the same extent, as most 
observation is done visually without 
leaving vehicles, ahd my comments 
do not apply to it, On Mt. Mattingley 
u few pegs may indicate that same- 
one is thinking of putting in a further 
walking trail) There ure rare plants 
und animals in that area so casily 
reached oo foot from Wonga Hut. 
and a Nature Trail here muy destroy 
exactly what it sets oul to preserve. 
Walking trails, while worth a try. are 
not proving effective and are really 
not essential, Armed with Ross Gur- 
net's book, and National Park liters- 
ture: und helped by the Ranger and 
other more knowledgeable campers. 
ihe newcomer will soon pick up a 
working knowledge of the fara and 
fauna, 


Tit Ginap TRACK 


At 9 am. on 29 August, 1 Was 
at last within sight @f the Yarto Sila 
io the North East. The map (Pie, 2) 
indicates the route Which UL followed, 
and differs from the one at the hack 
of “The Vegetation of Wyperfeld 
Natwnal Park’. The first left-hand 
fork is not the track that Heads south 
lu Faster Lookout. Thrs frach leads 
Ww Loder Clearing. Dust outsule the 
perk Rufous Songdarks were singe 
i, onk as T moved west 1 heared 
Willy Waptnils, Pallid Cuckoos and 
Grey Therhes A Chestput Quuil- 
dish wylked slowly across the 
tack, 1 fount the purple patch of 
Racckea seen last year, Golden Pen- 
fants in heavy bid gave promise of 
heuwiy ohead, A dead Galah m a 
Colorful splash of feathers gave no 
vue 1 its untimely end. New Hol- 
land Daisy was vet in bud, T passed 
dense communities of Broombush: 
smelled the heavy perfume of Wal- 
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jowa in massed flower. with the soft 
tips waving in the breeze; and noted 
the tight green heads of Grey Malga. 
Velvet-hush was similarly in bud. 
White-browed Babblers bounced, hid, 
then scattered cackling ws T moved 
on, They were frequent on this walk. 
A large Tawny Frogmouth floated 
silently ucross my path, A pail of 
Yellow -plimed Honeveaters was 
seen, the first of many on this trek. 
“Quilp, quilp” called 4 Whitecared 
Honeventer. A silent bird which sat 
immwbile proved later to be a Mors- 
field Bronze Cuckoo. Jacking the 
metalhe sheen often jllustrated. 
Towrds midday a large patch of 
flawering Hakea Wattle cume into 
view and fear it 1 saw my first pair 
of Purple-backed Wrens. They were 
busy fecding in bushes of Moonah, 
As T walehed, a sudden clameur in 
a Serub Pine was caused by a group 
of Babblers {apparently the — resi- 
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dents). and a pair of Yellow-plumed 
Honeyeaters which were investigating 
their ownership. A Grey Thrush also 
flew in. It, as most of the Grey 
Thrushes. here, seemed larger, greyer, 
and appeared to have an aggressively 
thrust out beak as it called in a loud 
voice. 

Ten minutes Jater I walked 
through a zone of Porcupine Grass 
and Manna Acacia (A, microcarpa) 
which was ubout to flower. 

During the next half hour as 1 
moved along, | was impressed with 
the large lowered Olearia pimelcoides 
with its spoon shaped leaves and the 
beautiful shrubs of yellow-flowered 
Phebalium. Here too were many 
Weeping Pittosporums and one Red 
Wattle-bird. 

] reached the first turn off which 
led south to Lunar Clearing. At the 
corner, a movement accompanied by 
a twittering led my binoculars to a 
pair of tiny birds with wren-like tails 
and blue faces. One had a blue throat 
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too, and a distinctive rufous crown. 
} had never seen them before and 
later, in examining the books, con- 
cluded that they were more like the 
Rufous-Crowned Wren than — the 
Mallee Emu-wren. 1 waited until | 
saw the skins and found that once 
again the pictures were unreliable. 
The colour difference between crown 
and back is quite distinct, 

The next sighting was a female 0 
an immature Rufous Whistler and 
another three of the stalwart Cire) 
Thrushes, I was following the track 
to the Lunar Clearing, and on the 
left of the track noted the scattered 
remains of a Lowan Mound. Many 
Turpentine Bushes were here, Will 
Wagtails were heard distantly and 
then quite near, The track looped like 
a huge question mark and [ was in 
the clearing. 

Magpies and Willy Wagtails had 
taken advantage of the open habitat. 
The little dam was quite full, and i 
party of Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters 
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aas having wt frolic in the water and 
jyssing amongst the branehes of 
aeurby trees, As 1 ute lunch T saw 
wy first patrot, a Ringneck perched 
in. a pine; and then a second, a Reg: 
ent, fying over like a black and yel- 
low dart. A few spots of rain made 
overlapping circles on the surface of 
the dam. 

At 2 p.m, L left Lunar Clearing. 
and When back on the main track, | 
qored more Turpentine Bush and 
masses. of Early Naney. Another 
Horsticld Bronze Cuckoo was seen. 
The day was still good for walking. 
wit the sun's rays obscured by 
trick grey clouds, 

Soon u Scrub Robin emerged from 
» Porcupine Grass tunnel and ad- 
vyteed along a branch to within a 
low feet of me. ‘The tunnel’s mouth 
was framed with a mass of Clubmass 
Daisy-bush. 

Walking steadily, but ivest)gating 
any sight or sound, | passed a belt 
wf thick Serub Pine where wrens 
were twittering but refused to show 
ihemselves. 

As T passed the junction with Eagle 


Track, a White-cared Honeyeater 
signalled my approach, Two big 


SeTlzdnas 
scrub with 


crushed off through the 
a thump from their tads 


Pinte 2, 
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Two minutes later I passed another 
track, this one leading south to Eas 
tern Lookout. Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrikes called from the thick trees 
and I saw one of what sounded like 
a large number. The Miners were 
more obvious, heralding my moves 
with cries of alarm and flying back- 
wards and forwards across the track. 

By mid-afternoon, I reached Balak 
Clearing on the right of the track, 
which was just an empty green space 
with no animal activity apparent. 

As I Walked on, a piping sound 
was heard by the track, Its origin was 
tracked to a small well-hidden bird 
The parents, a pair of Yellow-plumed 
Honeyeaters, wert agitated and 
showed this in flight and voice. but 
in spite of these remonstrations the 
young one refused to fly even when I 
approached to within two feet. It had 
probably only just left (he nest and 
was in the middle of flying lesson 
number one, 

© hundred vards further on | came 
to Ringneck Clearing which was 
similar to the last clearing. In the 
mallee by this clearing, o lLowan 
erunted, walked, ran, sprinted, and 
taking off whirred through the trees 
like iu rocket, Masquitoes were 


hecoming active. Two Willy Wagtals 


scolded me and a couple of Kan- 


yaroos ¢rashed away through the 
serub. 

By 4 pam. the largest clearing lay 
before and behind me! Nightjar 


Clearing ilso spread on both sides 
of the track, Red Waltle-birds were 
in the trees on the roargin of this 
clewring and the open area was not 
deserted, for a Magpie was in resi- 
dence, 

Just alter leaving the clearing, a 
vociferous cacophony ahead of me 
directed my binoculars at a graup of 
parrots sweeping head high towyreds 
me and energetieally enguged in con- 
versation, Whether the conversation 
was ¢asuul or a device for direction 
finding ond formation preservation 1 
do not know, but I had the distinet 
sensation that very shortly - would 
he impaled on a number of beaks and 
prepured to duck. At abou! bwenty 
yards the formation split, and withour 
losing a syllable, swept right ond left 
to rejoin behind me and continue 
their airhorme discussion as they pur- 
sued their clear track to the east. 

1 suw four more Yellow-plumed 
Honeyealers, Two of them were 
youngsters hut their flying — hae 
reached a higher standard thaw the 
perched one seen before, They were 
making use Of this skill to pester 
their parents by continued pursuit 
and loud calls for food, 

An elusive Crested’ Bellbird was 
heard quite clearly but faintly, There 
was always the templation to try and 
sight this bird. This however was not 
the time oar place. 

T came to Emu Clearing; smaller 
than Nightjar Cleanng. bul larger 
that the other two, it was totally 
different from the three of them. Ii 
was flat, damp, and desolate, com 
pared with the cheerlul mallee, 
Where the track sloped into the 
clearing, and Jater where 1 rose oul 
of it, were fringes of Weeping Pitto- 
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Sporum amd seedlings in abundance 
of that speeies. The elearing had 
tew of these Pillosparums and soi 
small ‘Turpentine bushes but larg 
damp patches were devoid of qi 
Veretation, 1 Was glad to move yp 
again and into the Mallee.  evep 
thongh the track had begun to elinb, 
Avother pair of Purple-backed 
Wrens was noted as well as a kip 
giiroo on the track ahead, Ten rin. 
ures luter and still climbing, T enteres 
a denise zone of Moonah with patches 
of Porcupine Grass. In one of these 
patches stood a small mallee, and 
elimpsing a slight movement, woe 
lucky (fo aim the binoculars at the 
right spot youd foeus on a Shy Heath 
wren. Like most of these small wrens 
it did ner stay in sight for any great 
length ot time, bul m ty glimpse 
the white wing patch was quite dis- 
eoruihle. 

At 5.00 pi, a Grey ‘Thrush sang 
un evening sole, and taking his advice 
I Gnshing my pack and flexed my 
aching shoulders. Choosing a clan 
patch to the leeward side of a dense 
low-hbrunehed Moonah, I belaved like 
a Lowan and swept together ull the 
odjicent lmose Titer to create w six 
inch mattress. The wide shee © 
polythene T carned was long enol! 
to cover this mattress, make a small 
vertical windbreak, ami then [od 
back in lein-to fashion to serve as - 
cover for the sleeping bap As | 
finished that job it was put to the 
test us light rain fell for half an hour, 
The gear remained dry, As T supped « 
Serub Rebin called. Two Regent 
Parrots perched across the track for 
a few moments before deciding 
roast. clsewhere. 

By 6.30 it was mearly durk, atv 
with daylight almost twelve houn 
away | wondered how tyuch sleep 
[ could absorb, T put my head down 

1 had just shone my toreh on my 
watch and having been under the 
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npression. T had slept for hours was 
quire surprised to find jt was only 
x p¢lock. [I nibbled a couple of 
sscuits and put my head down apiin. 

At 10,30 pom. T was wide awake. 
yw had a snack and a hot donk of 
ovffee. Having had more than half 
my usual amount of sleep, | let my 
thoughts wander Over 4 whole range 
of aleas. A persistent though! dealt 
woh the comments of friends and 
squyintances when they became 
ware of my intentions fo “go it 
sone” in the bush, The frequent 
comment was, “What? By yourself?" 
om aso, “TE coald never do that!” 
Apparently there was something un- 
nalural about my behwviewr. Ever 
sinc mma stood Up on all fours and 
hegan fy develop his eyes und brain 
at the expense of his other senses 
te has not been satisfied to look out 
and enjoy the myriads of visual 
opportunities. T knew why some 
people wondered bow J could stand 
‘ye darkness and the siletice, ‘To so 
wary, silence reverberates with the 
intern! mutterings and = imagined 
soars; while the darkness 1s lit with 
the bright flashes and coloured flak 
of fevered imagination. Toa me, man 
i an eXtenson of the animal kine 
dom; one af them: Different in dee. 
ree hur oot in kind and snl a part 
of ath watwral evolution. So as a part 
of thes nutiral Kingdom T lay there 
it the darkness content ty le a purl 
of this creat system and anil eager 
Te learn mere of its ereaturgs, 

Ar 3.00 ath. although still dark 
and @ jitde chilly, I had aw night's 
sleep behind me; so decidedt to move 
olf dark of fot, The sun won well 
twlow the horizou and the moon far 
from bnght behind the masking 
clouds, but the track was quite vis- 
ie. A Pallid Cuckoo called, Moving 
along with the torch Mashing occa- 
sianally, and reflecting from the 
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yellow and white of Hibbertia and 
Micromyrtus, I disturbed two silent 
winged birds that moved away with 
4 gruff barking sound. 

About an hour later | passed a 
irack to the tight. This track leads 
io Merithan Gate. and js part of the 
old bullock track from Hopetoun to 
Pine Plains. 

As Magpies started to call, T passed 
another track. This one was used by 
Rudd Campbell, the Ranger, before 
the better wacks were made. 

By 4.30, I reached the most undu- 
lating country that f had traversed on 
the Ginap Track, and even by the 
waning moon I could see that the 
mallee scrub had given way to 
spaced bulokes on the hillsides. The 
kangaroos that T disturbed thumped 
away, For some time my eyes had 
been peering left and right at the 
dark outlines of the Vegettion and T 
regretted missing part of what I had 
set out to sce. The bulokes made # 
good windbreak, #0 T brewed a cup 
of cottee and brenkfasted. 

Good light was suTl more than an 
hour away. and T felt that ta walk 
ou would be adding to what T had 
already missed: and to sit and wait 
was nol to my Viking either, So T 
made pry deeision, parked my pack 
beside the buloke, and with camera 
and bmeculars set otf Yo retrace my 
steps. “The sky was niuch less over 
east now with the toon, stars ald 
some Geuds clearly visible. 

Wrenk begin tr twoter, and by 
6.15 Chad reached my sleeping place, 
Many birds were calliig now in the 
pale dawn; bwo culled aeross the 
track apparently to cach other. They 
continued ta call in the diraiess burt 
when it becwhe hight enough for me 
to use the binoculars, they became 
silent and eluded me, 

Shorily, I came to that section of 
ihe track where my torch had picked 
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up the yellows and the whites, The 
track was liberally dotted with Elihe 
bertia and Micromyrtus and wus an 
ornamental delight. The edges of this 
attractive section Were picked our with 
the red stems of Plexile Hakea, Not 
far away a While-cated Honeyeater 
called, 

With my second, but first daylight 
journey aver, this section of the track 
was rewarding and thus justified by 
my secant sighting of the Mallee 
Emu-wrens, Wf any readers make this 
(rip and see nothing else but these 
miniatures of or avifauna you will 
cortuuinly count ib worthwhile, 

Av this time, I heard the farntest 
sound thac has ever impinged upen 
my cerdrims. In fact | thought at 
first that my ears were producing 1 
in opposition to the silence of the 
area, But, no! These faint squeaks 
came from some bird that hugged 
the Porcupine Grass. 1 dul have a 
glimpse of brown movement but not 
enough for jdentitication. 

Close by. o solitary Ringneck walk- 
ing amidst the Guinea flowers wits 
having a breakfast of gold and brawn 
as it delicately nipped petals and 
cupsules, 

The first ray of sun for the day it 
two White Cockatoos, In the next hall 
hour many birds were seen, The best 
sightings were Pink Cockatoos and 
Rufous Songlarks. | watched a group 
of Rlack-faced Cuckoo-shrikes, while 
some Chestnut-talled Thornbills 
worked over the tree beside me, Some 
good specimens of Pimelea stricta and 
Dodonaea arenuata Were seen iy this 
section, Presently 1 came to the Bul- 
oke hillsides with many plants of Aus- 
tral Bugle still in bud. Amidst the 
huloke was a smal) patch of Lypical 
mallee with plenty of Burr-daisles but 
little grass. Here a bachelor group 
of Red-backed Parrots moved, forag- 
ing for food with one Ringneck at a 
short distance, 
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The next hillside was clothed jp y 
dense serub of Mallee Bitter-bush 
wnd, hidden Crom sight, maty wre 
called. They sounded like the Black. 
backed Wrens but TE wanted to. be 
certain, Por fifteen minutes | hiniel 
hither wel thither, hearing but not 
seeing them, | had the feeling the 
they watched me when my back wa 
fumed but quickly slipped our of 
sivibt When | taeed them, 

Two Pallid Cuckoos called as they 
flew and perched aloft in a tall dead 
tree, 

By 9.00 wan., the cloud had dim- 
inished greatly, vod the sun wa 
warn. Twas wilking along a straighl 
track now that wis Manked by River 
Real Guns und Black Box. This must 
he the extreme emt of the “flood” 
plain of Lake Brambrook. Every 
quarter of a mile or so, separate 
Nocks of White-winged Choughs gaw 
their alarm calls, und soil whistling, 
mounted fo safe high perches. There 
were young Weeping Pillosporums 
here, and mach Creamy Stackhousia, 
Rufous Whistters, Butcher Birds ani! 
a small flock of zigzagging and 
apparently ¢razed Galahs added to 
the scene, T looked up us a PiOk 
Cockatoo few over, add the ahead 
to where the Ginup Track min ante a 
‘T.junetion. Here fF turned lett, end 
south, From the scattered Gum ane 
Box country, there was a change & 
widalating dunes with Mallee wad 
Yea Tree. Spiny-cheeke Honeyeuters 
were abundant here, 

A jitde further south - met two 
more Walkers, who were photograph: 
ing subspecies of plants, £ stnyed 19 
chat awhile as a Nankeon Kestrel 
circled overhead. 

The dunes dipped down here Io 4 
small plain with some very large 
Bulokes, and then climbed to a yal 
lage point which allowed me 16 see 
Iriendly Flogstall Mill, The ram of 
ihe other duy had so invigorated the 
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fey Trees that they had lost their 
look and the blossom 
with masses of bees and 
hover flics, From here to the main 
East-West track that connects Fas- 
ren Lookout and Wonga Hut, was 
hut a short distance, and [ disturbed 
seven large kangaroos, | had the tele- 
photo lens at the ready, but was not 
iajerestéd in the small rear shots that 
presented themselves. I was on the 
main track now and only a mile from 
hse when a kangaroo came from 
behind a Red Gum and sat facing 
me. [ was able to take this pose as 
well as one more in full flight as he 
hounded away. 

At 11.35 [I reached the van 
was greeted by the girls. 

Two more incidents of the rest of 
ihe visit to Wyperfeld are very clear 
in my mind. The first was Rudd 
Cumpbell’s wide grin when be saw 
that f had returned safely, 

the second occurred when a half 
dozen emus were wandering over 
Wonga Hut plain very close to the 
camps, and a new caravan came to 
a halt. Hardly had it stopped, than 
iwo small children appeared, crusts 


withered 
swarmed 


and 


Wlate 3. 


Hlack-faced 
Mallee 
Kingani 

in, thehr 
hetween 
Eusterts 
Lookout 

and 

Wonoga Hut 
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in fists and heading towards the graz- 
ing emus. Risking the danger of inter- 
fering between parent and child and 


of giving the latter a traumatic 
experience that might persist into 
adulthood, I gave a yell, and sug- 


vested that the emus were doing a 
good job of feeding themselves, ‘and 
that the human approach would repel 
rather than attract them. [ then had 
a chat with the parents, and it trans- 
pired that they had expected Wyper- 
feld to be a sort of extensive Heales- 
ville or Tidbinbilly. The conversation 
was agreeably fruitful. 

The next morning I took a short 
walk to Mt. Mattingley, where the 
carly morning sun rays lit Flagstaff 
Hill; and the mallee for many miles 
was softly wrapped in a grey swirling 
Jayer of mist, Down from the crest 
IL went with Yellow-winged Honcy 
eaters flitting from banksia to banksia 
and @ loud-voiced Scrub Robin shout- 
ing as T headed for the van, break- 
fast, and the move home. 

Wyperfeld had let me into a few 
more of its secrets, but there remain 
ever sO many more to share. 
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Victorian Non- 


marine Molluscs 


No, 5 


Brian J. 


Two species of Jarge operculate 
freshwater vastropeds are included in 
the Victorian list by virtue of their 
occurrence in the River Murray. Un- 
like most of our non-marine gastro- 
pods (which are advaneed molluses 
with a lung and are therefore termed 
pulmonates), these two species are 
more primitive in ancestry and more 
closely related to the marine gastro- 
pods than to the other freshwater 
forms. They are easily recognised by 
the presence of an oval dise of horny 
material on their “tail” which forms 
a sort of “front door” on the shell 
when the animal retreats into it. This 
is the operculum, and the animals 
can therefore be termed operculates. 
A series of small black opereulates 
Which inhabit coastal streams and 
lakes will be the topic for a later 
article. However, two large unrelated 
species inhabit the whole of the 
Murray-Darling River Basin and may 
extend into northern Victoria in some 
north-flowing streams. 


Plotiopsis balonnensis (Conrad, 1850) 

This is an clongate, spiral shell 
about 25 mm in length which varies 
in colour from olive green to a dark 
greeny brown with dark red or brown 
streaks and dots. It has distinct spiral 
sculpture on the shell, and in most 
specimens a series of raised ridges 
or nodules occur on the shoulder of 
each whorl. In large specimens the 
upex or protoconch of the shell is 
often broken off. Little is known of 
its way of life. It belongs to the 
fumily Thiaridae. 
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Smiry? 


Notopala hanteyi (Priuenteld, 1862) 

This is a large. solid,  globnly- 
shell with a length of about 25 pp 
It has a dark green to brownish perp. 
siracum with a microscopic sculptuy 
of granose tirae. The animal is copy. 
mon in the mud of rivers and inhabiy 
the Murray-Darling Basin. Othe 
species in the genus live in Queens 
land and the Northern Territory. Thy 
animal is unusual in that it keeps jis 
exes in als body where they hateh 
the young being born alive, Thi 
species belongs to the fumily Vivi. 
puridae, 


*Commior of lowertehrtes 
Vicloria 


Malone! Musee + 


Plotiopsis balonnensis 
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Fig. 2) Netepala hanter 


(raed by Miss Rhylliy Plan 
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The Aboriginal Axe-stone Quarry 


at Mount William near Lancefield 
by D. A. Casiy® 


We are indebted to the publishers of the Bush Ina News, Offietil Journal ot 
jie Gisborne and District Historical Society, tor permission to reprint the follawing 
yicle Which appeared in that journal for March-April, 1971. 


The Aborigines have been in Aus- 
alin tor a Very long time indeed, 
certainly for 20,000 years and prob- 
ably for considerably. longer than this. 
Onginally their stone tmplements were 
jinply pieces of stone with crudely 
chipped cutting or chopping edges. 
Later they made many finer and im- 
proved sorts of implements burt all 
with working edges which were 
merely chipped to shape by trimming 
hem With uo hammer stone. Later 
sill Urey wdopted the techniqhe of 
ynmilite them to shape by rubbmeg 
jhe against some hard abrasive 
stone SO that if was possible to pro- 
juve a much better and more effi- 
cent culling edge. Tt ts not krown 
wot when ground edge implements 
were first generally adopted in Aus- 
cali but it was an comparatively 
rent tines. When Europeans first 
came to South-eusteru Austraha the 
yound-edge stone axe Was the almost 
wiversal stune implement of the 
natives, These so-called axes were 
moynted on short wooder handles, 
which were bent around them, and to 
which chey were fixed with resin (nd 
hair String. They were thus hatchels 
ralher thar axes and they were known 
to the early setilers by the American 
Indian name, torvahawk, 

They were made from uv wide range 
of different sorts of stane, hut in 
Victor al feast thost of then were 
wale from diuhase, a hard tough 
Wick green stone Which was very 
viable far the purpose, Diabase is 
© Ie found in various places in 
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central Victoria but the principal 
source of it which was exploited by 
the Aborigines was at Mount Wil- 
lium. Every Aboriginal man would 
have, or would wish to have, a stone 
axe, and so the demand for this 
stone Was very ereat, The outerops 
of it at Mount William were exten- 
sively worked, and & considerable 
barter crade to this matenal was deve- 
loped, 

The stone was extracted and 
broken down and trimmed into pieces 
of convenient size for making into 
uxes. The implements were nat 
finished at the site, but the roughed 
uit axe blanks were taken away flor 
fine! trimming and grinding else- 
where. They were bartered with mem- 
bers of neighbouring, and distant. 
tribes who brought such things as — 
reed spears, animal skins, wooden 
implements, etc, to exchange for 
then; Actually no finished jixes or 
stone implements of any sort have 
su far been fours) at the quarry site. 

[t is convenient to refer to the site 
us a quarry, bul it would be perhups 
nore correct to deseribe it as a sernes 
of quarried outcrops. The outcrops 
oceur aver an area of 100 acres o1 
more, and virtually the Whole of this 
area is Covered with chips und frag- 
ments of broken stone resulting from 
the quarrying operations, Mach ol 
this is pow masked hy sod and the 
wrowth of grass, but many heaps of 
debris indicate panicular working 
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places adjacent 1 he  outerops. 
Amongst this debris many broken or 
imperfect axe blinks may be recog- 
nised. 

Diabase ground edge axes have 
been found over most of central and 
western Victoria, and alsa well into 
the Riverina of New South Wales. 
and the south-eastern part of South 
Australia, The stone for these axes 
could only have come [rom central 
Victoria and no doubt much of it 
cume fron Mount Willian, 

lt is not clear just how the stone 
was extracted or broken oul of the 
outcrops. although if has been stated 
thar it was “dug ont of the quarries 
with a pole of hard wood". It is 
otable that no hammer-stoues have 
been found al the site such as might 
have been used for roughing out the 
stone blanks, Ut has been stated that 
the axes were finally trimmed to 
shape, prior fo the grinding of the 


edge, by striking of fakes “with ay 
old tomyhawk" This may well hay 
been so, as ballering Is Offen obsery, 
able on the burt end of axes ay i 
they had been used for hammering 
It is hardly likely howevee thyt “gy 
old tomyhawk" would be adequay 
for the ecompuranvely hard wor 
involved in Thaking the rough blanks 
Possibly the stone was broken up ani 
roughly shaped by striking it againy 
any other large black or anvil stony 

There is no record of the quarry, 
ing operations having been seen by 
any European observer, The demand 
for the stone rapidly tell olf with the 
decline of the Aboriginal population 
and the availability al aren, and wy 
quarrying had cedsedl some tiie 
before 1854 when the site wis visited 
hy William Blandowski, who was the 
first to deseribe it, He wrote of i, 
amongst other things, that Mm “had 
appearance similar tO that of » 


Plate 1. One of the working gluces aunongst the diahase outcrops al Mount Willian 
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decried gold-ficld™. The existence of 
he quarry was however known before 
plandowski visited 1 and he referred 
io as the “celebrated spot which 
supplied the natives with stone for 
ike tomyhawks”, Tts existence was 
yawn also to Willany Buckley, the 
weapedl convict who spent 30) years 
ymnongst the Aborigines, although he 
never visited it. 

Mount Wilham was i the terr- 
ory Of the Wurundjen tribe, sume- 
nics ealled the Yarra tribe, which 
peeupied the valleys of the Yierra and 
us dributarigs, evervwhere right up ro 
ihe watershed, The quarry was i) the 
country of a loeal group of the tribe 
whose arga extended from the site 
of Melbourne, along the eastern side 
of the Maribyrnong, to the «astern 
end of ihe Macedon range. About 
ine Time of the first settlement of the 
Port Phillip district. the head-man of 
is group was Billi-billeri. He lived 


Line 
blake 


of ibe howe al dlebres eemoangst wripeh iiary iniperfecs 


risy he foal 


al the quarry site and conducted the 
quarrying Operations and supervised 
the barter trade. 

The quarry was tribal property, but 
Ihe uclual custody of it rested with a 
small group of related people whu 
inherited their rights ta it Just how 
these nghis came ubout. or what they 
were based upon, is however pot clear 
The group included at least one per- 
son whe wis duiside the Wurundjer 
tribe ultogether, This was the husband 
of Billi-billeri’s sister, who was one 
of the head-men of the nerghbouring 
Kurnung-wilam tribe and lived at 
the present site of Baechus Murs. 
His ane was Nurruin-nurruni-biia, 
Which «5 suid fo mean—Moss growing 
on decaying wood, At times when 
Billi-biller) Was absent, his place was 
taken by Nurrum-nurrum-biin's son 
whe on such occasions came lo hike 
charge of the quarry, 


ir Witeken wxe 
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Billi-billers wis a person of con 
siderble character and personulity, 
Me condneted the business of the 
quarry stnetly, und took good care 
to ensure the security of the enter- 
prise, When a neighbouring, or i 
distunt, tribe wished ho obtain stone, 
enmissuries were deputed to visit the 
quarry. Tf they did not Jouwer on the 
way dtd caused no trouble, they 
were Ireely allowed fo travel un- 
molested, even through the ternary 
ol offer tribes, and they were peace- 
fully reeenved, When they arrived at 
the quarry they camped close by. and 
indicated thac they wanted to get 
Stone, ON one yeeasion Billi-billeri 
was beard oo Ssuy, seeording tau 
tative iaformunt, “Tam glad to see 
you and will give you what you 
wartl 10 Satisfy you, but you must 
behuve quietly and nor hurt me or 
each other”, 

Sometimes stane was stolen from 
the quarry. In one case, probably in 
Ihe lute forties, stave had been taken 
by aman of the Wadthaurung tribe, 
and the story has heen recorded i 
what are stated to be almost! the 
exact words of an Aboriginal whe 
had been present at the time. This 
simple naive description is heverthe- 
less Viwdly desenptive and ceriinty 
has the mig of froth about tt 


“Hilli-bitlert sent ow message to the 
Wudthaurung, and am consequence 
they come as tye as the Werrtlbee 
River, their boundary, where Billie 
tiller: and lus peuple over them. At 
the meeting the Wurubdjeri sat jn one 
place und the Whethaurung m une 
ather, but within speaking distanec 
rhe ald men of cach tribe sat to 
gether, with the younger men behind 
them. Billi-billers bad bebind him 
Bingerim, to whom he “gave his 
word”, The laller then standing up 
said, “Did some of you send this 
youne min to lake tomahawk stone” 
The head-man of the Woidthauruny 
replied, “No, we sent no one Then 
Billi-billeri said te Bunderim. “Say 
to the old men that they must tell 
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Hat YOUN TRI MOL LO UO go any 
more, When the people speak oy 
wanting stone, the old men yy 
send us notice’. Bungeriny repeat, 
(his ina Joud tone, and the old inoy 
of the Wadihauring replied, “Phat \ 
AW right, we will do so". Then the 
ypoke strongly to the young tan wny 
Nad stolen the stone, tind both pay 
Hes were again friendly with eqeh 
other’. 


Billebillers gained a reputation of 
bemp av good frignd of the whi 
men, und ws a head-mith of sone 
standing he seems to have used hj 
influence to prevent trouble between 
the Aborigines wud the settlers, He 
Was induced to help in the recruitinp 
for the Native Police when that body 
was formed, winder Captain Dana, jy 
Ts42, and he himself was the first to 
enroll ino ut, He was not however 4 
success WS a policeman, He woul 
not ridy a horse, and he refused ty 
serve outside his own country. Also 
he soon tired of long hours of foo 
drill Eventually it was arranged thi 
he could retain his uniform: and ti 
musket, ulthough doubuess withorp 
powder or shol, and to cone Of. pir 
ade only when he pleased the tie) 
i 1846. 
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Two New Greenhoods for Victoria 


by Davin L. Jones 


Over the Just three years, four 
goeeies OF orchid have been added 
io the Victorian flora. Two species of 
perostylis are the most recent of 
hose being found during the current 
sewon (Autumn 1977) in the high- 
jands = around Wulgulmerang, in 
yortheastern Victoria, These are P. 
luva J. P, Blackmore and P. 
auceined Ro DD. PuzG. 

Prerostyliy lax was the first species 
jo be found. Tts discovery followed 
, chance identification, by — the 
wihor, Of a Solitary specimen 
smorigst a box of Prerasiylis decurva 
sent by Keith Rogers of Wulgulmer- 
ung. Following my request for further 
specimens, Keith contacted Cliff 
Keauglechole who was working in the 
grea and the pair of them located 
(over fair range of country, Tt 
is probable that in the past the 
species has been mistaken for a form 
of Prrosivliy deeyrva although the 
lwo wre not easily confused once the 
characteristics aré known. 

Pierostvlls laxa is related to the 
Aunimn flawering pair of Prerosrylis 
revoliita and PL reflexa, All of these 
have acuminate label/fa and differ 
from P. decurva which his an obtuse 
labellum and conspicuously gibbous 
sinus. Py faxa differs from P. reflexa 
ty having a shortly acuminate label- 


Jum and fleshy, lax sepals and from 
P. revoluta which has a much larger 
flower and a long narrowly acuminate 
labellum, Like these other (wo it 
grows in colonies and is often abun+ 
dunt. 

Prerastylix, coccinea is the most 
recent orchid to be added to the 
Victorian list. Tt was first found in 
1970 once again by Keith Rogers of 
Wulgulmerang. At the time tt was 
taken for a form of PF. revoluny 
however its distinctiveness was recog- 
nized in the bountiful 1971 season 
When he found it in great abundince 
on a couple of small peaks to the 
north of Wulgulmerang. 

This species is certainly one of the 
most beautiful greenhoods in the 
genus. The flower is exceedingly large 
and gracefully curved, In colour it 
varies from a deep reddish green to 
4) bluish green, all forms growing 
intermingled together, Botanieally i 
can be recognized hy the very large 
flower, exceedingly long labellum and 
by the markedly gibbous, scabrous 
Sinus, 

Collectors interested in orchids 
ufe especially asked to keep a look- 
out for both these species as there 
is a good chance their Victorian 
range will be extended considerably, 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria in Colour 


Copies of Mis excellent book are still available, and of course would make a 
wonderful wift. Vhey are obtainable from the F.N.O,V. Treusurer, Mr. D. McInnes. 


October, 971 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


Spider Earthworks 

These interesting observations come 
from Mr, A. G. Bellows, our keen 
weiter from Alabama Hill, at Char- 
ters ‘Towers in Queensland. 


On « bare spot in our lawe, | noticed 
a small fuonelshaped mound of earth 
composed of many rounded pellets of 
eth, eath about I in size, und Form. 
ing a cifcular wall which wt eround 
level was 4° in diameter, but al its 
highest point was Ly in diameter, The 
pellets were tn a single layer, but seemed 
well stuck together. frail though the 
whole stractirme tppeared. Late in the 
afternoon F yisiled the small cone again 
16 see a ony spider about a quarter inch 
across Ts Ieg-spread, rupidly running 
around the base of the cone seemingly 
in many directions. 

After several futile attempts Tat bast 
made the tiny spider run of to 4 grass- 
stem which, with @ quick jerky dumped 
ihe spider inte its funnelshaped hame. 
It immediately ran ball way up the wall- 
side, down again, up and down again 
and then disappeared int the quarter 
inch opening ar the base. The sun being 
now auch lower. showed the finest of 
web material across the cone aboul 
half way up the wall, Also the sun 
now shove on a network of webbing 
around the cone outside. NO wonder the 
spider had been busy when T first noueed 
ils apparent haste. Two days later, the 
first cone hes heen partly broken -it 
would seem by a sharp shower thar 
fell during the neh 

A second funnel had been erected 
one and u half mehes away from the 
first, and the orifice to the first une 
had been carefully sealed with earth 
Incidentally the batk of cach pellet used 
iW the comstruction of the funnel would 
be a litte Jarger than the spider's over- 
wll size. 

Whit un enurmues atiount of earth 
moving the small creature hud accom- 
plished and in such a short time. Before 
placing 4 temporary roof over the 
structure in case of another shower, T 
touk two stereoscopic colour photos 
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fron) one foot distance from the Funne! 
to obtain detail as well as third dimen. 
sion, A search Over the hiwn did joy 
show any more such strictures, ‘The 
uny spiler was practically black jy 
colour, With Gbly Gone WHIESH Spot tesy 
Ihe base of the abdomen, The heipiy 
of the funnel that replaced the first one 
was an inch and a half, its top dip 
meler about the sume, its base no more 
than halt an ioeh. 

The following diay, early in the Mory 
ing, To removed the “rool” Tron thy 
rwo funnels but they appeared jf, 
sume, 

Ffowever, in late aflerneun, ao thine 
funnel two feet from the first two, hag 
appeared and was obviously very ney 
Ahoul the same size as the first wo, 
u had beet constructed in the fey 
hours While Fo Was absent doing other 
work This Was lantulising to say the 
least: to miss such a spectacle. Anothe 
“root” graced this latter funnel also, 
until the following day. F returned i 
Ihe yiemity as offen os possible, for 
surely more was to be learnt abou 
these Unustial structures, After twenty 
four hours some very fine strands ul 
Web crisscrossed the third funnel, bu 
mo reappearance of the spider fad taker 
place About & foot fram the third 
fionel a ting trapdoor spider had 
opened its door for business, und thy 
incidentally alo “grew" in the nigh 
lt is hoped that as CT watel for any 
change in the siruciures mentioned, | 
miy learn more Of these spiders’ habits. 


Mlatypus plural? 


“Platypuses” i The most usunlly used 
plural, gine t correer, Th is acceptalle 
mo, to use the singular form for tn 
plural Also, as with “sheep” cor “fish! 
However, if you mpist sound learned hy 
usive f& Classieal plural, “plotvpi" & 
definilely wrote for beg @ Cree 
ward, the plural form is “platy poses 
pronounced In four syllables by vorewme 
the final “e" 


(Ed! 
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The Present Distribution of some Mammals in the 
Furneaux Group, Bass Strait, Tasmania 


by J. 


INTRODUCTION 

fhe mai purpose of this note ts 
w sel out the present disimbution of 
some native and introduced pranimals 
iy the Furneaux Group. It 1s com- 
piled from omy observations on 
wynous iShinds during the [ast six 
wars. As well, information supplied 
py local residents, who inclide lessees 
and lormer Jessees of islands, is used, 
Some IMuscum Specimens wre men- 
jiuned, They are the only records af 
species. «for certain islands, When 
arly Hlerature records are available, 
jie past and present distribution of 
yecies are compared. 

The Furneaux Group accupies the 
south eastern part of Bass Strait and 
jy made up ef about fifty islands and 
sluts (see Fig. 1). The islands 
mentioned in this mote range from 
seventy five acres in area (Cat Istand) 
io shout half a milion acres. (Flin- 
devs Island), 


MARSUINTALS 
Red-necked Wallaby (Walluhia rufo- 


unpre) 

In 1828 Seott fecorded this species 
for Flinders, Vansittart, Badger and 
Clarke’s Islends (Scott, [8282 1-2). 
fhe first ceeord T could obtain for 
Cape Barren Island is fram Mr. B. 1, 
Maynard who began to snare on the 
island in wbout 1905. He was citch- 
ing Red-necked Wallabies then (BE. L- 
Maynard, pers. conm.)- 

‘There are Red-necked Wallaby 
Jopnlations or Flinders, Cape Barren, 
Babel and Badger [stars Wow. [ have 
een Wallubis on these four islands. 
Ihe Babel Istand population was 
mtoduend fron Flinders Istind in 


Oclober, 1971 


S. WHINRAY® 


ubout 1965 (H. J. tlammond, pers. 
comm.). Only Red-hellied  Pade- 
melons Were present on Badger bsland 
in 1872 (Brownrigg, 1872222), 
Local informants insist that the 
present Red-necked Wallaby popula- 
tion was introduced to Badger Ishind 
by u former lessee (Ro G. Morton 
Jnr, To ©. Morton, pers. camny.). 
There are no Wallabies on Varsittart 
Island (George Ross, pers. comm.) 
and T saw none on Clarke's Island 
during my Visit. 


Red-bellied  Pademelons 
hilardiert) 

Red-bellied Padenielans Were fe- 
corded in 1828 for East Sister, West 
Sister. Flinders, Bubel, Prime Seul, 
Fast Kangaroo, Badger, Long, Great, 
Dog, Vansittart, Preservation and 
Clarke's [slands (Scott, 1828) 1-2). 
Robinson recorded them for Cape 
Barren Island in 1831 (Plomiey, 
1966: 324). Red-bellied Pademelons 
are now found only on Fast Sister, 
West Sister, Flinders, Prime Seal, 
Cupe Barren and Clarke's Islands, 1 
have seen then’ on these six islands 
during the last tive years. There were 
no Pademelons on East Kangaroo 
Mount Chappell, Badger, Long, Great 
Dog, Babel or Preservation Islands 
when L visited them. Nor are there 
any on Vansittart Island (George 
Ross, pers. comm. )- 


(Thylogale 


Potoroe (Poltarous tridaciy lus) 
Clarke's Island — Five specimens 
of Clarke's [sland Potoroos were 
purchased in) (923 by the National 
Muswun of Vietoria if, M, Dixon, 
pers, commn,), None was caught by 


*Bliodcrs Tetind Teena 
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the caretaker during my visit in 
pecember 1966. He was setting gin 
yups for Rabbits and Pademelons. 


Cape Barren Island — Kangaroo 
Rats were caught occasionally by 
snarers before the Seeoud World War 
(Rk E. Lhomas, pers. comm.). ‘These 
were probably Potoroas. 


Pinders Island — I sent a Potoroo. 
killed near Flinders Island Aero- 
drome in July 1969. to the National 
Museum of Victoria, IL as registration 
number C8859 (J. M. Dixon, pers. 
comm... 


Short-nosed Bandicoot (Lsoodon 
ohesulus) 

Flinders Island — The Bandicoot 
corded by Backhouse (1843; 85) 
wa probably this species; because 
ihe only Bandicoot bones in Mr. 
D. G, F. Smith’s collections of hones 
from Flinders IMand coastal blow- 
outs were fromm Short-nosed Bandi- 
voots (2. G, F, Smith, pers. comm, )- 
Hunters who worked the  castern 
coastal «plain of Flinders Island 
between 1920 and 1939 did not catch 
Bandjewots CF. L. Maynard, G. A. 
Dargaville. pers. comin. )- 


West Sister [sland — Two speet- 
wens from this island were lodged 
al The Australias Museum, Sydney, 
in 1928 (B,J. Marlow, pers. comm | 
The National Museum of Victoria 
has wo Specimens which | collected 
on West Sister in 1866 and 1968. 
This population could be a religh one 
(Whinray, MS). 


Southern Marsupial Mouse 
(4atechinuy minum) 


Prime Seal (Hummack) Island — 


fhe British Museum (Natural His 
inry), London, holds a specimen 
from this istend (Thomas, 1488: 
ISH). 


October. 1971 


Clarke's Island — A specimen 
from Clarkes Island was lodged al 
the Australian Museum, Sydney, 10 
)928 (B. J. Marlow, pers, comm,), 


Flinders Island — Green 
22) 


(1969; 
mentions [wo specimens from 
ims land, They are held at the 
Queen Victoria Museum, Launces- 
ton, und were collected in 1961 and 
1967. 


White-footed Sminthopsis 
(Sminthopsis leucopus) 

Clarke's Island — The Australian 
Museum, Sydney, hus one specimen 
from this island. IL was received in 
1928 (RB. J. Marlow, pers. comm.). 


West Sister Island — One speci- 
men from West Sister was lodged at 
the South Australian Museum in late 
1929 or carly 1930 (P. F. Aitken, 
pers. commm.), The National Muscum 
of Victoria has a specimen which was 
collected on the ishind in 1968. 


Fast Sister Island — White-footed 
Sminthopsis were introduced to this 
island by a former lessee und were 
still present in 1966 (A. B. Blyth, 
pers. comm.) 


Pygmy Possum (Cvrcurfelns nuns) 

Flinders Island — The Queen Vic- 
toria Museum, Launceston, has a 
specimen obtained {rom this island 
in 1965 (Green, 196%; 22), Another 
was sent to (his museum from Flin- 
ders Island in August 1971 (R. H, 
Green, pers. eomm,). 


Cape Barren Island — “Possum 
Mice were caught on the island an 
fhe 1950s by people cutting Grass 
Tree gum (S. FF. Mansell, pers: 
comm.) They probably were Ceredt 
feTue rears, 


28) 


Rangtal Possum (Pyendocheirus 
vorvolutary 


Flinders Island — Gabriel (1894; 
179) recorded this species for the 
Furneaux Group. This record wus 
probably for Flinders Island, Ring- 
tail Possums were common in the 
Strzelecki Scenic Reserve during my 
visits to it in L965 


Cape Barren island — Local resi- 
dents peport that the Ringtail is the 
ouly large possum on the island 


(John Mansell, ©, B. Mansell, pers, 
comm). Thas the only species | have 
seer on Cape Barren Island, 


Brushtal Possum (7 richesurus 
vulpecila) 

Flinders [shan The Australian 
Museum, Sydney, reeeived a speci- 
men from this istund i 1928 (B,J. 
Marlow, pers. comm.) My sightings 
of Brushtails during reeent years 
suggest Vhut The species is widespread 
on the island. 

Prime Seal Island — Me. Prank 
lackson introduced Brushtails to this 
istand in the 1920s (Prank Jackson, 
pers, comn.). They were present still 
in 1866 (J. W. Wheatley. pers. 
conim, ). 


Bast Sister Island — Brushtails 
were introduced to this land in the 
1920s word were still present in [966 
(A. EB. Blyth, pers. comm). 


Wombat (Monbatus wrsinus) 
Flinders Islind — Weorbats were 
recorded for this island m 1801 (Lee, 
1915: 91). My sightings luring the 
lash few yeurs suggest that Wombats 
are widespread on Flinders Island, 
Cape Barren und Clarke's Islands 
— Flinders recorded Wombats tor 
these two islands jn 1798 (Rawson, 
1946: $2). There were no Wombats 
on Clarkes Island by 1910 (WL A. 
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Riddle, pers, comm.) and none op 
Cape Barren Island by 1908 (Ker. 
shaw, 1908), 


MonorRe MES 

Tasmuniin Spiny Anteater 
(Tuchyglassas serasus) 

Flinders Island — Murray obtained 
a Spiny Anteater fron this astanel jy 
180) (Lee, 1915: 91). 1 have seen y 
Humber of Anteaters in the central 
atid northern parts of this ishind in 
recent years. 


Cape Barren Island — Flinders 
found Spiny Anteaters on this island 
in L728 (Flinders, L814: CXXXV), 
| have not seen any on the island but 
Jocal residents report that they are 
present (John Mansell, C, B, Mansell, 
pers. comm.). 


Varsittar dstand — Spiny Ant 
eaters were introduced ta this ishind 
many years ago (John Munsell. pers, 
con), Constable D. Farrel saw 
one on the narth point in late 167 
(D. Farrel, pers, comm), 


PLACENTALS 
House Moise (Ati pyivetliy) 


1 have seen. or trapped, this species 
on Babel, Flinders, East Kangaroo, 
Great Dog and Cape Barren Islands. 
It is also on Little Dog Islind (D.N, 
Brown, pers, comm.), Badger Island 
(A.C, Stackhouse, pers. comm.) and 
East Sister Island (A, E, Blyth, pers. 
comm). There were House Mice on 
Prime Seal Island in the 1920s and 
1930s (Frank Jackson, pers, comm.) 
and the species should, J think, be 
present there still, 


The House Mouse appears to be 
one of the imost successtul introdye 
tions to the Furneaux Group and 
probably is more widespread than 
the records above indicate 
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TABLE J 


Table showing the 
furneaux Group. 


distribution of marsupials and one monotreme in the 


a EB |W. |B | B | P| Bd. | V. 
Wallabia rufogrisea x i i 
Phylogale billardiert x x x rt 
potorous tridactylus x 
jsoodon obesulus x 
Antechinus minimus x 4 
Sminthapsis leucopus i x 
Cercartetus Mares x 
prudocheirus Convelutor x 
Trehosiras vulpecila t j x : 

Vombatus tryin us x 
Tuclivglassas setayis x : 


hey to column headings: 
(Ee. — Vast Sisters Wo — West Sister; | 
y. — Vansittart: CB, — Cape Barren; Ch. 


oy!" indicates Gadoubted present oecurrence of a0 apparently orginal population, i" 
“Oo” Indicates Uncertainty of either he present oectirrence of uo 


a persistent introduced species; and 
spectes OF Of the identity of the species present, 


Ship's Rat (Ratlus rats) 

Ship’s Rats appear to be wide- 
spread on Flinders Island. As well, 1 
have seen them on Big Green Island 
and trapped them on Cape Barren 
Island, On the latter island J even 
caught them in a fern gully high on 
the western slopes of Mount Munro 
in April 1967. One Ship's Rat was 
found dead in a birding shed on 
Great Dog Island in March 1967. It 
had apparently been killed by poison 
laid by the shed owner for House 
Mice, The rat was given lo me on 
the island. When | mentioned it to 
the oldest birder on the island he told 
me that it was the first he had heard 
of on Great Dog in his forty-five 
years of mutton birding there (W. A, 
Riddle, pers. comm.). I caught no 
Ship's Rats during the month T spent 
on West Sister and Babel Islands. 


October, 1971 


— Flinders; B 
Clarke's 


Habel; f, — Prime Seal; Bd. — Badger: 


indicates 


Eustern Swamp Rat (Katlus 
lutreolus) 

1 trapped Eastern Swamp Rats at 
au swamp behind the western end of 
Killiecrankie Bay, Flinders Island, in 
late 1966. There were a number of 
burrows and an extensive system of 
tracks around the margin of the 
swamp, The National Museum of 
Victoria holds a specimen from 
Smith’s Gully, Flinders Island, Tt 1s 
number C9465 (J, M. Dixon, pers. 
comm.). On Cape Barren Island 1 
trapped one Eastern Swamp Rat ina 
gully high on the western slopes of 
Mount Munro in April 1967, It was 
caught in an area of Common 
Bracken at the edge of a fern gully 
remnant, The specimen is held al 
Melbourne and is number C9635 
(J. M. Dixon, pers. comm.). 
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Eastern Water Rat Chvelraris 
clirysegaster) 


Flinders Island — The National 
Museum ef Vietorig has one speei- 
men obtained from this island in 
}914, It is number C4847, 1 saw this 
speoles twice on Flinders Island in 
1965, The first sighting was by White- 
mark Jetty and the second at Patri- 
archs’ Infet. 


West Sister Island —— The South 
Austtalan Museum hus a specimen 
of Eastern Water Rat from this 
island, TL was lodged at the Museum 
in dute 1929 or carly 1930) yond ow 
Number M 2892 (P,P. Aitken, pers, 
comm.). The most recent record of 
this species for West Sister ts tor 
about 1960 whew uw fishing boat crew- 
man caught two i gin traps set for 
Red-bellied Pademelons (Ivan Chaim. 
herlain, pers. conn). Water Rats 
were seen recently on Cac Island 
(H, J, Hammond, pers. comm.) and 
were seen on Prime Seal Istund dur- 
my the 1920s and 1930s | Prank Jack- 
son, pers. comm.). 


Rabbit (Orverolawuy curdoulus) 

Rabbits were  inttoduced fo 
Clarke's Island in about 1923 (W. A. 
Riddle, pers, caomm.), They were 
common when | visted the island in 
December 1966, 


Hire (Lepiis eureapaeis) 

I saw Hares on West Sister Island 
during 4 number of yisits from [966 
toy 1969. 


Feral Cat | Felis carus) 

Feral Cats appear to he one of the 
most successful Wnirodluctions to the 
Furneaux Group. | have seen them vn 
Enst Sister. Babel. Flinders, Little 
Green, Great Dog, Cape Barren and 
Clarke's Islands. They are reparted 
from Litde Dog Island (D, N, Brown, 
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pers. comm), Mout Chappell: Istane 
(Ro. G. Merton Jie, pers. conim,) 
und they were very common oy 
Pome Seal Island in the 1920s ang 
930s (Prank Jaekson, pers. comm, |. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Deriils are given af the presen 
ringe im the Prrneanx Croup of fey 
Marsupials, Olle Monotreme and seven 
placentals (five of which are nop 
Australiin species.) The presence of 
a monotreme on one island, and ai 
Marstipials Gn sore istuitids, os shown 
fo be the result of deliberate intro. 
duenon. 

Finders IMand, the largest tsfand 
mothe Group, is shown to have the 
richest marsupiil faana conipmsiog 
eight species, bast Kangaroo Island 
(341 weres) is the sriallest island for 
Which a inmarsupial, viz, Reel-bellied 
Iademelon, has been recorded since 
the diseovery of the Group. Red- 
bellied Fademelons have become 
cxunet on sever of the thirteen 
islands for which they were recorded 
in the early nineteenth century, Bass 
Strait Wonjbats have, singe the dis- 
covery ol the Group, become extmet 
on the two stouller isturebs, viz, 
Chirke’s (about 28.000 acres! anil 
Cape Barren (about 110,000 acres) 
of their former range, 

The wuilespread distribution of the 
Feral Cat and House Moise sugeests 
that these species Have vecupied pire- 
viously Gitilled niches ii the islands’ 
ecosystems. The capture of Ships 
Rats on Mount Muir, Cape Barren 
Island, suggests that this species has 


alse ocenpied an unfilled niche. These 


Ihree non Australian species are 
probably more widespread than the 
records gives above would jmillicate, 
As well, L think (hut they are likely 
to spread as opporiunity offers, to 
afi¥ suitable islands which they have 
wot yet colonized. 
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House Mouse and Feral Cat will — 
with further work — be shown to be 
greater than the above records would 
indicate, 


| consider that the range of the 
waitefooted =Sminthopsis, Southern 
varsupial Mouse, Eastern Swamp 
gut, Eastern Water Rat, Ship's Rat, 


Tannn 
fable showing the distribution of some placentals in the Furneaux Group 


4 BE. \W. Fe Bb. Cc P./EK BG| Ch Bd.) LG LDIGD/CB Ck 
Mas museulis x x |X TNX x Kl x ix 
| Rattiis COUS x x x | 
Runs lntreolus x | x | 
Iydrantws clirysogaster |x x | 2 | 
Orvtolugis Cunicwlus lex 
Lepty eurapaciis x 
Felis celus x x |x ’ x xi xixixts 
i ‘ i 


Nev te coltinmn headings: 


PF. — Last Sixter, W 
ject Kangaroo, BG 
fite Dag, GD,— Great Dog, CH, 


indicates a OW Australian speeiens ‘x! 


~ West Sisters F — Flinilers; Bb — Babel. © 
fig Green; Cl).— Mowit Chappell Ud 
Cape Barrer, Ch— Olurke’s 


Cat, Po Prime Seal; ER 
Badgers 06 — Lite Green) TU 


ifiares Unduydted present occurrence; aad '°" pnicates 


joeertuiity abet fhe firesent ecuinenet of a spose. 
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Rocks Plucked by the Sea 


by Epmusp D, Gintt* 


fhe surt zane is one of Nature's 
power tools. Waves oscillate then 
yreak, and surf rushes against the 
snore. Many of the resultant processes 
jaye been described, along with the 
wfects Of Weathering, yet il is remark- 
she that although rocky shores have 
seen studied for over a century, their 
processes of formation are still litte 
ynderstood. . 
One accessory process, that 1s 
woelimes mentioned but given little 
auention, ts that of plucking by the 
eg Many writers have deserihed 
water, pressure, the effects of com- 
pressed air (ais seen dramatically jo 
. blawhole), and the erosive power 
of sand and rocks swept by the water 
wross the surface of a shore plat- 
wm Writers have likewase recorded 
how the Sea quarries by working ure- 
wslv along joint planes, bedding 
sianes, zones of decomposed rock, 
fossil soils wand such, so as to gradu- 
ly remove massive boulders that 


jumble inte the sea, or may be 
ihrown = Jandward = during = heawy 
slorms. 

Plucking is a different process, 


whereby pieces of rock are temoved 
Wy tugging, sucking. and such Tike. 
I is closely allied to quarrying, but 
ie difference will be apparent Trom 
ihe two examples deseribed below 
that Were observed on the coast of 
Victoria, Australia. 


From SuumMarine Rack FLOOR 
Plate 1 fleure | shows the holdfast 
ed adjacene pearl of the kelp Bur 
eu attached to a piece of Lower 
Creraceaus arkose, ft wis found on 


Orteber, 197) 


a racky shore plattorm southwest of 
Von Mueller Creek on the Otway 
coast of Victoria, The kelp pulled a 
piece of rock from un outcrop at or 
below low water level, becatise that 
is where Durvillea grows. Such a 
piece Of rock must have been more 
or less ungular. The area of alfach- 
ment is flat. The rock is now wern 
to the exact oulline of the holdfast, 
and completely rounded. We can 
infer that: 
|. The rock was rounded between 
the time it was plucked from the 
outerop and when it was found 
on the shore on 12 June, 1971. 
2, As the Durvillea was eroded but 
still alive, the time interval could 
not have been great, and there- 
fore erosion of such rock i that 
environment must be rapid. 

The brown colouration of the rock 
near the kelp is apparently due to 
organic stain from the alga. On the 
flat surfuee to which the holdfast was 
attached there is a series of faint 
roughly concentric fine ridges, Such 
I haye pot scen before, and presume 
that they arte connected with the 
growth of the alga, Ti facetious 
mood 1 asked «a fellow palacantolo- 
gist what fossil it was, but of course 
he had never seen one lke that be- 
fore! 

In August 1971 a series of kelp 
fronds was examined on a beach a 
short distance south of St. George's 
River on the Otway coast near Lorne. 
ti wus note that abour half of the 
holdfasts had some mock attached. A 


*Hepity Dinter, Naconal Museu ot Vis trie 
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Plate 1 
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haldtast about 4in. by 4$ in. had u 
jumber of small pieces adhere, in- 
guding one of a few ounces weight. 
these were probably fragments of 
me rock originally attuched, because 
some were broken surfaces, while the 
alge of the Rirgest piece was eroded 
precisely to the curvature of the held- 
fst edge, and wis rounded similarly 
ny the picee illustrated, A small hold- 
fast 2 it. by 24 om. had a thin plute 
yf rock attached, The side adhering 
fo the holdfast was white calcium 
wrbonute, seams of which are com- 
gon im the racks of the area, Over 
ybout hall of the area was a layer 
grarkose, which was part of the rock 
intruded by the calcite band. The 
majority of the while carbonate 
sutace was covered with a recent 
bryozoan, showing that, 

|. The bryozoan preferred the 
carbonate ws an attachment 
2, Since the rock was plucked 
from ihe outcrop, and before 
it Was cast ashore, the bryo- 

zoan hal lime to grow. 
Some holdfast; at list glance 
appeared to have fo rock attached, 
bul closer examination revealed large 


Descerrnion oF Plate b 


Piece of Lower Cretaceous ark- 
ose (an right of phot) plucked 
by the sea from a rock ourcrop. 
then worn te the shape of the 
attagbed kelp boldfast ton left 
of photo) before being cast 
ushare near Voo Mueller Creek, 
Onvay coast, Vicloria, Aus- 
tralia. Ruler on inch scale, 


Block of Lower Crefiaceous 
arkose from cavity shown in 
lower part of — photograph 
plucked hy Jastimoving seas 
from shure platform at, Point 
Sur Otway coust, Wiveora 
Rock tude loose by conver 
sence of oblique miner jomt 
planes with mayor vernical ene, 
Same threefoot miler # used 
for scale In Pig. 1- 


Ortsher, 1971 


Fig. 1 


Fig- 2 


numbers of snovall fragovents. IE the 
naniber uf fronds pulling rock from 
tie sutface of the outcrops is as 
numerous as it appears by those 
heaped on the shore, then since the 
sca rose 10 its present level some 
6,000 years age, this process has sup- 
plied & significant armoury for the 
sea wilh which lo ubrade the shore 
platforms, jnd made a Significant 
contribulion to the sand supply for 
the beaches. 

Edwards (1951) records haldlasts 
wilh rocks up to 20 pounds weight 
being thrown ashore. If the rocks 
plucked from a headland by kelp 
(the heavy blocks fallen to the sea 
floor plus those thrown ashore) total 
on average 100 pounds or so per 
year, then in the six millenia since 
ihe sea rose to its present general 
level, nearly 300 tons of rock have 
been remoyed by {his process alone, 


From Rocky SWORE PLATFORM 

Plate | figure 2 is a somewhat 
iriangular piece of Lower Cretaceous 
urkose which the sea plucked from 
the cavity shown in the lower part 
of the photograph. The site is the 
surface of a supratidul shore plat- 
form on the bold headland called 
Point Sturt on the Otway coast of 
Victoria, Australia (see photos aad 
section of Pomt Sturt in Gall 1971). 
The shape of the rock results from 
the fact that it is 4 loose block 
created by the coincidence of some 
jesser joiut planes with a majur one. 
‘The Hur vertical face at the back of 
the cavity is the major joint plane 
The fat surface of the plucked block 
that fits against thal face is the thick 
side Out of sight al the top of the 
picture. ‘The rock was not levered 
by sone person, or the bruises to 
the rock would have been evident 
The Nock was found o short diskince 
tindward of ibe cavity, and was 
{ound to fit perfectly, The tush af 
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runt waters aeross the top of the 
loose bloek must have plucked it oul. 
The site is on the landward side of 
a break in oa rampart originally 
formed by the same major joi plane. 
The sea forced through this channel 
wt high speed could easily suck out 
this block in spite of its weight 
Vhat die block was removed by the 
sea not jong before the photograph 
was take is shown by the fact that 
the hollow had net been filled tn, the 
edges of the rocks were sharp, «itd 
the block removed wus not far uway- 
However. some of the very numerous 
marine gastropods — (Me/araplit) 
found on the plathorn fad crawled 
into the cavity, as the photograph 
shows. In ofher places, similar 
removal of loose blocks where con- 
verging joint planes free them, has 
been noticed, A week ufter the phato- 
sraph was taken, the site was vistted 
again but a storm had swept the area 
in the meantime, Vhe block had been 
swept shorewards and was almost at 
the cliff, a distance of over a chain, 
1 thought at first that some youth 
had hurled it there, but noted thal 
there were ne chippings or bruisings 


on tt, Moreover, such a peran woul) 
almost certainty have thrown it iny 
the sea fhearby to make a splash 
Such blocks swept by forceful watery 
across the plutfonm would wet as , 
natural plane to reduce the surfags 
of the rock. 

The wedge of rock just described 
weighed 214 pounds. TF five such 
rocks were temeved each year troy 
the platform at Point Sturt. and rhis 
continued for the past 6,000) years 
thing whieh the sea has been at or 
near is present level, then some 300 
tons would have been removed by 
this process, Thus although the pro- 
cess is ae minor one, plucking is not 
Withayt significance in the reduction 
of rocky coasts by marine erosion 
This first attempt at quannfication 
suggests that of the order of 600 tons 
of rock have been removed by this 
process trom a typical exposed head- 
land during the present phase wf 
erosion, 
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Safety Beach, Dromana Bay, Port Phillip, Victoria 


hy A. W. BrAsiey® 


The sundy shore of Dramana Bay, 
from the southern limits of the rock- 
diffed coast of Mount Martha to the 
guint. where the Nepean Highway 
meets the coastline al Dromana, is 
Inown as Safety Beach. The beach 
has gradually deepening water off- 
sore. and is w safe and popular place 
lur recreation. It measures 2 miles in 
length and ranges up to 9) feet in 
wilh, The shore gradien| is 3 to 6 
degrees wnd, since the tide range is 
small (3 feet for spring tides at 
Orsmuna Jetty), the foreshore is nat 
wie: this is unlike the foreshore an 
the Rosehud-Rye aurea where the 
yadient is very low (Beasley 1969) 
Much of the ground surface imme- 
diately behind the beach has been 
evelled by man, but far same distance 
‘he heuch is bordered by a belt of low 
sand ridges which ure fixed by vege- 
ition. 

Most of Safety Beach 15 Sheltered 
fram the north by the high ground 
of Mount Martha which extends 
jurth west to Martha Point. How- 
ever, it is exposed la attack by 
waves generated by sirong winds 
coming from westerly directions. 
Such attack occurs mainly m_ the 
winter months when powerful waves 
erode sand off the beach and deposit 
ii in the offshore region, however. 
sialler waves. generated by weaker 
winds later transport sand back to the 
heach 

Two small streams of little sigiifie- 
wee enter Dromane Buy along 
Safety Beach. These streams, known 
as Brokil Creek and Dunns Creek, 


Ostober, 1973 


are sluggish and transport little det- 
rital material to the sea, 

The geology of jhe Safety Beach- 
Dromana region is shown in maps by 
Keble (1950), The Mount Martha 
Granodiorite forms coastal cliffs 
that extend north from Safety Beach 
to Balcombe Bay, and from there for 
about 11 miles the coastal sections 
are composed largely of ferruginous 
sandstones known as the Baxter Sand- 
stones. The shore west of Dromana 
consists mainly of sandy beaches 
bordered by sand ridges, with rock- 
eliffed sections add headlands of 
dune-limestone (aeolian calcarenite |} 
ovecurring trom near Rye to Poin 
Nepean. 

Sand cavers the floar of Dromana 
Bay, und Beasley (1966) has shown 
that Tl extends out for a considerable 
distance, nearly to the 10-fathony line. 
‘The nearshore region is shallow, and 
ihe S-fathony line is nearly | ole 
from the constline, 

To obtain information ahout the 
nature of the Safety Beach sand and 
to enguire into its origin, smd-tide 
sumples were collected from hoth 
ends and from midway ulong the 
Beach (see map). A size analysts of 
each sumple was carned out using 
British Standard sieves. A cumulitive 
frequeney curve and i histogram 
were constructed for cach suimiple. 
and the median diameter and sorting 
coefticient (Trask 1932) were deter- 
mined. Size fractions were examined 
with a binocular Pueroscope, recor 


Sealine Mime op Vetere 
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Plate 1. Safety Beach from N. end, looking SW. across Dromana Bay. 


tl - ge 


Plate 2. N. end of Safety Beach, showing cliffs of decomposed Mount 
Martha Granodiorite. 
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jet! and treated with dilute 1: 2 
judrochloric acid to determine the 
weight percentage of acid-soluble 
jmuitly carbonate) materitl in each 
sumiple. 

The sund tram sampling station | 
y) the nerthern end of Safery Beach, 
adjacent lo eoastal cliffs of decom. 
posed “SOFT” granodiarite, is relatively 
arse, having a median grain size 
of O82 mm. At station 2, midway 
jong the beach, the media grain 
awe is 0-66 nim, and at stabon 3 i ts 
ass mm. Lbus. there is a continuous 
jecrease in median grain size south- 
uard oulony Safely Beach. The 
lecrease from stution | to station 2 
s particularly great, but that fran 
sauon 2 to station 3 ts less greal, 
This indicates that appreciable south 
ward drift of the larwer sized par- 
neles does not oecur, 

Adopting Trask's (1932) classifica- 
son, the sand al station | shows only 
woderale sorting, having a sorting 
cocHicient of 2.56. Sorting impreves 
markedly along the shore away from 
ic cliffs of decomposed granadior- 
je At Station 2 the sorting coefficient 
w 120, and is very similar (namely, 
127) at station 3, The marked 
improvement from stadon | fo station 
2, Suggests thar the direction of drift 
there is south west dlong the shore, 

In the histograms. weight percent- 
age of material greater than 4 fin in 
aze is indicated by vertical lines, 
Jnee it represents material retained 
on the coarsest sieve used. The sand 
from station | is bimodal but the 
other two are unimodal, Sand from 
station ] hay a primary mode in the 
very coarse sand size-grade and 4 
lesser mode m the line sand. Its large 
cooundery maximuny and spread indi. 
vate AN Immature canditian of sort: 
ing, “Two Sources for this sand are 
suoyested by The mature of the histo- 
grum: Mere appears to he loading 
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with course material supplied from the 
Nearby granodiorite, A very conspicu- 
ous maximum stvegrade oeeurs i 
the coarse sand grade of the samples 
from stations 2 and 3. and fine 
proximate admixture exceeds coarse 
prokimute admixture in both of them. 

The weight percentage of acid- 
soluble material in the sand at 
stations 1, 2 and 3 is O4 per cent, 
0.4 per cent and 0.5 per cent. This 
very low content contrasts with that 
of the sands west of Dramana (Beus- 
ley 1969) Which have a relatively 
high courent of aci-suluble material, 
Microscopic = exuminanon indicates 
that whole shells and shell fragments 
made up almost all of the acid- 
soluble content, and that this miterial 
is present mainly in the coarser size- 
fractions of the sand. Tt scems to 
have come muinty from organisms 
indigenous to the nearhy seafloor, 

Pragments of gramifie rock and 
hornfelg occur in the sand at stahon 
|, Apparently they hive come from 
locul sourees: harnfels Geeurs around 
the Mount Mactha Granodiorite as 
well as at The Rocks. Dromana 
{Baker (938, Keble 1950), Much of 
the granitic rock is of pebble size 
but the fragments ronge down 
through granule to coarse sand size: 
most of the smaller fragments exhibit 
a fairly low degree of roundness and 
uv is clear that they have not been 
subjected to much = Iransportavan, 
The amount of eranitic rock al 
stations 2 and 3 is considerably less 
than at station I, 

The Safety Beach sant consists 
mainly of quartz, Most of the quarts 
grains ale edlourtess and subangular 
to subrounded. Small amounts of 
opaque reef quartz, occur, ind feld- 
spar purticles are relatively common 
aw stawon Lt. Some of the quart? 
crams im ihe coarser sive-fractions 
ure angulars this points ta i short 
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Fig. 1. 
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Map showing location of sand sampling stations along Safety Beach. 


Fig. 2. Size-analysis histograms of Safety Beach sands. 
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(eirital history, since rounding of 
jarger size particles occurs at a rela 
vely rapid rate, 

Heavy minerals are not common 
iy the sand, but local concentrations 
occur al the north end wf the beach. 
Presumably the heavy minerals, {rans- 
ported by wave and current action, 
have become more concentrated 
jhere partly because of the configura- 
jon of the coastlme: they are 
prevented from. moving soarthward 
hy the headland of Mount Martha 
Granodiorite which has steep. cliffs 
ynd relatively deep water near-shore, 
More than 60 per cent of the heavy 
mineral assemblage is composed of 
black Opaque oxide particles (mainly 
magnetite and ilmenite). Tourmaline, 
zircon, Jeucoxene and biotite make 
vp most of the remainder, Much of 
fhe heuvy mineral content has 
jpparently been derived from the 
nearby granitic roeks, and many of 
the grains do not have a high degree 
of roundness. Magnetite grains fre- 
yuently show edges of erystal faces, 
while a large number of the zircon 
wrains afte eubedral and subhedral, 
and tourmaline pecurs commonly as 
prismatic crystals showing only slight 


lourmulime, rutile and ilmenite are 
rounded and well-rounded, and appar- 
ently have experienced a longer det- 
vital histary, they may have come 
from the Tertiary sandstones exposed 
in coastal elifls to the north, 

The fact that the sandy shore at 
Safety Beach is relatively stable, and 
that coastal erosion does not present 
great problems, make the locality 
popular and scenieally attractive. 
There is plenty of material available 
fo nourish the beach at all times. It 
is clear that the Mount Murtha 
Granodiorite is an important source 
rock for the beach sand, 
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reptiles of victoria - 3 


by Hans BESTE 


Plate 5 
Amphibolurus muricatus — Tree Dragon or Jacky Lizard. 


A handsome dragon which is rarely found away from forested areas. 

Length: to 12 inches. 

Head long, narrow much more pointy than that of A. barbarus. Ear- 
opening large. Mouth and tongue yellow to pale orange. Five fingers and five 
toes. Hind foot and toes slender and long. Colour greyish, with several rows 
of spinous scales forming vertebral crests. Two rows of spots on upper sur- 
face which may run into each other. Usually pale yellow but indistinct grey 
in western parts of the state. Under pale grey with faint grey pattern, Throat 
often black. 


Found: on tree stumps, fences or rocks, while sunning itself, throughout 
State. 


Best distinguishing features — slim build, vertebral crests, 


Plate 6 
Amphibolurus diemensis — Mountain Dragon. 
A drab dragon of the high country. 
Length: to 9 inches. 
Head, short and rounded, distinct from body. Snout blunt. Mouth lilac. 
Legs well developed, five fingers and five toes. A fast lizard, expert at catching 


flies, Colouration grey to brownish-grey, with indistinct pattern. Texture of 
skin rough, like sand paper. 


Found: in alpine areas, also in Grampians. 


Best distinguishing features—blunt round head. Lilac coloured mouth 
and gums. 
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Plate 5. 


Amphiholurus muricatus — Tree Dragon. Photo: H. Beste 


Plate 6. 


Amphibolurus diemensis — Mountain Dragon. Photo: H_ Beste. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Marine Biology and Eatomotogy 
Group Meetings 
5 April, (971 

Mr. Condrou chaired the meeting of 
16 members, The members hele a discus- 
sion on exhibits shown under their (mic- 
roscopes. Messrs. K. Stronp and DB. Me- 
Innes spoke of their observations of the 
vall wasps and i) was agreed (hat Mr. 
K. Strong would speak of bis further 
observations of these Wasps al a@ litter 
date this year, Much diseussion fol 
lowed relating to the TLV. programme 
from Channel Z on the development of 
aplivenene for the sting of the “sen 
wasp’, or “box jellyfish’. Mr Fo EL 
Baxter, of Commonwealth Serum Lab- 
oratories. was it charge of this rescarch 
Mrs. 7, Lee advised rhat she would ask 
Mr, Baxter to address the eroup, 


dovdiility 

Mr, B, Condron exhibited Butterflies 
cuught recently, and moths caught in 
au service station and upon which may 
pics were feeding, 

Miss White showed w geometer Doll) 
species ta be identified, 

Mrs. Z Leet A moth, Aippation 
celenu—na tawk moth taken ul Walule 
Park. This moth, of the Sphyngidae 
was réleased in the foom jn order to 
observe the wine colouring and the 
ereature’s habit of hovering. Mrs. Lee. 
alo showed larvae of the golden eye 
lave wine with irs stack of eropty Tnusks 
of its vietims en its back. 

Dr, Brian Smith exhibited a bivalve 
shell Pi ragenurisnie watseni, This spect 
meno was dredged from 26 fathoms, 20 
miles from Lakes Entrance. De, Sauth 
told ahe meeting that this rare shell 
would be the first and anly one for the 
Melbourne Museum, and that only 5-6 
specimens have cver been taken; the 
fiest of which was by the “Challenger 
Expedition” lust century from off af 
aMiand in Bass Surwit. ‘The South wAustra- 
lan Museum have one tiken in 1957 
ar an island off South Australia. The 
specimen Was in alvehol owing to the 
very fragile nature 

Mr. Condon exhibited three stages of 
a small beetle; Ladybird Tarai, pups, 
tod adult. They were feeding ev aphids 
on 4 swan plant. 
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Mrs. kK, Strong extibited Proghoppey 
cpes and “cuckoo spite” Gn a eiey, 
lyptus leaf colleeted on FLNLCY. exegr 
sion to Brisbane Ranges; also the wayp 
from a gall on euculypttis leaf, the 
body length of which was 2.28ipp, 
eollected on the same exeursion 


3 Muay, 197] 

Mr Condron chaintd meeting of 
18 members, Miss Jenny Forse spoke on 
her work on Bull Ants and illustrated 
it with black and White slides of ants 
of different cists moan “antariiin', and 
colour pictures of her work in the field 

She explained how the younw wep, 
eared for and the function of & qucen 
und the founding of a new eolony 
Members kept Miss Forse answering 
many questions showing proat anterest jp 
a very bieldly presented address. 


Loshibits 

Me UH. Beshop showed under the 
Microscope moths which Nad emerued 
from 4 gall on an acacia, 

Mr, Melpnes showed walls of leaves 
muused by bugs mor yer itentified Mrs. 


MelInnes showed am intradueed alu 
found al East Malvern, Mis. 2, Lee 


showed un iehneunton waap Wken at 
Reservoir 

Mr. Melnnes referred fa whar had 
been taken for dn ail slick on water a 
Glenelu which measured appraxunalel) 
$0 yds. tn wideh. and whieh. an esa 
mation of a jar fall, turned mut to he 
diatoms. Mr K. Strone advised thal (ir 
sume phenomenon had been observed at 
Hrighton clinging to sewweed 

Dr. Brian Smith exhibited a book by 
Cox on “Australian Tat Snaits pile 
lished yn LRG, 


F June, (97? 


Presiden|, Mr B, Condon, chaire! 
meeting of 21 imembers A short not 
from Mr. John Strong, secretary on 
leave, tellin of fis limpet collectine 
etc. In the O.K,. was read to ihe meel- 
ing. 

The cuest spewker, Mr. E, ff, tates 
of Commonwealth Seruny Laboratories 
then addressed the meeting on the wel 
Gone on the production of an am 
yvenene For the sting of the “Sea wes 
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rhironex flecker('. He advised that 60 
jaths from the sting of this jellyfish 
yore recorded, but explained of the 
wibility of much larger figures, as 
wwing ta the rapidity with which the 
vatim could die from a lethal dose of 
ire venom, AS short as two minutes, 
js likely that reported drownings 
would in reality be caused by this 
yinger. Slides showed the two species 
of jellyfish and pictures of the extent 
yi ihe scars and wheals resulting from 
, victim's contact with the stinging 
syitocyst. 
Mr. Paget advised on first aid, 
fy pouring alcohol in form of metho- 
qed spirits. whisky, ctc., over the 
wfected ares. This dehydrates the yela- 
jnous strands and the stinging capsules 
are possibly, inactivated. so that together 
ey may be peeled off the flesh with a 
oft dry cloth or tissuc. . 
He warned apainst the vse of rubbing 
with wet sund, as Moisture appears to 
yuivate the nematocysts, A tourniquet, 


if possible, and artificial respiration is 
most important. The possibility of 
immunisation for those persons whase 
livelihood exposes them to the dangers 
of the sea Wasp is al present receiving 
the attention of the research workers. 
Whom Mr, Baxter heads, The public in 
general should not enter the waters off 
our coust, frequented by the jelly fish 
during the months of November to 
March. The breeding plaice hid not yet 
been located, and it is supposed it 
could be in some inlets to the north 
of our country. The method of making 
the anti-venene was explained in detail, 
but it was explained that it was not 
by any means near completion, The 
method of catching the jelly fish, and 
obtaining the venom, wus deall with, 
und the extremely high cost of an 
umount which was sufficient to Work 
with, was only hinted at, ‘The attentive 
audience asked many questions, and at 
the conclusion Mr. Peter Kelly moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Baxter. 


Campout 


A campout is being planned for October during a week-end, probably 
w the Maonlight Creek Valley, and those wishing to join should give their 
pumes to either Mrs. Burleigh or Miss Piper at the October mecting, or else 
by ‘phone to 89 8981. 


Photoflora “72 


The Native Plants Preservation Sociely is now planning Photoflora 72, 
is seventh biennial competition and exhibition featuring colour slides of 
Australian wildflowers. 


Entry forms are now available from the Competition Secretary, Miss 7 Cc. 
lerrell, 24 Seymour Avenue, Armadale, 3143. Public screenings have Asse 
arrunged in 19 suburban and country centres duriog March aod April, 1972. 
Deiails of these will be published later. 
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Identification of the Black-headed Snakes (Denisonia) 


within 


Victoria 
by 


A. J, Coventry 


The elupid snake genus Denivonia 
(sensu) Boulenger, 1896) contains 
over twenty Australian species, inelud- 
ing a number which bear a strong 
superficial resemblance in that they 
are relatively small (seldom exeeed- 
ing 700mm), have light brown 
bodies, and black heads. For this 
reason these species are often con- 
fused. However, there is no doubt 
that the similarities of some are due 
to convergent evolution, and that the 
group is polyphyletic. 

This article discusses the Victorian 
species of black-headed snakes belong- 
ing to the genus Denisenia, and con- 
servative taxonomic conclusions are 
made in un atlempt to aid the identi- 
fication of the species and help 
resolve some of the confusion sur- 
rounding them. It is recognised, how- 
ever, thal an Australia-wide revision 
is necessary before final taxonomic 
conclusions can be made. Tt should 
he pointed out that juvenile speci 
mens of the Brown Snakes, Demunyia 
texvilix and Denuinsia nuchalis, which 
also have light brown bodies and 
black heads occur throughout Vic- 
toria, These can be separated very 


easily from the species under discus. 
sion, in that Demmeansia has divided 
anal and subcuudal scales, while the 
black-headed Denisonia species have 
single anal and subeaudals. 

Rawlinson (1971) published 4 
checklist of the reptiles. known to 
have been collected in Victoria. This 
list includes five species of black 
headed Deniwoniu, viz, D. brevicaudy 
Mitchell, 1941, D, flagellin (McCoy, 
1878), D. gouldii (Gray, 1841), D. 
nigrostriata (Kreflt, 1869), and Dp 
vata (Peters, 1863). 

Reeent sorting and checking of 
specimens in the National Museum of 
Victoria revealed that the Victorian 


stakes previously identified as D, 
brevicaiida and D. nigrostriata are 
conspecific (referable to D. brevi- 


cauda) and that Victorian specimens 
referred to D. ganldii belong to D 
dwyeri. Thus it appears that there 
are only four species of black-headed 
snakes of the genus Denivenia in Vic- 
toria, and these are DD, brevicaude 
Mitchell, 1951, D. flagellum (MeCoy, 
I878). D. dwyert Worrell, (956, and 
D, suta (Peters, 1863), 


Key To Tue Spreis Founp IN Vierortia 


i}. Black head patch divided 
Black head patch undivided 
Scales in 19 rows 

Seales in 15 rows 


1 


3. Dark vertebral stripe present 
Dark vertebral stripe absent 


flavellun\ 


A 
Fill 

4 

brevicuudi 


dwyert 


*Nortonal Museum of Victrein 
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penisonia flagellum (McCoy, 1878) 
title Whip Snake 

this is readily distinguished from 
oiher Victorian species by the head 
pallern, which hus two distinct dark 
patches, The first of these begins on 
ihe vostral scale, and extends back 
onto the nasals and infernasals, while 
he second extends from the anterior 
horder of the frontal, back over the 
otire head und pupe for some six 
orseven vertebrals, This leaves a pale 
bund across the snout in the region 
of the prefrontals, which immediately 
separales this species from any other 
slack-headed = Victorian = Denisonia, 
Mihough listed in the literature as 
having 17 scale rows, ten of the 
wyenty specimens counted had only 
IS pows al micd-body. 
Diviribution: The Museum has. speci- 
mens from the Eyre Peninsula, S.A,, 
ihrough southern Victoria to the Mel- 
bourne area, and then northwards, on 
the Western side of the Great Divid- 
ing Runge to the A.C.T 
Denisonia siuta (Peters, 1863) Curl 
Snake 

‘This species can be identified by 
noth scalation and colour. It always 
has [9 scale rows at mid-body (15- 
\7 in the other species under discus- 
son), and its head colouring is dis- 
linct in that the pre- and post-oculars 
ae pale, and separated from the 
lipper labials Which are also pale, by 
a dark lateral stripe which extends on 
with side from the temporals forward, 
iy meet on the rostral. In older spect- 
mens the black hood on the head 
lends to fude, although the lateral 
head stripe remains prominent, 
Disteibutfon, Confined to the torth- 
ventral and north-west within Vic 
irl, and extending into South Aus. 
tralia. Northern Territory, south-west 
Queensland and New South Wales, 
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Dentyonia dwveri (Worrell, 1951) 
Dwyer's Snake 

This species has been confused with 
Gould’s Snake, 2. geuldit which is 
confined to Western Australia, lt 
differs from 2, gowldii in either lack- 
ing, or having a much paler reticu- 
lated pattern over the body, having 
a flutter bead, and a shorter. heavier 
body. The black head patch covers 
the entire head, except for the pre- 


Fipnre 1 
Dorsal aspect of heads of: 


A. DL flagellins NUM.V, Regd. 
Lear 


BP. yur NOM V_ Regd. No, 13355 
C.D. dwveri NUMLV, Regd, No, D314 


Db. D. breviowida SOMLV, Read, No. 
KLE Ta 


Hhewings by Mfese Mlevilig Placit 


No. 


veulur, upper labial and posteal scales, 
which are a creamy colour, The head 
patch extends back for 4-6 vertebral 
scale rows behind the parictals. In 
one specimen examined {here is a 
fame sig Of w vertebral stripe, which 
is less prominent than found on 1). 
hrevieauda, Like D. brevieauda, this 


species has [5 scale rows at mid- 
body. 
Distrihytion. Within Victoria, south- 


wards from the Murray River through 
the central regions and the western 
foothills of the Great Dividing Range 
wo the Seymour district. The Museum 
has one early specimen lubelled 
“Frankstoo”, but some doubt exists 
as lo ils provenance. YD. dwyert also 
occurs in similar habitats from south- 
ern Queensland through New South 
Wales. 


Denisonia brevicauda Mitchell, (951, 
Mitchell's Short-tuiled Snake. 

This species has a similar head 
shupe and pattern to D. dwyerj, and 
can be best separated from it hy the 
dark yertebral Stripe as well as a 


different habitat, Originally describe 
as u subspecies Gf D, nigrostriatu, « 
long-tailed species Lrom. north-easterp 
Australia, these species can be readily 
separuted from one another by the 
length of the tail, which in 1D. bpey. 
canda has 23-29 subgaudals (Mitchell, 
(951) as against 50-64 (Boulenger, 
1896) in D. nivrostriata, 
Diyiributions The warmer drier jaregs 
in the north-west of the Stale, from 
the Little Desert northwards to the 
Murray River. Tt also occurs in the 
adjacent areas Of South Australia, 


Ackiowledeement: L thank Mp. P 
A. Rawlinson of Latrobe University 
for olfering constructive advice 
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Penguins 


by Myranwy Breapneui 


‘Those funny little men in evening 
suits! Everybody loves penguins. 
There are about eighteen varicties of 
penguins, depending on how some of 
the variations are Classified, ranging 
trom the huge Emperors, standing 
48 inches high, to our own 14 inch 
Fiunes, properly known as Northem 
Blues, Not all penguins are black and 
while; Emperors und Kings have a 
lot of yellow and gold, some have 
wreyish or bluish feathers, and many 
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have crests of various sizes, shapes 
and colours. Nearly all chicks ar 
brownish or greyish. 

Penguins are not, as many people 
think, degenerate birds thal have fost 
the art of fying, but are amungst 
the most highly specialised of our 
fauna, and are perfectly adapted tu 
the arduous conditions Urider wich 
most of them breed. ‘They spend mcs! 
of their time at sea and have very 
powerful pectoral muscles and strong 
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jippers to push against the dense 
medium of water. Their feet are 
placed far back on the body. and 
‘hus together with the tail, act as a 
adder When swimming. The tail also 
vis aS & prop or support on land. 
This and the fuet that the hips eaj- 
nol rotate on the backbone, gives 
he birds # Waddling, pompous. guilt, 

Other adaptations to marine life are 
fsuy, the ability to drink salt water, 
Penguins have a filter-gland between 
he nose and the skull, which takes 
m Sead-Water and discharges strong 
ine out through the nastrils and 
transfers nearly pure water to the 
digestive system, Secondly, they do 
cat get “the bends” on diving, Before 
diving they empty the lungs of air 
wid shot them off from the rest of 
jhe body. ‘This means that there is 
wo problem with dissolved nitrogen 
appearing as bubbles when normal 
presstire 18 regained on surfacing, but 
ialso means that the hirds oust 
wim und ereete energy without using 
aygen. To do this the metabolism 
w slowed down and the heart only 
heats about 4 or 5 fimes per minute, 
about Gne-twentieth of its normal 
wit On surfacing the bird must 
nipidly muke good the back-log of 
wxvgern tack aad vet od of aecumir 
faied Waste produets. which it does 
very efficiently; birds swimming near 
ihe surfaee can be seen lo “porpoise” 
jlbng, rising every few minutes to 
brithe deeply and reactivate the 
system, 

Keeping warin is the most basic 
prohtem of all. To begin with, there 
& & special arrangement of the 
feathers. which are sil Giveraging 
Wote the sy ind, curved and oily 
vthe tps, dverlapping like ples an 
«roof, from the shaft of the feathers 
Winerous fibres grow downy, forrntig 
i kind of matted, fibrous wmlershirt, 
Mw there is the thick layer of blub- 
her, which not only Serves as an 
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tinsulutor, but as a source of food 
during the long fasts which ull pen- 
guins undergo. Keeping cool is also 
au problem as the birds need to cool 
down rapidly when coming out to sit 
on i sunny rock or sheer of ice after 
u Strenuous hout at sea. Because of 
the feathers and. the thick blanket of 
blubber, 4 special mechanism — is 
required. The bare patches, the feet 
ind the inner surface of the Nippers 
ure very rich in blood vessels and 
can be seen to glow pink like radivters 
as the hot blood comes to the surface 
and the heat dissipates inte the 
almosphere. 

Most penguins are very gregarious 
und very nowy: some “arpp™. some 
shrill and some bray fike donkevs, 
New Zeulanders living in remote 
coastal areas frequentty complain of 
the wwisy braying under their houses 
at night. Penguins eat an enormeaus 
quantity of fish, the stomach taking 
up almost ihe whole body wea of 
the bird. A large colony will cat as 
many fish as 7O modern trawlers 
vauld cuteh in a day. The erop is sa 
equipped that a penguin can suspend 
digestion when currying tish home to 
its chick by Seereting a thick wall of 
mucous: penguins have heen kiown 
to starve to death with a full crop 
if prevented from feeding this to the 
chick. 

Mast penguins hive a very strong 
attachment fo their nesting site apd 
will return to the same nest each 
year, the tendency being most murked 
in the mule, who returns first each 
season and starts scraping abour and 
adding to the fast season's best. The 
fumale retiims soon after and joins 
him. There is @ great deal of recog- 
nin veremony, pasturing ant neck- 
ing. sefaping at and adding to the 
nest. Occasionally the wrong female 
arrives first and sertles in) the male 
not objecting. Tf the proper mate then 
arrives the interloper is sodn ejected, 
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minus quite i few feathers, TL the 
(ruc imate is very late, and the new 
wife firmly established, M1 may not be 
possible to evier her. However, the 
late-comer is not usually long in find: 
ing an unattached mule instead. Most 
penguins lay two eves, though oflen 
only one is reared. Same Jay one only, 
some three, and aw very few four or 
more. Usually both parents mcubate 
the eges and tend the chicks in turn, 
the other bird being al sey fishing, 
Recognition ceremonies are repeated 
aur each change of shift, Chicks and 
parents recognise each other hy 
sound only, ar possibly by sound wil 
sinell, bul not by sight: sight seenis 
specially adupted for distance vision 

The antarctic sunimer is very short 
und for the larger penguins it is a 
problem t@ eet the chicks launched 
in One to rake advantage of the 
seasonal tite of food bounty, The 
two large varieties, Emperors and 
Kings, lay only a single egg. Neither 
builds @ nest but days dineetly ante 
the ground or the sea-ice, It is. imme- 
diuely transfered lo the feer of the 
male where it ts entolded and kept 
Warm and safe in a pouch of downy 
skin, In the case of the Emperor, 
the male does all the incubating. 
Which tukes about nine weeks, ‘The 
egg is laid carly in winter and when 
hor the chick if fattetied up yery 
rapidly, its growth being accelerated 
sn that it can be launched in) mid- 
summer. This means that with the 
prenuptial period of five weeks, and 
journeys of at least a week before 
and afterwards to the oper-seu feed- 
ing grounds, hundreds of miles away, 
the male hird fusts for almosc five 
months, fhrough the desperate cold of 
an antarctic winter. During this 
time he drops in weight from 95 to 
45 pounds. The female, having laid 
her ege, goes off ta sea to recover arid 
gain weight, coming back with wr 
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cnorious toad of fish just when the 
chick is due to be hatched, 1f she 
late, the male cum carry OF he cap 
seerete in his throat a kind of milk 
mucous Which will keep the ¢chigk 
alive until the lish arrives. When the 
hea arrives, the male gous off to fa. 
ten up. After launching the chick the 
parent birds fitten up again, then 
starve for a second period during the 
annual moult, then fatten up again 
for the next breeding: season 

The King, also a large biped (35 
ins. high) takes 74 weeks fo mneubaty 
is cog, The male starts menbatiog 
but both take turns, transferring the 
epe from the feet of one te the few 
of the other with their beaks This is 
possible for Kings breed in the sub. 
antarchic islands, where the sea 1s ony 
so integessible. “The King has a dif. 
ferent arrangernent to beat the season 
she lays in suimmer and the chieks 
ame kept alive bur alnese starving 
during the winter, their growth being 
slowed down so that fhey cun be 
launched in spring. During this fony 
period both parents are away fishing 
and the chicks huddle together ip 
enormous rookeries. keeping cach 
orher Warn. The parents return about 
every three weeks, and cram ie 
chick ay full as at wall go: before Teuy- 
ing it agiin, ‘This slow developmen 
means that the breeding season tukes 
ahowt nine inontts, and therefore 
Kings. van only breed twice in three 
years, breeding in rotation, early it 
the seuson, late, and not at all, 

For the Adele penguin the season 
begins around mid-October, the bink 
walking 200 ar 300 miles weross Ihe 
sea-ice to their nesting site, The males 
rerum first, in long straggling tues 
of 100 oF so, ynd are saan followed 
by ihe (femules, Great recesiiition 
ceremonies and nest building uetivi 
ties tuke place, even though the nes! 
is only @ pile of stones, In Adelie 
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yo, the male does all the incubating, 
oresumably because the enormous dis- 
gnees to the open sea and fish makes 
uit work impracticable, Sometimes 
he bird will be caught in a blizzard 
hen sitting on his nest, and he buried 
syht up to the tip of his beak in the 
ypow. The two chicks are lnunched., 
jhle to fend, but not Tully grown, 

y the spring. When the parents go 
off to sea to fatten ready for the 
moult. 

Most penguins live in large colonies, 
he Adelies often being 5 or f million 
song. This is partly because they 
an only nest in those areas where 
there 18 & break in the ice-shelf sur- 
wunding most of the eontinent, and 
ihey are able to scramble ashore. At 
Cape Hallett carbou dating shows 
hat the colony is over [O00 years 
old. 

The species that live further north 
save a kinder climate, and most 
uid cither in tussocky grass or in 
mirrows, often burrows vacated by 
other unimals. The Snares [sland pen- 
gun roasts in the lower branches of 
scrubby trees. 


The main enemy of the penguin is 
the Leopard seal, and to a much 
smaller extent other seals and sea- 
lions. On land, Skuas and Giant Pet- 
rels attack eggs and chicks. but rarely 
adults unless these are wounded. Man 
is Now becoming the penguins’ Worst 
enemy, forcing him to drown in oil 
and depriving him of his home 
through industrialisution; DDT and 
other poisons have been found in 
their Tissues. 

Because penguins }ook so comically 
human, people are apt to collate their 
behaviour with that of humans, but 
of course it is instinctive, involving 
no mental process, bul having evolved 
through trial und error throughout the 
ages, and ulso through the off 
repeated experiences Of individual 
birds, and the social ritual of the 
colony, Older birds tend their eggs 
and chicks much more efficienily 
than younger couples. 

Much study is being done and 
much information is appearing ubout 
these birds, perhaps the mast fasci- 
nating and lovable of all our avian 
friends. 
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Distribution and Habitat of the Broadtoothed Rat, 
Mastacomys fuscus Thomas (Rodentia, Muridae) 
in Victoria 
by J. Ho Spnaneke 


The breadtoothed rat has been 
recorded from few localities in Vie- 


toria, the most recent published 
revords being Loch Valley (Warneke 
1960) and Leongatha (Lyndon 
1960) Earlier locality records have 


been summarized by Warneke (1960) 
and Calaby and Wimbush (1964). 
Since 1960 several other localities 
have been disguvered and the known 
modern range extended, The con- 
linuing presence of the species in the 
Otway Ranges has been confirmed, 

This paper presents this additional 
distribunional data and some details 
of the habitat associations of the 
species. Figure | shows the present 
distribution of Afusraeomysy fusciy in 
Victoria. Specimens reported in this 
paper arc in the collecuions of the 
Fisheries and Wildile Department or 
the National Museum of Victoria, 
Table | ists registration numbers 
of Atasraca¢yy in these collections, 


New Locaiity RECORDS 


1, Kalorama 

In February 1965 a preserved 
specimen of Mastaconiys Juscus was 
received from Dr. Gi. Ogilvic, of Jas- 
per Road, Kalurama, in the Dande- 
nong Ranges, 40 km (25 mis) cast 
of Melbourne (lat. 37° 48'S, long. 
L45° TRE) at an altitude of whout 
500m (1620 ft) above sea level, It 


wis a young non-parous female 
which had heen ecaptired by the 
family cat, Subsequent catensive 


trapping in the area was carried out 
in the ensuing weeks bul no further 
specimens of Mastaceniyy were col- 
lected, although a large number of 
other small mamnials were captured 
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In September 1968, further explorg 
tory trapping was carmed out on the 
opposite (southern) sule of the tidge 
from Dr. Ogilvie's home, some 120 py 
(400 f1) away), Three specimens. of 
Mastucomys were (rapped (20, 22, 
23 Seplember). These were an adul 
male. an adult parous female and 4 
juvenile femule, Further tapping jn 
the area failed te yield any forthe 
specimens, Subsequently, two furthe 
specimens af Mastacomys (Catt adult 
fentale and a juvenile male) wen 
found dew, near to this trapping 
zone, Both bad apparently been taken 
by a cal, 

The arco im which these recen 
specimens were trapped was ut the 
western end of Erith Road, on 4 
block of privately owned land whieh 
hus now been eleared wf most of the 
vndergrowth, Belore April 1968 the 
scrub an this black was contiguous 
with other uncleared private land, 
but most of the adjacent blocks were 
bulldozed in late April 1468 to re 
move {he serolr as 4 fire precaution 
measure. Figure 2 shows the loga- 
ton of the capture site and the push 
remaining at the time of writing 
{July L970) 

Soils in the wren are derived from 
hypersthene dace, and in this. situa 
tion the parent fuck is close 10 the 
surface, being exposed in a numbel 
of places. The alttude <imd south 
westerly aspest result i a high ci 
fall; the (overage for Mt. Dandenong 
R2km (2 mls) southeast is 147 1 cw 


per annum. This rainfall, togettey 
*Puteties and Widlife Departement Aree 
Relon Insitute fur Envirufiinental Resear 


12) Brawn St, Heidelberg, Vecyoria, Ont 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Mastacomys in Victoria. 
B Localities mentioned in text 
| Kalorama, 2 Belgrave, 3 Pennys Saddle, 4 Upper Thompson, 5 Mt. Baw Baw, 6 Mt. St. Bernard, 


7 Falls Creek, 8 Aire Valley, 9 Benwerrin, 10 Carlisle River, 11 Glen Aire, 12 Loch Valley, 
1} Leongatha, 14 Mt, Kosiusko. 


Jasper Rd 


aes 


Erith Rd 


KALORAMA 200m 


: 
Figure 2. Location of Mastacomys at Kalorama shown thus A Hatched area shows 


remaining bushland between Jasper and Mt. Dandenong Roads. 
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with the sol characteristics, has 
resulfedl in’ a typical wet selenopliyll 


vegetation which has however beer 
modified by fire jad mechanical 
clearing, ‘This modification his 


resulted in the vegelation being com- 
posed of mature or over-mature tire 
damaged cucalypts with a low, 
dense shrub layer of regenerating 
shrubs and trees. The tree layer was 
tall with a very open canopy, and 
composed mainly of  Enealypris 
ohliqua with some bk. radiata and a 
few isolated K, regnuns, all about 
30m high. There was a smull grove 
of mature 4cacia nielunoaylon whout 
Om tall in the south-western corner 
of the block, but these have fnostly 
been felled. 

The understorey, of average height 
3-Sin, with sonie eucalypt saplings 
6-8 fy tall, was dommated by Panwe- 
dereis aspera, bul also present Were 
Bedfordia salicina, Aedeit —npelanie 
exon, A. verricillate, Olearta arga- 
phylla and Cusyinia uenleata with 
scattered = Thedyearsa — angvtifalie, 
Olearia Hirata,  Pimeleu ligustrina, 
Goodia lotifalig and Indigeplora aus- 
traliy, Lower shrubs tneluded Pine 
elea uniflora, Helichrysnin dlendroi- 
deum, Lomatia frasero and young 
plants of amose of the taller shrub 
species present, 

A dense field layer tro bL2m 
formed thick cover aver most of the 
area but there were some open 
areas of grass. mainly tussocks of 
Poa anstraliy. The field layer was 
composed of Preriedium eseulentenn, 
Lepidexperma — elalius, Palystichian 
proliferum, Chryanthemoides menili- 
fern, Bianella msmanica, Tetrarrhena 
jincea and wo species of Rubus. 
Climbing plants such as Clemaiiy 
nrisiata and Rubus triplivilis (= R- 
parvifloruy) were scattered through- 
out the area. Low herbaceous plants 
completed the dense ground cover, 
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including Senecio vagus, S. lnewr, 
follus. Geranium solanderi, Stetlariy 
flaccida, Avaena dnserinifolia, Cen. 
tauran ominns, = Cynoulossun — fae 
fol and Carduits tentdiflorny, 
Many tunnels and runways wer 
present at ground level, Two of the 
recen) Mastaconiys, Une male and the 
juvenile, were eaeht at One tray 
stution on a well defined runway nosy 
a fallen joe. The adult female was 
caught at the entrance fo a tunnel 


in a denise patch ot  Terarrhony 
juncea. 
The mast abundant small ana, 


mal on the urea was the bush ry 
Ratius  fuseipes. assimilis, hut the 
swamp fat Rarrs lutrealus, black rq 
Rafluy rattas and house mouse At 
tmusenlus were also trapped ip 
small numbers. Aateelinuy stuartii 
(hrowo phascogale) wod oy swan, 
soni (Swainson’s phuscopale) — were 
also present, ws was the short-nosee 
bandieoot, /seodan obesulis, Wy 
possible that  Wasyfacemys — will 
become extinet at this locality, as 
much of the suntable habitat has beer 
cleared. This habitat rype is. low, 
ever, fairly widespread in the Dai 
denongs and section 2 records the 
presence of a. further Dundenong 
Runges colony. 


2 Belerave 

In mid-July 1970, N. A, Wakefield 
and A. Brugman. of  Manash 
Teachers College, located 4 small 
colony of Maxiacenyy in we 
schlerophyll forest neat Belgrave. in 
ihe Dandenong Ranges (lat. 37° 99 
S, long 145° 22 Ej. Field sticdies 
ate |i progress on this colony ane 
the results of these slinhies will de 
published mm due course. Waketield 
(pers. conmm,) has reported that the 
colony consists of about twenty-fivy 
Individuals, dnd that four speeimens 
(1 9 3 2). which were ucercental 
deaths in this colony during dp 
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inital phases of this study. are 
dyed with the National Museum 
af Victoria. 

y Pennys Sudélle 

Pennys Saddle, an open plain }2- 
16 hectares (3040 ac) in extent is 
giuated on a ridge sepanaing Loch 
Valley from the Toorongo Vulley, 
at an altitude of 733m (24600 ft) 
ASA. about [9 km (12 mls) north- 
yorth-east of Noajee, on the Noayce- 
Matlock Road (lat, 37° 47'S, long, 
Mé (4 E), This locality is about 
Asko (4mis) fram Loch Valley 
Pine Plantation, the site of Warneke’s 
(1960) rediscovery Gf Musraeamyy 
although jt as some 300m, (1000 Tt) 
higher in altitude, In June 1968 two 
adult male MM, /aseus were trapped 
in a Shallow gully at the eastern end 
of the Suddle hy the author, Both 
animals were trapped under thick, 
hushy Nothofagis ennedighani. 
Soils at Loch Valley ale deep 
fnuble reddish clays derived from 
metamorphosed = Silunan sediments 
and Devanian erates of the “Toor- 
ongo Range (Warneke 1964). Th ts 
lkely thar the sos qt this present 
site ate mainly denved from the 


fooronge granites, The Atlas of 
Australian Soils (1962) classifies 
jhe ous Brown Friable Porous 
Pyrths. 


Meteorological characteristics of 
Pennys Saddle are probably similar 
to those at Loch Valley, Warnecke 
(1964) has collated the  climato- 
logics! data tor that station, These 
show that the average annual rain- 
fall is J43.3 cm, muinly of winter 
Wicidence. The driest months are 
lanuary, Februury and March, each 
of which has a mean of about 7.6 
cm Tafly aod August ave the only 
months thur normally receive stow 
fulls. alfhouwh snow has been 
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recorded for all months except 
January and February. Summers 
dre warm ta hot with mean maxti- 
mum temperatures usually below 
27°C and mean minima about 
78°C. Januiury is the hottest month, 
Frosis are common, and winter tem- 
peratures often fall below O°C, al- 
though jean maximum in winler is 
144°C with mean minimum abour 
177°C in July, the cotdest month. 
The vegetation of the Saddle itself 
is short grass, sedges, rishes and 
low bracken merging with regeneral- 
me Eucalyptus regndas forest, with 
assuciated shrubs: The gully im whieh 
Mayraconws was trapped was very 
wel al the time, with y snvall strean 
developing in tt. The floor of the 
wully was densely covered, with 
Carex appressa the dominant spec- 
ics. Pullen trees, tree fern straps 
and occasion! oulcrops of granite 
broke the continuity of the ground 
waver, Tussocks of Gulia raidula, 
Juncuy spp. and Sereclo — lineari- 
Joliny were seattered throughout the 
sede, as were the ferns Polysi- 
chum proliferunt, Blech midiun 
and B. praceruny. Small ground 
plants such as Acaenu exserinifolin, 
Viele Nederucen, Hydrocetyle sp, 
antl Geravivin Sp were alse pre- 
sent, Rather opea shrub cover to 
dbout 3m (tO ft) was provided by 
Olearia phlogepappa with scattered 
plants Of Cayytna aeiledta and 
Nothofagus canninghanii, Near the 
gully edge, saplingy of Acgeta deal- 
hata, A. melanoavien and Eucalyp- 
my reenans appeared, and as the 
gully deepened down the slope and 


tee caver of these three species 
became mure complete, treeferns 
were common, Ground cover was 
less, aad was composed of small 
tens. Cp, Blechnum (liviattile, 
herbs such as Auatraling mielleri 
and many species Of moss, 
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Further trapping at this locality 
has vielded only bush rat. Karts 
fuscipes assinilix, brawn phascogale, 
Anrechinus sheartil and Swainson’s 
phaseogile, Anrechinus swainsonil, 
In addition, Warneke (1964) records 
the presence uf swamp ral (Re lul- 
reolus) and long-nosed bandicoot 
(Perwneley nasuia) at Loch Valley, 
und the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department has recards of Tricho- 
sueus cuninus, Petatirus  breviceps, 
Gvninehelideus leadbeateri, PSetide- 
olwirus perewrinus, Wallabia bicalar, 
and) Mambaris uesinus mv the ares. 


4 Upper Thampson River 

On 22 May 1971 N. A. Wakelield 
trapped a three-quarlers grown male 
Mustacomys near the headwaters ol 
the Upper Thompson River at @ site 
about 20 km (12.5 mis) north-east 
of Noojee at an altitude of 1020 m 
(3350 ft) ASL, Cat 37° 15'S, 
long. 1467 12° R). The specimen is 
lodged with the National Museun 
ol Victoria, and the occurrence of 
the species in this area will be 
reported in full in dye caurse 
(Wakefield, pers. conn), 


§. Moun Baw Baw 

Mount Baw Baw Alpine Village 
is close to The sumoarit of Mount Baw 
Baw, ti4km (71 mls) east of Mel- 
bourne, and at an altitude of about 
1460 m (4800 ft) ASL. (lat, 37° 
41'S. Jong, 146° 17B). Most of the 
urea is a fairly dense woodland of 
Eucalvpnes paveiflora with a law 
shrub understorey, but elose to the 
village the Eust Tanpl River runs 
through a wide flat valley, where the 
vegetition is dominated by Riehea 
confinentis, Within the — forested 
area there are nmuny outcrops of 
granite (see Plate |) It was close 
io one such outerop that P. N, 
Homin of the Mammal Survey 
Group, F.N.C,V,, trapped an adulf 


vid 


wale Meastecomys Jiseus i Marek 
1969, The animal was trapped iy 
snow grass (Poa sp.) under moun 
lain’ pepper = (Drimys — Aerophila) 
under snow gum (Lacalypliy pau. 
florus), Vhe area was visited by thy 
author in May 1970, ‘Trapping was 
carried out in both avetluble habia 
types (2. paucifiara woodland and 
Riches swamp) but no further sperj. 
mens of Masracunivs were taken, 

The Baw Baw plateau is composed 
of upper Devonian granite and the 
soils are mainly alpine humus soils 
(Organic Loamy Soils) although in 
the creek valleys they appeared tw be 
much deeper and richer tm Organic 
matter and probably approuched 
bog peat, Among the extensive gran- 
ite oulerops soil was thin and 
restricied fo the fault lines, (Anon, 
1964, Costin }962, Neilsan 1962). 

There are oo detailed meteor 
logical fecords for the Baw Baw 
plateau, but Hoge (1970) indicates 
that rainfall is in exegess of 150 om 
per wonum, with heaviest falls in Wine 
ter and spring, Summer rainfall 1s 
about 30.5em, rather higher than 
thar recorded al Hothany Heights. 
Snow falls usually oceur between May 
and October, with permishent snow 
Wing during the winter ane spring. 
Winter Mean maximuny temperatures 
are abour 72°C, and mean otasi 
mum temperstires jo summer prob 
ubly do not exceed LPC. 

The dominant plants in the area 
were EB. punciflord growing to 4 
heiwht of 681m, with a mid-dens¢ 
canopy, boterspersed with the mult 
stemmed jiving trees were many 
standing fire-kKilled stigs. The law 
shruh layer varied jn height trom 
0.54.5m dependent on aspect, upd 
in dewsity from open to very dense 
tt was dominated by Drimys sere 
phila, Lewcopagon miucraet and Py). 
tenaea meilleri, with scattered bushes 
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of QOlearia phlogupappa and taller 
herbs. Wittsteinia vaceinacea otten 
formed dense cover, particularly near 
tree bases or under the taller shrubs. 
The ground layer was usually quite 
dense, but dependent on the shrub 
cover was locally absent. Commonly 
encountered species included Pou 
australis (dominant ground cover in 
places), Sivlidium graminifolium and 
Celmisia longifolia, while the fern 
Polystichum proliferum was abundant 
at the bases of many granite outerops. 
Much fallen timber provided addi- 
tional cover, and herbs such as Ger- 
anium potentillotdes, Acaend unyerini- 
jolia, Haloragis tetragyna, Asperula 
vunnl, Orites lancifolia, Dianella tas- 
marica, Senecio gquadridentatus, S. 
linearifolius and Veronica nivea were 
occasional components of the ground 
layer, the latter three particularly 
near the disturbed road verges, The 


Mate 1. Habitat of Meastacortyy it snow 


cum woodland ar Mi Raw Baw, 
Phra J Seetwee 
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Richea heath area merged into the 
woodland, and several other shrub 
species were found in the eccotone. 
These included Epaeris petrophila, FE. 
paludosa, Baeckea  istilus, Olearla 
algida and occasionally Callisremoan 
sieberii, 

Runways and diggings of simiull 
mammals were found in many areas, 
being particularly obvious under low 
shrubs such as Drimys and Pul- 
tenaca. A number of specimens of 
bush rat (Rartus fuseipey assimilis) 
and brown phascogale (Antechinus 
yiuariii) were collected, together with 


one Swainson’s phascogale, Ante- 
chinus swainvonti, Wombats (Mom- 


bars ursinus) and brushtail possums 
(Prichosuriy sp.) occurred in the 
area and utilized the ground for feed- 
ing wd movement, Ringtail possums 
( Pseudocheirus peregrinuy) were also 
present. 


Plate 2. Habital of Mastacariyys at 
Mt St. Bernard, 
Mowe 1 


Wiupttce 
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6. Mannt St, Berneri 

In February 1967 Wo M. Bren. 
Fisheries and Wildlife Department. 
trapped an adult parous female Ay 
Juseus adjacent to w eleek near the 
Dargo High Plains Road, about 0.8 km 
(0,5 ml) south-east of the Alpine Way 
(at, 37°01'S, long, 147°0S’E). ‘The 
altitude of the creek at this point ws 
1408 mi (4650 (1) ASL, The creek is 
4 tributary of the Dargo River and at 
the location of the Afastucemys cap- 
lure runs ina steep-sided valley 60- 
90 ma (200-300 FL) below the pod, 
‘The valley Noor is fairly level, with a 
maximum width of about LS im and 


was densely covered with thickly 
growing Carex «dppressa. Plate 2 


shows a typical seclwun of this gully. 

The soils in the area are alpine 
hiimus soils (Organic Loamy Soils) on 
4 bedos> of Ordovician shutey oud 
stones (Anon. J964, Costin 1962, 
Neilson 1962). 

Metcorological records have uot 
been kept at Mount St. Bernard, tut 
runhall and temperature data «ure 
available far Hotham Herghts, 6,5 ky 
(4m) east-north-vast distant und 
some 400m (1300 Tt) higher than 
this sile, These data show that the 
areu hus a rpinfall of 149 com per 
wanum mainiy oecurmnmg in winter 
and spring. Snow may weeur in ull 
months of the year but usually falls 
between June and Octoher, and is 
normally persstent, offen forming 
deep drifts, Winter temperatures are 
low, with average daily minimums in 
July, the coldest month, being belaw 
freezing point. Daily maximums below 
-1).1°C are Frequently recorded. Janu- 
ary is the warmest month but aver- 
age maximums are only vhout 16°C. 
Two excellent summanes of the clim- 
ate of Victorian alpine regions may 
be found in Anon. (1962) and Hogg 
(1970). 

Mingled with the Carex on the val- 


dé 


ley floor were ferns (Polysliehyyy 
proliferum and Blechnin penne 
miarina), tussock grass (Pea SP., 
probably FP, australis) and many 
herbs including Hypochoacris racicnt, 
Rumex acelosella, Haloragiyv rei 
ovnd, Geranium paterttillaides, Viale 
beutonicifolia, Stellaria pungens, Avg 
ea «atverintfolia, Oreamyrrhis Sp 
Hiyiararcdle sp. and Letus sp. Many 
fallen logs were preseut, together wit} 
isolated stirubs of Qaylobourn alpestre, 
Oeuria  phlogopappa, Helichrysum 
vecuniiflorumn, Acacia obliqninerva, 
Qrinws sveraphila,  Leptaspermiyy 
grvndifioriun, Leucupogon saavealeny 
nul Deavesia idieifalia. The sheybs 
fisted formed a rather dense low 
luver on the valley slopes. Lenco. 
pagon eelideus, Tieghemopanas sane 
hueifolins and Geultherie apipreste 
also gecurred within the shrub layer 
The shtubs were rarely more than 
15-2 tall and Were overtopped by 
Ryealypiw delegatensiy, which rose 
to about 25m, but rarely hud o trunk 
diumeter greater than 30 6m 

The Maylaconiys was trapped. on 
a runway in the sedge, close to the 
creek bank, These runways were 
abundant vod eriss-crossed most of 
the valley Noor They Were probally 
constricted by the bush rat, Rass 
Jusetpes axsimilis which ts very com- 
mon aa the afea. Trapping carried 
our by the author in May 1970 at 
this site yielded anly R. fuscipes— 
7 specimens from 21 traps. The only 
other ground manmntal collected in 
ihe urea was the brown phascogale, 
Antechinus stuartit, Wombats ( am 
hares ursinus), brushtul possums 
(Trichosurus vulpecula) and ringtail 
possums (Pseadocheiruy perewrinus) 
also occur in this locality, 

Further evidence of the presence 
of Mastacomys in this part of Vic 
toria is provided by a record of a 
damaged specimen collected m 
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pember 1966 by N. A. Waketield 
war the headwaters of the Dargo 
giver uncer Mount Hotham, ulutude 
s67 m (5500 f() ASL. This speci- 
sot is lodged in the National Museum 
4) Vievorta, 


> Fully Creek 

pixon (197L a) reported the dis- 
avery of Burramnyy parva from the 
julls Creek area of the Bogong High 
pains. During the course of further 
ied Work by that author at [his 
ceality an adult male Mustacomys 
was trapped on 24 May 1971 (Dixon, 
7th). The specimen, naw lodged 
wit the Nutional Museum of Vie- 
ona, was collected in an urea of 
dpe shrubs and show gun (Lice 
‘mus paueciflora) at an altitude of 
mem (S900Tt) AST, 7.2 km 
43 mis) south-west of Falls Creek 
al, 36° 53'S, long. 147" 19), 


§ Aire Valley 

Ale Valley Forests Commerssion 
Pantation (lat. 38° 39'S, long, 143° 
WE), altitide between 430 und 
80m (1100-1750 ft) ASL, lies 
shout 3.2 km (2 mis) south-west of 
Olingotah, where Brazenor (1934) 
tollected = Mastaconys fuseus, The 
plantation, Which covers some 2870 
hectares (7000 ac) was established 
1929 to restore 16 a productive 
candilion some of the extensive par- 
sally cleared land which had been 
selected =o inder = early setdlemen 
«hemes in the 1880s and 1890s and 
wer abandoned (Central Planning 
Authority, 1957). The plantation 
wen is now forested with conifers of 
uvéral species. Mainly Pinas rudtate 
and Pyendoruece menziesii. TW pre- 
viously carried & typical wet selero- 
ahivll forest, dominated by Buecaly pris 
eynuns and B. hieostata with asso- 
Guled dense understercy plants. alittle 
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eucalypt lorest now remains in the 
plantation tired, but regrowth scrily 
clothes creck gullies. same roadside 
areas and the valley of the Aite River. 
It was in such areas of native bush 
(hat exploratory trapping by the 
author in August 1962 and April 
1YOR yielded specimens of Mavic 
COLYS. 

Soils in the area are podsolio— 
friable grey loams on decomposing 
Jitrassi¢ sandstones (Central Planning 
Authority. 1957) —and are listed in 
the Atlas of Australian Soits (1962) 
as Hard Acidic Duplex Suits. 

The mean annual rainfall at Beech 
Forest (which adjoins the north-west 
houndary of the Plantation) is about 
170 em, with the heaviest falls com- 
inv in winter und spring. but Irequent 
mints and fogs, coupled with heavy 
dews ntaintain high moisture content 
in the bush throughout the year. 
Temperature data are not wyailable 
for this section buy i is likely that 
uverage suntmer maxima do not ex- 
ceed 18°C with February being the 
hottest month. In Winter, the tiverage 
maxina ure probably belaw 44°C 
with June being the coldest month 
(Central Planning Authority, 1957), 

The areas in Which Masraceniay 
has beet collected were dominated by 
medium height (4.5-6 m) shrubs of 
Acacia melanoxylon with other shrub 
species such ds Caystnite longifolia, 
Olearta lirata, O. arpaphylla, Pras- 
tantheru lasianthos and Tfedveurve 
aneusiifylia scattered throughout. The 
lower Shrob Inyer was either charac- 
terized by other shrubs, e.g., Pimelia 
wiiflord, Bursaria spinosa and the 
introduced Afiyperieiint androsaemmnnt 
or was dominated by the tree fern 
Dieksonio antiretica, The lowest 
Jevels of the undergrowth were norm 
ally w dense tangle of Yerrarrhenn 
wacea, Rubtis Sp., Hypericura and 
feras. mainly Polyyichaum prolifer, 
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Bleehnim nadim and Bo precerian. 
In more open areas Presidium eseu- 
lentum Was present, with) Seneeie 
lineartfaltumt, SX. lautwy ond oceaston- 
ally the fern Myytiorapiy inciva, (On 
the river flats and some cleared hill- 
sides (the dominant vegetation was 
Pleridiam —excilentint), In these 
more open areas the ground cover 
speeies included Prunella vulgaris, 
Acaena anserinifelia, Geranium sp. 
and Hydrocervle sp. dn very moist 
situations the sojall ferns Blechoin 


/luviatale und B. uggregata were 
occasionally present. together with 
sedges and rushes such as Cares 


appressa and Jineux procerus, 
Several other species of sorall ter 
restrial Mammal were present in the 
serub zones within the plantatoon. 
The most abundant of these was the 


bush mut, Rats fitvetpes ussimiliy, 
The swamp rat, A. lufreoluy Was come 
mon in sume situations, and the 


introduced rodents R. ralfis and Mus 
museuli were in small 
particularly in the vicinity af the 
Vorest Commission camp site at the 
Aire River, ‘Two small dasyurid mar- 
supiils, Antechinus snaetiv and A. 
swainsoniy were fiirly common, In 
1962 the uwhor Lrappeat a poteroo, 
Putarens apicalis along one of the 
Many unamed creeks which teed the 
Ave River, about J.6 km (tml) 
from the forestry camp. Black walla- 


bres. Healluia bicolor and ringtail 
possums, Psevdoeheirus  peregrinns 


were also found in the anea, 
U Benwerrin 

Benwerrm. 33.35 km (22 mils) nerth- 
ust of Aire Valley is at an altitude 
of about 6000 (2000 11) AS.L, that, 
38" 298, long. 144° S6'R). In June 
1970, members of the Mammal Sur 
vey (Group, FLNLC.V., collected an 
adult female Mastuconia frveny due 
ing exploratory trapping. The locality 
was about 4.8 kim (3 mis) south of 
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Benwerrin Hinetion, on the Moyp) 
Cowley Road, The physical chara, 
lerisues of the area — soil and eli. 
ate are probably similar 10 thoy 
ut Aire Valley though the tainfall ), 
somewhat less, probably between 13) 
und 150 em per annum. 

The vegetation was a fairly oper 
ganopied forest, dominated at highe 
levels by tall (25-30 mm) Euealypry 
ehliqua, with scattered FE. eypello. 
curpa, To the south down a fairly 
steep slope FL. cvpellocarpa becaine 
more dominant. The forest has been 
logged in the past and most tree 
did not exceed 450m in trunk diy 
meter, 

There wis a tall shrub layo; 
present, ranging mn herght fron 2.4 
3m. Composition of this liver varied 
with altitude tind degree of disturk. 
ince by man. Near the road it wi 
predominintly Acucta verticlllata bul 
further downhill areas dominated hy 
Cussinia longifolia and Acacia Vern. 
citi occurred, Under the £ eypelli. 
carpa in the wetter gully area many 
tree ferns, Cyarleau aayrralix, were 
present. Other shrub species were sept 
tered throughoul—Pormadends asperi 
Ohwrig nveophylla and Zierd smithy 
ound many saplings of the euculypl 
species were present. Lower shituby 
included Spyrtdinen parviflorus. Pius 
ela uavtiora und Gaudentu avera, bul 
the dominant feature of the lower 
levels was Terrurrliene juneeu, whieh 
wits generally wbout 12-),5 m_ high 
ane formed « more or less continwuns 
liclel layer Seattered throupheut were 
a mitinber of other low-prowing species 

Semveta linvodtolins Cotten forming 
lurve clumps), Lepidosperinw si 
Pianella rasmranicn and the tet: 
Blechnihy nuduin, Preridium exculen 
tom (Which owas) more cornu 
frowards the road), Palywrehton pral- 
Jermmn and oceasionally Ayskirepl 
wieiya, Ground planes were present 1 
some open patehes, ee. Geranium 
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ir, Haloragis terragyvnd, Viald heder- 
seu and Acuena anserinifalia, and 
yore were many fallen fimbs iad 
(OBS. 

The lower, dense layers were 
aidjed with runways formed by small 
mammals, and ib was On Such a runway 
ui the Mestecomys was Wapped. 
gher snvall mammals trapped in the 
yen Were the bush ral, Rariny fusetpes 
csimiliy (iy large numbers) and the 
nwo phascogale, Auiechinuy stuar- 
» Digeitigs probably made by the 
ngnosed bandicoot, Peranicles nas- 
fe, were Scen but na Specimens were 
rapped. The black wallaby, Wallabia 
qealor Was fairly eommon in the 
yea, and the only phalangertd 
countered was the ringtail possum, 
Peudochelrus peregrindy. 


(0, Curlisle River 

This locality tlat. 3%° 33°S, long. 
4y25'E), 17.7 km (11 mis) north- 
vet of the Aire Valley and at an 
suiuude of about 150m (500 ft) 
ASL, is very different’ from other 
eas in Victoria fram where Maste- 
nniys has been collected. The pre- 
Jominant vegetation characteristics 
sere those of a wet heath. The single 
simal collected bere in September 
(nS by K. G, Peisley, Fisheries and 
Widlife Departnient, was trapped in 
‘outhtand close to a Melaleuca 
“vamp, “The area was visited aya in 
tune 1970. and if was apparent that 
quel of the heathland had bee burnt 
nthe intervening years, The swatnps 
vere largely unbuent. The surround: 
mg heathland and the low serubby 
‘vrest Of Higher ground was regen- 
ing strongly 

This vegelution has developed an 
wis derived! from Tertiary cliy sedi- 
wens. ‘They ure acid grey sandy 
hams overlying dight clay ar sandy- 
uy subsoils, and contain apprecrable 
mounts of organic matter i the sur 
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face layers (Central Planning Auth- 
ority, 157), 

_ Meteorological data for the locality 
8 Not availble, Rainfall records from 
Gellibrand River West, 12.3 km (7.5 
mis) south-west of Carlisle River 
show that scabion to have an average 
rainfall of gsbout 107¢m with niost 
rain tallmg to winter. Carlisle River 
lies midway between the 100 and 
130 cnr ehyels (Central Planning 
Authority, 1957) and raintull is prob- 
ably slivhtly higher than at Gellibrand 
River West, 

There are no temperature recording 
Stulions near this locality but Cen- 
tral Planning Authority (1957) gives, 
in general terms, the following infor- 
mation for inland areas of the 
region. February is the warmest 
month Average summer maxima are 
probably about 27°C. mmima about 
13°C) «Winter average maxima ore 
about 13°C and minima 35°C or 
slightly less, with July being the 
coldest: month. 

Swamps al this locality were com- 
rosed mainly of tall (361m) Mela- 
leuca squarrosa with scamered Lepra- 
spermum juniperiaum, Free wilter 
was present at the time of the second 
visit. Around the perimeter of the 
swanips the vegetation was only 
ahout 0.5m tall, a mixture ot MM, 
wqnerrosa wid Lb. puniperinun with 
Springelia incunati, Epacris lanugi- 
nosed, E. inipressa, Gyrnnoaschoenus 
sphacracephalus, NX yriy operculata, 
Lepidesperma filiforiie and Resto 
tetraphy las present. scattered through 
put, Close to the eround were Selo- 
vinella wliginasa, Siytidium gramini- 
foluan, Terrothecu cilium, Calorophus 
interitionys and Parlersdnia sp. The 
lutier group Were all Jess than 25 ent 
iil, On the Fising grevitd Xurrfer 
rhoee dusiralty became a dominant 
teamure and in places was extremely 
abundant (see Plate 3), Adjacent 
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Plate 3. Melaleuca swamp and surrounding Nantharrhoea heathland at Carlisle River 


to the swamp was a sandy rise bear- 
ing scrubby open Eucalyptus haxteri 
and E. radiata, with Dillwynia vlaber- 
rima and Banksia marginata wide- 
spread, together with many other 
typically heath species forming a low, 
dense shrub layer. 

Other native mammals collected at 
Carlisle River in 1965 were the bush 
rat, Rattus fuscipes assimilis and the 
swamp rat, R. lutreolus, The tatter 
seemed to be more abundant. Local 
property owners reported the presence 
of echidna (Tuchyglossus aculeatus), 
bandicoot (probably Jsoodon 
sulus), grey Kangaroo (Muacropus 
gigaunreus) and black wallaby (Wal- 
labia bicolor). 


obe- 
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Photo: FF Seehert 


ll. Glen 
Mulvaney 


Aire 
y (1962) reported the 
excavation of two rock © shelten, 
which had been used by aboriginals, 
near the mouth of the Aire River 
(lat. 38° 48'S, Jong. 143° 29°B). Some 
mammalian bone remains were recoy- 
ered from stratified layers in Sheller 
2, These remains included Masia 
comys matenal in) the upper-most 
layer (Layer 1). This material has 
recently been examined by the author 
and consists of six maxillary tooit 
rows and a single damaged right mar- 
dible: the remains probably represen! 
three individuals. 

Mulvaney considered that accumv 
lation of Layer | probably began les 
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han a century age. Radio carbori 
juting of charceul from Layer 4, 
sm deep, hus given an age of 
qni445 years B.P, 

Other mammal remains recovered 
fom this layer included = Razriv 
reals, Rats fuseipes assiniiliy, 
Qninthopsis leucapux, Perumeles tas- 
ya and Trietosurus vulpecula All 
hese Species presently occur in the 
Gen Aire distriet. 


Discussion 

The present distribution of Maste- 
runiys is considered to be relict by 
Calaby and Wimbush (1964). This 
& supported by the observations of 
Green (1968) and those of the pre- 
sent author, though the distributon 
uf the living species in Victoria is 
now shown to be much wider then 
previously reported. Wakefield (1967) 
md Cireen (1968) have also demon- 
sited wider distribution as a sub- 
fossil. Tt is probable that future 
investigation im Victoria, particularly 
in the alpine regions will show con 
ynuity with New South Wales popu- 
jlians, even though colonies may he 
dijute! 

jn Vietoria, the réperted habitar 
for Mesracomys has been the dense 


Undergrowth associated with — wet 
scerophyll forest, dominated — by 


Eucalyptus repnans or E. obliqua, at 
iitudes below 700m (2300 ft). The 
habitat-at Kalorama, Belgrave. Pennys 
Saddle, Aire Valley and Benwerrin 
is of this lype. The miero-habilat in 
Which Afavacamy, was collected at 
Mount St, Bernard is wet sedgeland., 
This form of habitat has been 
reported by Green (L968) at C radle 
Mountain. Tasmania, although that 
area Ineks top cover as is provided 
hy EL delayalensty at Mount St. Ber- 
ward. ‘The Mount Baw Baw vegetation 
s different from other Yietoran 
jovalites at which Afastacomvy hi 
heen collected ‘The single specimen 
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su tur collected was taken in Ey 
pancitiore woodland, but close to 
extensive areas of wet alpine healh- 
Vand, similar ta that described by 
Calaby and Wimbush (1964) for 
Whites River, Mount Kosiusko, New 
South Wales and alpine regions in 
Tasmania (Green 1968). The indi- 
vidual concerned may have been 
extralimilal from the beathland vege- 
(alian association. The Falls Creek 
habitat is also similar to other high 
altittide associations reported. 

The occurrence of Mastacomys at 
Carlisle River 1s of some significance, 
The habitat al this loeality is structur- 
ally similiur to alpine heathland bul 
with uo much lower rainfall, Wake 
field (1963) has reported the presence 
ol Musracomys (a8 a subfossil) in 
drier zones of Vielona. TL is possible 
that living Mestacemys may be pre- 
sent in isolated colonies in simular 
wet heath in the Grampians and 
south-western Victor. 

At all sites examined, the populit- 
tion density of Mavytacomys has been 
low. Calahy and Wimbush (1964), 
Warneke (1960) and Green (1968) 
have all reported a similar situation, 
gnd Calaby and Winibush point out 
Yhat in all situations Mastuconiys 1s 
associited with one or more species 
of Rarus i much greater abundunce. 
This is also the sittiation with all 
lovalities so fur reported in Vietorta, 
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TABLE I 


Mastucomys fuscus specimens in (a) Fisheries and Wildlife Depariment and 


(b) National Museum of Victoria collections. 


Number Sex Locality Date 
(a) RF 2408 a Aire Valley, Maddens Hill Rd. 10 Aug 1962 
R. 2954 °) Kalorama, Jasper Rd. 5 Feb 1965 
R. 3045 & Carlisle River. near Rifle Butts 30) Sep 1965 
R. 3116 Q Mt. St. Bernard, Dargo Rd. 14 Feb 1967 
R. 3446 Es Pennys Saddle 9 Jun 1968 
R. 3447 a Pennys Saddle 9 Jun 1968 
R. 3459 Q Aire Valley 14 Apr 1968 
R. 3527 = | Kalorama, Erith Lane 20) Sep 1968 
R. 3528 9 Kalorama, Erith Lane 22 Sep 1968 
R. 3529 .°) Kalorama, Erith Lane 23 Sep 1968 
R. 4131 a Mt. Baw Baw 31 Mar 1969 
$170 2 Benwertin 13) Jun 1970 
5468 a Kalorama, Erith Lane 10 Oct 1970 
5563 .°) Kalorama, Erith Lane 8 Nov 1970 
(b) C, 9998 -— Mount Hotham Oct 1966 
Cc. 9999 a Belgrave Jul-Aug 1970 
Cc. 10000 Q Belgrave Jul-Aug 1970 
Cc. 10001 3 Belgrave Jul-Aug 1970 
Cc. 10002 3 Belgrave Jul-Aug 1970 
Cc. 10003 3 Upper Thompson River 22 May 197] 
C. 10065 a | Falls Creek 24 May 197! 
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Photoflora “72 


The Native Plunts Preservation Society is now planning Photoflora ‘72, 


ils seventh biennial competition and exhibition 


Australian weldilowers 


featuring colour slides of 


Entry forms are now available from the Competition Secretary, Miss B. C. 


Jerrell, 24 Seymour Avenue, Armadale, 


3143. Public screenings have been 


irainged in 19 suburban and country centres during March and April, 1972. 


Detwils of these will be published later. 


mtd 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria in (Colour 


Copies of this excellent howk are still available, and of course would make a 


wonderfil oft, Thev are obtainable from the FN.CV, 
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Treasurer, Mr, D. Metnnes. 
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book review 


Australian Butterflies 
by CHartes McCunrin 


206 pp, 


ja" x ou 


Published by Nelson. Price $25 


In view of the widespread interest 
i Australian butterflies, i is eemark- 
able that, until now, no definite book 
has appeared on the subject sinee 
Waterhouse and Lyall’s “Butterflies 
of Australia’ m 1L9t4 and “What 
Butterfly is That?" by Dr, Water 
house in 1932, 

This superb book by Charles Mc- 
Cubbin illustrates and describes all 
the koown oAustralian species, over 
4330. and many varieties. The text. 
which is written in a plewsant yet 
authoritative Style, contains more 
information about our butterflies than 
has appeared in any one book before. 
A page and «a half of acknowledg- 
ments and many more throughout the 
text testify to fhe fact that Mr. 
McCubhin hus drawn heavily on the 
accumulated experience of his many 
friends, wevertheless much of the 
information is a result of his own 
painsteking observation. 

As well as a deseription of each 
species and ther known yaneties, 
there is a great deal of information 
about their habitat, food plants, Ife 
history, range and habits, All this is 
written With a minimum of techno 
lovicul jargon and ts thus fully com- 
prehensible to the average reader but 
still accurate and scientific. The 
author has resisted the temptation to 
write a detailed entomolegical intra- 
duction but has given a concise dnd 
quite up to date outline of the 
taxonomy and morphology ef butter. 
fies in 12 pages. A comprehensive 
section on collection, mounting and 
slorage. a short glossury of entonie- 
logical terms, 4 most useful biblio- 
graphy compiled by Mr. Arturs 
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Neboiss and two indices one fyy 
butterflies gud one for phints copy- 
pletes the text of the book, 

ly is mor the text, however, that 
makes this such a distinctive book, 
bur the Ulustrations. We da net fing 
here aw hundred pages of unadorned 
text followed by 30 or se plates of 
bullerflies in heat rows as fs SO often 
the case but throughout the whole 
book wre Mr, MeCubbin’s delighttn) 
watercolours, Every butterfly & 
depicted life size and with cemarkuble 
decuracy. In a greal many eases they 
ure shown with their food plant and 
in Some eases with their lurvae or 
other aspects of their life bistiry 
Many of the full page or double page 
paintings have a background of jand- 
scape depicting the region where the 
butterflies wre found and such ts Mr 
MeCubbin's art that these places arn 
mostly instantly recognisable to the 
naturalist without reference to the 
text. A high degree of uceuracy has 
been achieved in the rendition of 
colour as will be seen On coniparing 
actual specimens with the tlustrations 
and here praise is also due to the 
printer for the excellent quality of 
reprodnucnon, This is particularly 
noticeable with the subtle blues ani 
purples of miinv of the Lycuenidae 

All in all, this book, which would 
delight Sir Charles Snow in its effec 
lve fusing of “The Two Cultures’. 
will be a valuable reference wark for 
the scientist and student, an absolute 
must for all naturalists even remotely 
interested ain Australian butterflies 
and a delight to all as a work of wrt 
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Victorian Non-Marine Molluscs — 6 


by 


Brtaw J. Smitu* 


Freshwater Mussels—Family Hyetinar 


Three major groups of freshwater 
yvalves occur in Victoria, (wo heing 
goups of small to medium-sized bi- 
alves to be described later, and the 
jroup of large black-shelled molluscs 
jyown as freshwater mussels, which 
oolong to the family Flyriidac, Seven 
species of freshwater mussels are des- 
eibed for Victoria bul only four can 
he described as common. ‘The shells 
ye all large, fairly solid, and dark 
brown to black in colour. They can 
he found in rivers, crecks, lakes. and 
Jams, and live buried in sandy mud 
with only the posterior end protrud- 
ing from the sand to filter food par- 
ices from the water. The species in 
his group are diMeult to identify as 
» high degree of individual varition 
ists In most species. However, the 
mean characters of a sample from the 
population coupled with a knowledge 
of the locality should erable most 
mussels to he identified in Victoria, 


Velesunio ambiguas (Philippi 1547) 

This is a large, elongate-oval mus- 
vl, only slightly winged postenorly 
and in many waters the beaks show 
x great deal of erosion in old spect- 
niens. This is widespread throughout 
ihe State, being found commonly in 
fe coastal rivers both of Gippsland 
ind Western Victoria, and in the 
Murray and its tibutanes, Tt is wlsa 
found readily in farm dams where 
it has heen introduced by birds or 
on introduced fish, This species also 
accurs throughout much of N.S.W,, 
OQucensland and eastern South Aus- 
tralia. Average length 70 mm. 
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Alathyria jacksont (Iredale 1934) 

This species has a Jurger, heavier 
shell than the previous species and 
shows more pronounced wings pos- 
leriorly. However, in Vieforia it is 
confined to a small area in the far 
cast of the State and to the Murray 
area, It is not a common species but 
does occur throughout much of the 
Murray-Darling Basin, Average length 
105 mm, 


Genus Hyridella 

Five species of fhis genus occur in 
Victoria, all but one being very simi- 
lar to each other, belonging tw the 
subgents HAyridelle sensu — stricto, 
These are small to medium shells. 
reaching about 100 mm in length, and 
tend to be elongate in shape. Sonic 
are localized to one river system only 
while others are fairly Tare. 


Uyridelia (Hyridella) anstralis 

(Lamarck, 1819) 

This has a fairly large, oblong: 
avate shell, with prominent posterior 
ridges and heavy beak sculpture. Il is 
found jn the ewastal rivers of central 
wnd eastern Victoria and up the coast 
of §.S.W- inte southern Queensland, 
However. it does not appear to he a 
common species, Average length 
60 mm. 


Hyridella (Hyridella) depressa 
(Lamarck, 181%) 
‘This ws more clongate than the pre- 
ylous Species. bul its most marked 
character is that the dorsal margin 


eCyeiur Ot Inveitefirates, Natyonal Musenii) ot 
Viena 
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anterior to the beaks slopes away 
markedly, In Victoria it is confined 
to a few coastal rivers of cast Gipps- 
land, where it is not common, and 
extends up the coast of N.S.W. to 
southern Queensland. Average length 
50 mm. 


Fis. | Velesunio ambiguus. 
Fig. 2) Hyridella (Hyridella) drapeta. 
Fig. 3. Hyridella (Protohyridella) 
gleneleensis, 
iPrawts ty Miss Rhiyitis Plant 
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Hyridella (Hyridella) drapeta 

(Iredale, 1934) 

This species is intermediate jy. 
tween the previous two species but jx 
separated from them by its clongate 
ovate Shape, the flattened posterior 
ridges aud the delicate beak sculpture, 
This is the commonest and mos 
widespread species of the genus in 
Victoria bemg found fairly abun. 
dantly in most coastal rivers apd 
streams of the central and eastern 
part of the State: also in some river 
in the Otways area, Outside Victoria 
if is also found in the coastal rivers 
of N.S.W. and southern Queensland 
Average length 80 mm, 


Hyridella (Hyridella) narracanensis 

(Cotton and Gabriel. 1932) 

‘This has a small shell with a dis. 
tinctive almond-shaped outhoe and g 
small, very strong hinge, It is con 
fined to coustal rivers of central and 
eastern Victoria, and the Tamar 
River system in northern “Tasmanis 
Average length 30 mm. 


Hyridella (Protohyridela) glenelgensis 

(Dennant, 1898) 

This highly distinctive species is 
placed in a different sub-genus from 
all other species of the genus in Vic: 
toria because of its small size, the 
strong shell sculpture, and exception- 
ally strong hinge. It is almond-shaped 
and is winged posteriorly with a 
prominent posterior ridge, 

This species appears to be con- 
fined to the Glenelg-Wannon river 
system of far western Victoria, Aver 
age length 30mm. 


REFERENCE 
McMichael, D, F, and T, D. Hiscock, 
1958, A Monograph of the frest- 
water mussels (Mollusca: Pelecypoda} 
of the Australian Region. Alust. J. 
Mar, Freshw, Res, 9: 372-507. 
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SPECIAL MEETING 
The Future of the F.N.C.Y. 

The December meeting will be devoted to discussing suggestions for 
proving and modernising the Club, arising from the recent questionnaire, 
it you have any constructive suggestions to make concerning the aims, activi- 
yes, OF Operation of the Club, or if you would like to speak at the above 
yecting, please notify the Secretary in writing by 30 Nov. enclosing a sum- 
pary of your Ideas. 

R. H. RIORDAN, 
Hon. Sec 
\§ Regent Strect, 
ryst Brighton, 3187, 


GEOLOGY GROUP EXCURSIONS 


sunday, 7 November — To Sovereign Hill Historical Park, Ballarat. Leader: Mr. 
Bert Strange who will arrange demonstrations of gold panning, and use of the 
cradle and sluice box. Admission 50 cents. 


sunday, 5 December — To Lederderg Gorge with the Hawthorn Juniors. 

_ Transport is by private car. Spare seats are usually available for those without 
heir own transport, Excursions leave from the western end of Flinders Street 
ation (opposite the C,T.A. Building) at 9.30 a.m, 


ne LEE E EEE 


BIOLOGICAL MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES 
9X, 40X, 40X water immersion, 90X oil immersion 


EYEPIECES 
7X, 10X, 15X SUBSTAGE CONDENSER $79.35 
MECHANICAL STAGE $27.60 
BINOCULAR HEAD $90.85 
SUBSTAGE LAMP $17.25 


GRIFFIN & GEORGE BEAM BALANCE 
2mgm—250gm $30.00 WEIGHTS $11.33 


8 dram plastic flip-top vial (ideal for field collecting) 
80c. per dozen 


PLASTIC PETRI DISHES 3% diam. 
90c. per packet of 10 


Available from GENERY’S SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT SUPPLY 

183 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 3000 

Phone: 63 2160 
Ca 
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Hirdy af Mary cond Lake 


(Summawy of talk given to the FINLCLYV., 
13 September, by Miss Join Forster) 

Miss Forster commenced with sume 
ol the lesser koown items of bird 
wnatomy and physiulogy, Tt is not 
ways obvious which parts of the 
skeleton of the bird correspond to those 
ia mummals: thas the thigh is short an 
the knee is hidden in the feathers. so 
that the first joint seen in the lee hire 
of feuthers iy the ankle, In the wink, 
the flight feathers ure Attached to the 
forearm and the muin fight feathers to 
the hand. Lurge tnuscles attached to the 
breast bone pull the wings down, Heart 
rate is 120, doubles when tying, tnd 
is at un uncountable rate when [ihe 
jened, The lungs contain interconneenng 
tibes throuwh which the air may he 
massed back and forth, vod in dives 
binds this may occur Until most of ihe 
oxygen os absorbed, 

Mounted specimens of water birds 
were on display as Miss Forster diss 
cussed each Gne, 

The Grebe has feet set far back, no 
lau, and the wings ure small and 
rounded. They have difficulty in tiki 
off and prefer 10 dive for salely expell- 
ing. aif from the body te da so, They 
awim with periscoped head, dnd are 
quick in the warer, The feet are lobed, 
there being flaps Of Skin on The Toes 
and not webhing, The plumage is sett 
and velvety and is eaten by theo and 
fed jo {Heir chicks. The nest is. of soggy 
vegetation, wnd [he foar fo six eees are 
oovered with decomposing material, The 
crebes ape world wide and inhabit 
fresh water 

The tattle Pied Cormorant as twenty- 
ihtee inches long, black on the hack 
and top of the head, with white starting 
above the eye and extending down the 
Cront, ‘The feathers are gleaming and 
patterned. The beak is yellow with a 
hook. Pa this group belong the oldest 
fossil remains of any living order. ‘The 
theoat ts a distendible pouch, The four 
toes are Webbed and are used in pto- 
pulsion as (he bird swints und) dives 
very fust, The wings are held open ou 
the wind to dry. They perch with body 
uprizht and head held up. ‘Their habit 
tats gre lagoons, ponds and rocky 
shores. They form colonies with other 
wading birds and ly fram four to seven 
pale blue exes. 
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The Herons are marsh birds with tong 
legs, Jong necks, and stout bills. Suen 
of the feathers are crumbled ig < 
ewder and are used Tar vlesntiy 
eathers When covered with slime or ij 
fram an gel, The powder absorbs the 
orn and is Uien seratehed our wilh » 
serrated chiw on the maddle toe. An wil 
for water pruoling the feathers is oh 
tained from 4 glind at the bise of jhe 
tail, They wade in swamps and shallow 
Walel, some limes tip to their shoulders 
looking for their toad of frogs, yabties, 
und fish, They have a broad slow fight, 
The nest isu plallun im a tee muyhe 
up to ane hundred feet, Two to four 
pile green blue egos are lad in te 
spring. The back fsa light chesrmut. the 
front cceamy white and the crown black 
with three lone plumes from the hugh 
ol the head, 

The Black Duck inhabits fresh water 
nd tidal estuaries anid ts found all aver 
Australia, The colour ts worieh lark 
brown, the feathers being edped with 
pale fawn. The bill i grey wilh a blue 
lip. These birds gather acquatic plant 
wid animals from the mud, The exes 
up 16 fourteen. are lad from Jnly te 
December, aml the west may be far 
from warer.or int tree, Flow the fede 
lings. gel to the Water is alten Car from 
certain. The female has a Toud quack 
and the male a small voice, 

The plumage of the Black Swan ix 
black with a beownish tinge, and thy 
bird was ftlest seen in WoA, mm 16%, 
Flock of one thoisund may he seen in 
pastoral lands in Victoria amd there may 
be up to twenty theusarid in one area, 
They [requent lakes, rivets. and shal 
low estuaries, und often move at dlisk 
will trumpeting calls, Their food ean 
sists af aequatic plants and small water 
creatures, aod it is thought that they 
cun compete wilh stock lor prass. 

The Dusky Moorhen belongs to «4 
prowp present inthe Tertiary period, and 
w number oF chis group wre mow nen 
to extingfion. The colour t& dusky brown 
and grey; bill umd its base are ped) the 
feet ure red. and there is 4 seurle 
gurler above the ankle, The roes are 
ullenusted, lobed nor webhed, and tlhe 
bird can run over lily leaves wrth winys 
ourspread, As if withks it jerks yty til 
showing the white undemeath Whee 
swimming the head jerks hack und 
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grill in Time wath the feet, It feeds on 
aquatic plints and animals in whe shal- 
aw water of swamps and streams, 

Miss Forster showed slides of some uf 
tee birds with young in the Botani¢ 
futdens. These were follawed hy an 
woellent film. of the bird life in an 


iskind lake Where many species nest 
duting the breeding season, and same 
remain during the drier months. 

An. appreciative audience expresied 
their thanks for {his excellent survey 
of the subject of water birds given by 
Miss Porster. 


Western Victorian F.N.C. Association 
Report on Club Activities tor year 1970/71 


\RARAT 
wesident: Mr. Stan, Kelly. 
Membership 17 
cul & 

In October 


and November childre 


Secretary: Miss Z, Bunticld, 
_ Meennys Virst Monday, 
Hall, Excursions during the year proved interesting to membefs 

nh from two Melbourne primary schools 


during winer Saturday afternven ut 


‘uring their ~Mahbile Excursion” week. visited Ararat and were conducted alone 
, Nature Toul i MeDonald Park. Short talks Were given to these children on 


avhids, trigger plants and Jocal tnmtes. ele. 


were in the Wo groups. 


Hall aRAt 
President: 
Membership 40 


Three hundred children and teachers 


Secretary’ Mrs. E. Bedggood. 
Mevtings First Friday at School af Mines. 


Becursiaus Second 


sunday each inonrh, meetings and excursions well attended. 

The Forests Commission has bees Approwehed re the extension of the exist 
ig reserve of 185 acres at ML. Beckworth — final reply awaited. 

Our club together with Geelong F.N.C. his apranged a& meeting in the fear 
(ure with the Forests. Commission regarding the fulure of M1. Cole. Members 
aié listing the flora and fatina of the ures, 


Interest is being faken in the conservition of wet linds m the Ballarat and 


Western Distiicts. 


(obac 

President: Mr, R. Missen 

Membership 35 
The year's programme has heen 


Secretary’ Mrs. Gi. Skinner, 
Meetlags Second Friday CW A- roan Excursion following day, 
vaned, Local and visiting speakers have 


covered such topies as urlerstate brips, aquatic plants, Mallee pirrots, Orways. lind 
sorveys. NooANarine mollusc cersus, Kruger National Park, South Africa Excur- 


siuny have been made lo Grey River 


Reserve, Iocal lakes, Beuchamps Falls and 


(ellibrand and Carlisle arens, Members are actively tnlerested in the preservation 
of Turton's Track in the Otways and one-third of an acre has been developed 
near Barongarook in a tree-planting venture, 


CRESWICK 
Presidenr: Mr. L 
Membership 30 


M. Williams. 


Secretary: Mr 
Meetings Third Thrrsday eavh month, Wesley Hall, Witoria St 


H. L. Bureluy. 


The year 1970 saw our Club graw m membership and with the added num- 


ters yreater interest and activities almost 


{W0% attendance at meetings, and well 


ever that per cent af excursions (this number swelled with interested Iriends), 


Members joined in well at canyp-outs 


usually extending therr sttys 10 enuble 


further excursions in The vari districts visited, 


Our Clut library & now 


operational with a good selection of hooks and 


petodiculs available, fo enuble further additiogs members subscribe to a special fund 


fr the purchise of recommended books. 
Meetinus have been well varied with subjects, Two nights were set 


aside for 


members to have their say on own choice subjects. prepare and present a piper, 


these nights proved a highheht, 


November, 19/1 
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In common with so taany other elibs we are warehing our near Hush-fund 
being cleared for pine plantitions, after much work ind interviews We hive poy 
been assured that the main and choicest area containing Slity Creek and Teburari, 
are to be left intact, So we will sull have a@ small pieee of bush-lawd close at hung, 


Donat 
President: Mr. H. J. Palla, Secretary: Mrs. BH, K, Grewar, 


Membership: Adult 28, Junior 7 Mfeerings Pint Friday, Primary Schoot Conte, 

Excursions were held to Yar Plalns, Maklon and with Stawell FON. Co 1 Royes 
Gap and Mt. Langi Gherin, Delegates have allended each WV EN CA, meetioy 
Inspections of a small area suitable for a wildflawer reserve have been made, 
Interest 1s maintained in matters of conservation, Ciuest speakers to meetiiys 
taclude Mr Barry Goldiny -“Vhe Geology of the Domald District’, Mr. J, Ros 
Garnet — “Australia’s Nat Parks", Mr ©. P. Whelan —'The Wimmera ang, 
Mallee Water Supply System”, Mr. Ken Barket — Introduced Plants”. Io additon 
itree Members nights were held. 


GEELONG 
President; Mc, J. Wheeler,  Seeretury: Mt Gordon MeCarthy, 
Membership 400 Meetings First’ Tuesdays, MePhillimy Hall. 


Excursions have taken place to a varicly of areas and were Well atlendel 
Three were by bus. 71 wo weekend comp-outs were staged during the year and the 
Onwvays Survey Group within the club hold bi-monthly camp-outs, 

Many conservation projects were supported, 


HAMLLTON 
President: Mr, Murray Gunn. Secretary: Mr. Jobin Tarnes, 
ie iberships 32 Adults. @ Suniors Meetings Third Thursilay, Gray St Primary 
School, 

Meclings have been addressed by local and visit speakers During Hamil- 
ton’s “Yulunga Festival Mr, Roy Wheeler addressed 4 large gathering. Other 
visitifig speakers were Mr. Don. ‘Taylor, Mr. Ralph Midge and Mr. Jack Gillespie, 


_ Excursions were held monthly and in October the club joined Portland FNC 
id 4 visit to the Smoky River at Hotspur, 


Our club has members on Various committees including Grange Bure Develop 
ment, Western Victorian Conservation Cormittce, and work on @ case for the 
declaration of Mt, Napier as a Nat. Park is ander way, 


A native shrubs and tree-planting project was undertaken uc the Town Hall 
Car Park and members supported the Nature Show in Melbourne 


Horsiam 
President: Mr. C. Kroker. Secretary: Miss S, Robertson. 
Membership 54 Meesings Fourth Thursday, Horshant Tech. Schad, 


Each meeting members are allowed 7 minutes to speak on a subject of thar 
choice. This has been successful, The annual Club Essay Competitian saw a record 
number of entries —450, A high standard was attained, 

Local and guest speakers were varied —"A Ficld Naturalist m_ Ponga’, “A 
Trip to Ooldea, W.A.. to search for 4 rare prostrate Bucalypt", “Travel in the 
South Pacific”, “Multiple Use of Land”, “Fire Control and the work of the (FAY 
"Geology of the Grampians", and visitors and members viewed “Photoflora 70". 

Excursions were held Jocally. Two were to the Little Desere and the Tooan 
scrub lands. 

Members assisted in the formation of the now active Arapiles Conservation 
Committee, 

The fencing project at the John Smith Memorial Sanctuary 1s now complete 
und debt free. 


The remainder of this report will be published ocxt month. 
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BN.C,V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


vionday, 8 November — At National Herbarium, The Dommin, South Yarra, come 
mencing at 8 pm, 


1, Mintites. 2, Announcements. 


3, Presentation of Australian Natural Tlstory Medallion ta Mr, A. C. Beaugle- 
hole by Mr. A. Dunbavin Butcher, chairman of the Medallion Committee, 


4. New Mentbers. 


Ordinary: 
Miss Ana Maria Bailey. 7 Heacon St, Glen Waverly, S150. 
Mr, Andiew J. Cope, “Neouaineena, Angus Ave. Ringwand 1 ast His 
Mr. lati Maxwell Hall, 27 Anthony Ave., Dongastes, FTN 


Joint; 
Miss Lols Garland, 4) Grosvenor St, Balaclava, $183, 
Mr Kirwan L, Pickering, Mrs, Faye A, Pickering, LY Callander St, thphescale, Fhe 
Me. Desinwod Spritull, Miss Denise Peerson, 24 Magnotra tu. Gurdenvale, F153 


Country; 
Mes. Judith Ly Wood, Arsdate Hospital, Ararat, 3377, 
5, Subject for evening: “The East Gippsland Survey” by Mr. Beaupglehole, 
6, Correspondence, 7. General Business, 
Monday, 13 December — Special Mecting, See page 327 of this issue, 


F.N.C.¥. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 21 Noyember Healesville- Warburton area, The couch will leave Batman 
Avenue at 9.30 am Faure $1.60. Bring two meals, 

sunday, 12 December — Beach excursion, subject Marine Biology, The couch will 
leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 am. Faure $1.70. Bring twa meals. 

Sunday, 26 December-Monday, 3 January — Fall's Creck. Accommodation has been 
booked at Spargo Lodge, tariff $55,00 to 860.00 per week, full bowd, Fare 
for couch, including day. trips $22.00. ‘The fare should be paid to the Excursion 
Secretary when booking, cheques to be made oul to Excursion Trust. The coach 
will leave from Flinders St, outside the Gis and Fuel Corporation at S a.m. 
Bring a pienic lunch. 


Group Meetings 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium \inless otherwise stated.) 


{hursday, LL November — Bolany Group. Some phints seen in the Flinders Ranges. 

Mr. 1. Morrison will show his slides taken on the recent excursion supplemented 
by slides from other members. Will all members who have slides. of botanical 
subjects make a list of the plants taken and. bring a selection of those they 
would be prepared to show in time for the additional slides to be selected before 
the meeting starts. 

Friday, 12 November Montmorency and District Junior F.N.C, meets at 58 p.m. 
in Hall at Petrie Park. 

Wednesday, 17 November — Microscopical Group. 

Friday, 26 November — Junios meeting at 8 p.m, in the Hawthorn lown Hall 

Wednesday, | December — Geology Group. 

Thursday, 2 December — Manymal Survey Group meets at 8 p.m, in Arthur Rylah 
Institute for Environmental Research, 123 Browo St. Heidelberg. 

Monday, @ December Marine Biology aod Entomology Group meeting at & p.m, 
at National Museum in small room next to theatrette, 


Thursday, 9 December — Botany Group. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
Established 1880 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and Lo preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


Patron: 
His Excellency Major-General Sir ROHAN DELACOMBE. K.B.B., C.B., DSO, 


Key Office-Bearers, 1971-1972. 
President: 
T. SAULT 
Vice-Presidenty: Mr, J. He. WILLIS; Mr, P, CURLIS 
Hon, Secretary: Mr. R. H. RIORDAN, 15 Regent St, East Brighton, 3187. (92 8579) 


Suhseripiion Secretary: Mr. D. EB. McINNES, 129 Waverley Road. East Mat 
vern. 3145 


Hon. Editor; Mr. G. M. WARD, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg 3084. 


flan, Librarians Mr. P. KELLY, c/o National Herbarium. The Domain, South 
Yarra 3141. 


Hon, Excursion Secretary: Miss M- ALLENDER,. 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfield 
3161. (52 2749), 


Magazine Sales Officer: Mr. B. FUHRER, 25 Sunhill Av., North Ringwood, 3134 


Group Secretaries: 
Botany: Mr. J, A. BAINES, 45 Eastgate Street. Oakleigh 3166 (57 6206). 
Microscopical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, Eust Brighton (96 3268), 
Mammal Survey: Mr. D. R. PENTON, 43 Duke Street, Richmond, 3121. 


Entomology and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Flat 11, “Palm Court’, 
1160 Dandenong Rd., Murrumbeena 3163 (56 2271). 


Geology: Mr. T. SAULT. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V, is open to any person interested in natural 
history. The Wiclorian Naturalist is distribuled free to all members, the club's 
teference and lending library is available, and other actiyities are indicated in 
reports set out in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 


Rates of Subscriptions tor 1971 
Ordinary Members 
Country Members 
Joint Members , 
Junior Members .— a a 
Junior Mambers receiving Viet. Nat. 
Subscribers fo Viet. Nat. . 
Affiliated Societies Se 9 
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14 ie 


The cost of individual copies of the Vict. Nat. will be 45 cents 


All subscriptions shovld be moce poyable to the Field Naturolists Cluh ef Vierona. and pastes 
to the Subscription Secretary 
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Diary of Coming Events 


Front Cover: 


The Tree Kangaroo (Dendrolagus lumholtzi) inhabits the north-eastern rain- 
‘rests of Queensland; and was one of two species of tree kangaroo which crossed 
setween New Guinea and Australia when Torres Strait was exposed as land. The 
ther species is Bennett’s Tree Kangaroo. Photo: John Wallis. 
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Aboriginal Relics on the Mornington Peninsula 


by A, E. 


LEV bebe 


The Mornitgton Peninstila consists 
of an area of about 300 square miles; 
made up mainly of gently undulating 
land, the highest peak of which is 
Arthur's Seat (1,041 feet) situated at 
Dromana, Geologically, the Pensinula 
is very Interesing, as il contains 
many of the geological formations 
found in Victoria, The base rock is 
Ordivician and Silurian, ‘The climate 
is quite temperate, with an annual 
rainfall of about 28 inches, 

Matthew Flinders was one of the 
first explorers to find evidence of 
Aborigines on the Peninsula. In [802 
he entered Port Philhp Bay, ane 
in the course of his investigalions 
climbed Arthur's Seat, und at the 
summit noticed deserted camp tires 
and heaps of oyster shells which had 
been left by the natives, Looking | 
wards the southern end of the Penin- 
sula, he observed smoke trom. their 
fires, 

The Bunurong tribe of Aborigines 
inhabited the Peninsula when Aus- 
tralia was discovered, Not a great 
amount ts known whout this tribe — 
but by going back throngh the 
records af Victoria’s short history, 
und by studying the remains of camp 
sites, middens, aind other relies; we 
are able to obtain some idea of how 
these people lived before the first 
settlers werivest, 

The Bunurong people were mainly 
a coastal tribe, and their territory 


extended front the Werribee River, 
through the southern suburbs of 


Melbourne, the Murnington Penin- 
sula, aid the rest of the coast to 
Anderson's Inlet, The Bunurong in 
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STMLLANE 


hy euther) 


Hirn belonged to the Kuli Nation, 
which was made up of nomernus 
tribes. These tribes occupied quite y 
large urea of Vietoria. 

The Bunurong people met the 
natives of the Kurnai ibe wt Ander, 
son's Inlet. where they intermarried, 
The Kurnai tribe which was divaley — 


into five clans, Oceupied most of 
Gippsland. 
As Witters on the Peninsila are 


eold, the natives would hive resoyted 
to the use of kangaroo and possum 
Skins for chothing, and the ereetion 
of Mias Mias made fran strips ot 
hatk for shelter, 

Food would hive been no problews; 
as the records of early settlers provide 
ample evidence of an abundance pt 
animal Jife. including kangaroos and 
emus. The seas surrounding the 
Penuisula would have — supplied 
Mimerous species of fish, while the 
rocky sections of the coast curried 6 
jarge range of shellfish, 

Vegetable food would have been 
available; as the following plants are 
found in the area under considera, 
and are Known to have been eaten 
by Victorian Aborigines: The Native 
Cherry (Exocurpe), various types of 
fungi; the sprkes and stalks of the 
Grass-Tree (NXaiitherrhoes); gum 
exuded by various Acacias; the nectar 
from Banksia iareinata and Banksia 
infegrifelio. Grass and Acacia seeds 
were ground tip and eaten; and tubers 
of the following orchids were cen, 
summed: Dipodium, — Praveaypiiyllie 
Microtis, Plerostylivx, Ly peranthis, 
Caladenia and Gloysadie The fem 
Dieksonia wrlaretica still occurs mW 
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sous gullies, and would have heen 
yetul source of foo, 

The Aboriginal stone tool industry 
athe Peninsula, was not as extensive 
in some areas of Austtalia) never- 
dess. the former occupants of this 
et of the Continent, showed great 
Jin ihe manvtacture of the various 
one implements needed in their 
ay fife. The arhfacis produced, 
quid have been quite adequate for 
« fabrication of their spears, shields, 
womersogs, and the skinning of 
comals for food requirements and 
thing 

Viewed collectively, an assemblage 
Fimplements fram the Peninsula ts 
wt interesting, as i contains -arti- 
ats which ranage from very crude 
ied pebble-choppers und knapped 
jkes, t grolindeedge axes und 

Sectoliths Which exhib oulstanding 

“orkmanship. Other hypes of stone 
ols sed Were hatmmer-stones, whet- 

pines, Knives, mls, auc grounibedge 
heels. 

The grownd-cdye axe accompanied 
natives wherever they went; and 
ns ised for tree climbing, the oanu- 
ture of spears, shields, canoes, and 
twining honey from) trees The 
undies Were usually made front the 
went cof Avani deéaltatay It was 
ened, bent over the uvehead, ane 

cal cogether with the sinews [rou i 
fangarood, the hen oF the axe Was 
eo vemented jnin place with a 
anne gum, sometimes obtained 
wan the Grass Pree (Wiethornheen) 
A peison viewing the thriving city 
1 Frankston today, would find i 

lund to iaiging = Oat qbout 135 
wim age the are was 4 popular 
aunt of the Byron naive The 
Wlence of thel¢ former presetece 
ws fairly plentiful mot so very jong 
a. byt unfortunately hus ar prac 
cally vanished due ten fe oxpansion 
ihe city and ctr fnetcirs: 


There was an abeariginal “work 
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ny Bidet bern 

n ranbourne Road; 
it has now disappeared due to soil 
being removed from the site. It was 
situated on a high sandy ridge from 
Which a good view of the surround- 
ing countryside would have been 
obtained. Microliths were collected 
at this camp; they were mostly made 
trom fine grained quartzite and show 
4 high degree of skilled workmuan- 
ship, 

There used to be a very fine 
example Of a midden on the coast 
just south of Sweetwater Creek, but 
unfortunately jt Was destroyed when 
Nepean Highway at Oliver's Hill was 
nade Wider a few years ago. 

Frankston has a gently sloping 
beach Which is ideal for the night 
spearing of fish. As the Bunurone 
Aborigines Were known tw engage 
in these activities, usmg burning 
branches to attract fish, they undoubt- 
edfy used the beach for this purpose, 

There ure severwt) creeks which 
dram into Port Phillip Bay between 
Frankston and Mount Eliza, and 
they would have supplicd ample fresh 
water for the Aborigines when they 
were um the area, The racky foreshore 
in this location must have: supplied 
good quuniilies of shellfish such as 
ovafers, mussels, himpets and perr 
winkles, ay thelr remains are still it 
evidence on top of the cliffs. 

Mount Bllza Was 2 popolar location 
with the Aburigenes, as evidenced by 
the middens stil] to be seen on the 
coastline, bud vetortunately they are 
gradually eroding away, and rust 


disappear im the neat future, 

The weiter has a very fine ground- 
dye axehend which was found al 
Canadiin Bay many years ago. it 
was made from diabase, evidently 
{ram ihe Mount William qbarty near 


ancefletd, Victor. 
i At the fitile inlet just south of 


Canadian Bay, a thick sem of oyster 
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Ground-edge Axe, 
Canadian Bay, 


Microliths from The Black's 
Camp, Cape Schanck, 


Whetstone (used for the 
sharpening of axes), 
Somerville site 


Shells left by the Aborigines 
Boags Rocks. 


Plate 1 
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sells may be observed embedded 
jder a thick Overlay of fallen racks 
al soul, There ts evidence of shells 
wht up on the edge of the cliffs, 
Continuing: southwards, Ranelagh 
each is reached, and shell remains 
ay be seen at the bottom of the 
(iis which continue to the outlet of 
arunvil Creek. On the point at the 
wth end of the beach, is a classic 
sample of a omidden, wath thick 
yers Of shells, cooking stones, and 
jareoul; UW continues on into the next 
y south tor about 200 feet, 
Vir Russell Alsop who has a 
ypery On the cliff on Ranelagh 
sume, picked up a very good 
ample of a grotnd-edee axe-head 
Ale working in bis garden several 
ets ago, The writer his a crude 
ubble-chopper, and several quartzite 
ukes from the same Estate, 

Beuiween Mount Eliza and Marn- 
gion there are sull patches of shells 
wMaining on the cliffs, but these are 
sadually eroding away, 

At Schnapper Point Mornington, 
ere is umple evidence of the former 
eupancy of the area by the Abori- 
ces, The Point appears [o haye 
ten One large midden, due no doubr 
oils udvantayeous posilion as @ good 
k-aut point, and a favourable spor 
of gutheriug the rich harvest of the 
4. Im some cuttings on the Point, 
ere paths have been cuf into the 
wis. the shells and ¢hureeal are 
eer with abwut twelve inches of 
opsoil, 

North Bast fron the Point on the 
fT overowking Mill's Busch, is an- 
‘her lurve mudaen partly covered 
“th shribe and grass, Pron this 
sealily 1 “Tunth Creek, patches of 
‘els are plentiful on the coast, 
Joparently the location was 4 favour 
* gathering place lor the Abungmes 
wr a comsiderble period of time 

On the cliffs between Schnapper 
‘oint and Fossil Bench, sina! parehes 
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al shells may he observed. However, 
il Fossil Beach there are three mid- 
dens, One in particular is quite large 
und it would be ideal for carbon 
dating ws charcoal 4s plentiful. 

There used to be an interesting 
Camp site on the coast at Dromana. 
It was situsted al the mouth of 4 
small creek which had its outlet into 
Nhe Bay just north of the present 
Shopping centre. At this site the 
writer has found utilized pieces of 
different types of stone, and several 
mioroliths, Camps of this iype ure 
rare on Port Phillip Bay. Unfor- 
tunately. this area is no Jonger suit- 
ble for collecting, as filling has been 
spread over the former camping 
ground. 

One of the best exumples of 1 
camp site on the Peninsula is situated 
at Portsea. [t was discovered by Mrs. 
K Begg, on her eight acre property 
“Warrener™. which i in Elizabeth 
Avenue on the Portsey Downs Estate 
‘The site is nicely positioned on a 
sandy well elevated picee of land, 
incl there are several adjacent water- 
holes and lagoons, in all, an ideal 
camping ground, 

The grounds af the property give 
ample evidence of past activities of 
the Aborigines, hy the large amount 
of scattered shells, some of which are 
species found on the Bass Strait 
shoreline, Over a period of about 
four years, Mrs. Begg has gathered 
tigetler a very tnteresting collection 
of artifacts fram this site. They ap- 
clude 4 pebble chopper, an anvil used 
in the manyfaerure of microliths, 
hond? poets. burns, — thumbnarl 
scpapers, crescents. and triangles. 

Archueologically, the most mlerest- 
ine ares ue the Peninsula is the Bass 
Strait shoreline, and fhe country 
extending a few miles infand. It is an 
grea of cugged and amajestic beauty. 
A gteut part of the Gaust is made lip 
of trigh basaltic clilfs, with their bases 
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extending: out into the Strait as reefs, 
From the evidence still remaining, it 
is evideut that the main attractions 
of the Aberigines to this arca were 
the sandy nature of the country, anu 
the large amount of shellfish to be 
found on the rocky beaches, In the 
records of the ciirly settlers, mention 
was made of the abounding wildlife 
to be seen, und this would have been 
an added inducement for the patlves 
to frequent this Jocality. Inland, the 
country is mainly gently rolling hills, 


consisting of sand lightly held in 
place by grasses; and trees and 


shrubs which arc mainly Casvariaas, 
Leptospermums, Melaleucus and Let- 
copogons. 

Traces left by the Aborigines, may 
be abserved along the coust extending 
from Point Nepean to Flinders. An 
example of these traces may be seen 
at Koonya Beach, Blairgowrie. At the 
eastern éhd of the beach there is a 
rocky headland jutting out inta the 
Strait, on this platform are the 
remains of a large midden, Appar- 
ently this area was mainly used as 4 
feasting ground, as no stone chips or 
implements are to be seen, 

Between Rye Back Beach and 
Cupri Beach, abundant evidence of 
the past presence of the Aborigines 
may be seen. The calcareous dune 
sand ois driftiay exposing shells in 
tremendous quantides. Stone chips 
and artifacts are very scarce indeed, 
About a quarter of a mile west of 
Rye, the writer found a scraper, A 
shor! distance east of Cupri Beach, 
Iwo microliths und u seraper were 
found — the microliths were yery 
small and appeared to be very old. 

South East of Capri Beach, are 10 
be found some very mteresting rock 
formations which are named Bougs 
Rocks. In beryeen both ends of the 
Rocks, is the lugest collection of 
Aboriginal shelllish remains an tHe 
Peninsula, Artifacts are eXtremely 
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scarce, the writer has found only one 
large stone Make (ue doubt used ay 
a knife) an the area. Apparently the 
natives travelled lot distances fp 
collect the shellfish, and look most ot 
the Harvest buek to permanent camps 
further dean, 

There is & camp site about three. 
quarters of a mile inland fom 
Gunoumatia Beach A sand ridge 
composed of caledreous dune sand 
runs frond Troeman’s Road in a 
westerly chrection, the camp is 
lowards Ihe west end, Abundant shell- 
fish remains are scuttered uround, 
(mainly Turbos and Limpets) and a 
large blackened pateh of sand cai be 
seen Where the natives evidently [i 
their fires. Stone material lett by the 
former Occupants is scarce im this 


lacality; however, Whe writer has 
found Several worked implements, 
mostly microlitha, one of which is 


exceedingly small. 

At Cupe Schatick, there is a large 
muiddet) on the top of the elitf which 
overlooks Pulpit Rock. A large 
amount oF charcoal is mixed wilh 
the shells. ‘The main stone mmtuaterial 
found here, is Mint in the form of 
shurp lakes, 

There was waul recently, a linge 
camp site just off the Cape Schanck 
Road, abour ball a mile from the 
sev, Wind blown sid had shifted, 
revealing cooking stones and artifacts 
just as the Aborigines had left them. 
Many beautifully made microliths 
have been gathered by collectors 
from this site, The camp has now 
been levelled, and plated with 
Marrarn Gipass to fold the shifting 
sund. 

The best known site oon the 
Peninsula is the Blacks’ Camp. [te 
situated wt the intersection of the 
Flinders and Cape Schaneck poails It 
was ideally situated for a permanen 
cunp, Sandy, well drained, it had 
plenty of Waler avanlable trom a 
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large pond, and most impertantly, it 
was sheltered from the strong sea 
breezes: from Bass Strait. Whut makes 
his Camp so interesting, is the fact 
(hat early settlers actually saw the 
Aborigines using it. Collectors have 
jound a wide range of implements, 
particularly microliths, at thts site 
over the yeurs, 

Signs of past Aboriginal activines 
on (he coust OF Western Port Buy are 
meugre. Where rocky beaches occur 
amall middens imay be observed, but 
ow. the mangrove sections of the 
woustline, Indications of their former 
arestnee are very rare. 

The Bunurong natives showed a 
distinct preference for sundy country 
lor the establishment of their camps. 
This is borne out by the fact that 
they ure Known to have had perma- 
jent camps in the sections of the 
Peninsula known as the Tyabb and 
foolgarook Sands. Whereas in the 

diy areas. (races of past sites are 
gest non-existent. 

Some very interesting stone imple 
nents have been discovered on the 
property of the Shepherd family. 
lramosa, Road, Somerville. The 
oghanl consisting of [73 aeres, is 
dtuated about two miles along Era- 

Jawa Rom! on the east side of the 
awriship, Tt was first occupied by the 
lemily ik the elehteen sixties, 

’ Mr. Gi. Shepherd mentioned oo the: 

piriter, that many years ago the 
dehurd had am abundance of Mela- 


leucus growing on it; and he remem- 
bered his father telling him about the 
lurge Eucalypts which used to grow 
it the area, He kindly supplied for 
inspection some artifacts which the 
family had collected over the years. 
Most of them had been ploughed 
(rom 4 large area on a hilly piece of 
land on the property. The imple- 


menis were as Follows: 
7 Ground-Edye Axes. 
| Broken Ground-Edge Axe. 
| Ground-Edge Chisel. 
2 Wheistones (Used for the 


sharpening of axes). 

The axes were in un excellent state 
of preservation, as was the chiscl, 
which was about two mehes long, hy 
one and w half inches wide. 
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Further Notes on Tool-using by Birds 


by A. H. Cristotm* 


Since writmhg on the subject of the 
use by birds of tools und playthings 
(Pier, Nut. 88: 180), IT have come 
upon other notes that supplement the 
cartier material; and as these are 
quite distinctive they appear ta merit 
jrrompt recording. 

One note is from my own diary, 
and therefore should have been recol- 
lected sooner. In brief, it concerns 
observations given me by Mr. and 
Mrs, Jack Harris of “Conobola”, 
Stuart ‘Town, mid-western N.S.W_, on 
their property in 1967. During a 
general discussion of bird behaviour 
Mr. Harris related that Rainbowbirds 
(Meropy) sametimes picked up shin- 
ing pebbles from & garden path and 
tossed them in the air; and Mrs. 
Harris stated that  White-winged 
Choughs often wrenched walnuts from 
a tree in the household garden and, 
flying to the ground, broke them 
ygaimst stones. 

The question arises; Has the 
Rainbowhirds’ curious practice of 
toying with bright pebbles any rele- 
vance to fhe claim (made, as 
stated curlier, by another rural resi- 


dent) that these birds sometimes 
use “natural lamps” — white bones, 
musselshells, cte.—in their nest- 


burraws? As for the Choughs’ actions, 
they obviously strengthen the evid- 
enee (cited previously) that these 
adventurers rank as both primary and 
secondary tool-users, a fact indicated 
hy their use of “hammers” t open 
mussels and by their occasional 
uttempts to break a mussel by holding 
it in the beak and striking it against 
a hard piece of wood. 
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Incidentally, the smashing of wal- 
nuts as well as mussels, for the same 
purpose, gives Choughs the distinction 
of being tool-users in respect of both 
vegetable and animal foods. And, 
surely, tribute is due to the binds for 
their enterprise m having learned 
somehow, in eich case, that edible 
matter lay beneath the hard shells, 


The Egy-Smashers 

In the earlier article T quoted a 
statement made by a Sydney natura- 
list, the late A. G, Hamilton, in Bush 
Rambles (1937), that “an African 
eagle™ had been koown to drop 
stones on Ostrich eges, Hamilton did 
not give ony authority for this repart 
amd JT raised a query on the point, 
Now, if appears, the source may have 
heen a book termed Bible Animaly, 
by J. G. Wood, published in 1877, 
For, as disclosed in a recent issue 
of the Journal of the East Attics 
Natural History Society, (1989, p- 
231), the Egyptian Vulture's habit of 
breaking Ostrich eggs wrtfr stones, $0 
heartily proclaimed os a recent “dis 


covery’, was in fuet recorded im 
Wood's book some ninety yeafs 
curler, 

i) is. of course, embarrassingly 


ensy fo overlook obscure records on 
a particular subject; and indeed 
naturalists need to be diligent readers 
if they are to keep in touch with 
material that is not obscure but is 
published in journals outside theit 
own country. (Australian ornitho- 
logical records of significance have 
often been neglected by writers else 


*iixtory tone, (33 Macauvane St, Sydney 
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where, and that neglect still obtains 
wt dimes, as manifest in some degree 
wi the large and important New Die. 
onary of Birds, published in England 
wn 1964). 

However, the chict point to be 
aurked in the tool-using reeord of 
‘N77 is that it says the raiding Eyyp- 
aun Vullure “carnes a stone into the 
yr and drops it upon the eggs", ‘This 
wehnique differs from the method 
deseribed by the Lawick-Goodalls 
rom Tanzania in 1966-69, Ruch Vul- 
(ure Which they watched (and finely 
sholographed) held a stone in its 
wak while standing on the ground 
md vither threw it at the Ostrich 
‘gos or used it as a hammer. 

The suggestion arises, therefore, 
hut stone-lhrowing on the Vultures 
aart (as distinct from stone-dropping) 
nay be a relatively recent deyelop- 
nent, er, in the alternative, Vultures 
ny dillerent purts of Africa may use 
ferent teehnigues. The same con- 
uderation arises in regird ta Aus. 
ala's Black-breasted Buzzard, which, 
wcording to reports, muy either stnd 
wsude Emus’ eggs while smuashiig 
hen) or drop stanes on them Fram 
dof 


teetles as “Bertesties™ 

Following the prinaiple that an 
‘iblect used by a bird for « speeil 
nd prawtion! purse ftother than 
cecst-Carstruetion) may he chissed as 
tool, perhaps « cunous practise, 
oewly reported, on the part of an 
p American muthatch entitles that simul 
Wel te park us a toolviser, 

Writing if the fd lor January 
71. Lawrence Kilhan, a medical 
icrobiologist of Hanover in) New 
Hampshire, states thar the White 
frcused Nuthutely (Sint caralinensis) 
‘ionsistently captures a certain bliswr 
Wwetle — one that exudes a copious, 
cily, vesicant fluid and rubs cach 
‘rushed body around the entrance to 
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its mest in the hollow of 4 tree. 
Lengthy observation, Kilhan says, has 
convinced him that the bectles are 
hot eaten, bul are deliberately applied 
ww the bark newr the nest-hollow. in 
u bill-sweepihg operation, so that 
iheir distasteful exudation may deter 
squirrels from commandecring the 
site. 

This report — what its author terms 
his “final hypothesis” on a matter 
that has long puzzled him — may he 
revirded with seme dubiety, lo may 
appear to credit the little bird with 
undue “foresight. Refleetion sug- 
vests, however, That the use of pungent 
heetles a5 a repellant has some 
affinity with the practice of anting: 
that is. the practice of many birds 
of rubbing ants and other strong sub- 
stances (including beetles at times! 
heneath thew wings and under the 
jails. The ultimate purposes in the 
two causes dilfer. of course, tul there 
is similarity in the birds* appreciation 
of the effects of contact with acidu- 
lous substanecs. 

Moreaver, with scepticiam in mind 
fi may be well to recall that when, 
in 7934-35. | published in the Mel- 
hourne Arguy basic reports on the 
remurkuble practice thal Was lo 
became known gs “unt”, several 
nutirohsts Tally rejected ihe evidence; 
and vel, sitice thar time. writers in 
jiiny couttries haye published svanes 
of observations ad diseussions on the 
subjeol, 

Clearly enough, diserefion needs ta 
be tempered with flexibility when 
consent i bem given te 
reparts of extruaidivanry behaviour on 
the purl of birds, 


Ro RENces 
Chisholm, A, Fe “The History of Ane 
ing’, Era, 59, pp. 101-30, May, 1959, 
Kilhan, Lo "Use af blister beetle in bill- 
sweeping by White-hreasted Nut 
hutch", auk. 88. p. 175. Jan. 1971, 
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Cliff Beauglehole was born at Gorae 


West, near Portland, in 1920, He was 
educated at the nearby country school 
and finally took over his parents’ 
mixed farm, where he lived until moy- 
ing to Portland in 1968. 

His interest in nature was awakened 
by his upbringing and everyday con- 
tacts with the bush around him. By 
the time he Jeft schoo! he had a good 
knowledge of nature in his immediate 
environment. At the age of ten, he 
knew and could name scientifically, 
about sixty species of orchids from 
his district, and began sending speci- 
mens to the late W. H, Nicholls. The 
years 1941 and 1942 were outstanding 
orchid seasons, during which Cliff dis- 
covered two new = species, Praso- 
phyllum beaugleholei and P. diveryi- 


florum, In 1949 he discovered 
Pterostylis tenuissima, another new 
species. 


Soon afer leaving school he began 
a botanical survey of the Portland 
area, in which eventually seven 
hundred and seventy species were 
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listed, an increase of over three 
hundred to the already Known flora of 
the district. From the very beginning 
his collections were carefully labelled 
and preserved, and his herbarium now 
is among the largest private collections 
in the country. Over the years its re- 
sources have been made freely avail- 
able to scientists all over Australia, 
und overseas. He has also made sub- 
stantial donations from it fo the 
reference sets of several Field 
Naturalist Clubs. His services as 4 
voluntary collector to the Melbourne 
Herbarium were soon recognised, and 
he Was accorded the rare privilege ot 
being given a stock of official labels 
on which to enter data of every speci- 
men donated. 

Cliff's interest in entomology, and 
particularly in bees, scems a logical 
sequence for a farmer and naturalist 
already deeply involved in botany. 
Early in 1950 he began an association 
with the late Tarlton Rayment, which 
lasted until the latter's illness and 
death in 1956. During this period 
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Clit! Worked tirelessly on the collee- 
foo and study of local bees, resulting 
linally in the naming of thirty new 
species, Of these. three were numed 
after the collector, and tive afier the 
iistiiet. 

The years 1951) to 1963 also saw a 
development in Chils already deep 


| literest in birds, when he undertook 


EE Ee 


LS 


in organize the collection of beach 
washed specimens from the wild, and 
storin lashed shore of Discovery Bay, 
fn all, a total of almost five thousund 
hirds was collected by Cliff and his 
helpers, including the record total ol 
nine hundred and fifty collected by 
CUM and his wife on one day in 
August, 1959, Anyone inelined to dis- 
miss this work as a pleasant way to 
speml a day at the seaside, should try 
vareying the Carcuses of two alba- 
jasses across a mile or two of soft 
and, The Beuuglebole family have 
‘iyi memories of the preparanian of 
skeletal material by matural decor 
position, which took place in specially 
huilt wire racks in the farm yard. 
These skeletons were eventually 
doneted to museums in Australia and 
the Linited States. This project greatly 
extended Knowledge of the sea birds 


visiting our shores, and several recards 


pt new species were added to the Aus 
prutms and Wretarin lists 

Also during the LOS0's CiIh mimale 
an extensive survey af the many cuves 
at soulh-awest Victoria, to collect or 
cantar Pore glepesits Me had long 
heen aware of the sclentifie value of 
ihese, and wos becoming sistirtwesd at 
the loss of mater) cuused ly rub 
bish dumping ont he caves, excawalinns 
Foe rowd making materials. and hy the 
indiseriminite seiwenwer far ohariginal 
impkiments. The cultumatien of this 
was the discavery of a huge deposi in 
MecPachern’s Death Trap Cave, Be 
tween January and March, 1463, Chit 
and Fred Davies of Porthind ted a 
team of focal rratuiralists in the excavi- 
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Vion and sieving of several tons of 
cave sediments. As a result, identi- 
fiable remains of some two thousand 
animals were recoyered. From Sep- 
lember, 1964, 1 mid-)965 a second 
stage in the eXcavation was carried 
out under the supervision of Norman 
Wakefield (Vietorian Nat 84, 363-83) 
which yielded a further several 
hundredweight of bones, The final 
assessment of all this material will 
add immensely to knowledge of the 
faunal succession. ol the area. 

In spite of the time given io a multi- 
tude of special natural history pro- 
jects — olten the collection of material 
for others engaged in particular re- 
search — Clit continued his botanical 
exploration. gradually moving into 
new und wider fields, both botunteally 
and geoeraphically. He branched out 
inta the dificult field of non-vascular 
plunts, 4ind covered the whole south- 
weM area Ol Vicloria in search ol 
mosses. liverworts aod lichens. He 
ulso studied and collected the fresh 
water and marine algae ol his locality. 
discovering at least seven species of 
seaweeds previously unknown to 
science. His interest in mosses und 
fungi hus been continuing ane. his 
amazing ability lo seek out and recog- 
mise mew and rure species has aeded 
lmnmenely le selemific kaowledy. 
‘tansy of his non-yascular discoveries 
fram all parts uf Australia. and Lord 
Hlowe Ishynd, partteularly of timpi, 
still wwaal sifidy and classification. 

In the 60S Chil wrlened him 
horaens soll further aid undertook 
two [rips to Lond Howe Island, one 
long Irip through Central, North and 
West Auseralia, and three shore rips 
to Central Australia, On each of 
these trips he made eatensive botanical 
observations nil collections. 

Pallowing his return fre Central 
Australia i 1967, he embarked on a 
full seule hotanical survey of the 
Grampians, believing that in spite of 
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the great amount of work already 
done by others, there was still much 
10 be discovered, a belief amply justi- 
fied by his list of new records. This 
project also led fa the first official 
financial recognition of his work. The 
interest of the Plant Survey Council 
of Victoria, and a grant trom the 
Maud Gibson Trust. enabled him to 
work full lime on the project, which 
became the first full scale research 
undertaken in Australia on the grid 
system. Following the Grampians 
survey he worked for the National 
Parks Authority in several Western 
Victorian Parks, and eventually moved 
on to new ferrain in East Cippland. 

Clil's interest in existing, and pro- 
posed, National Parks has had high 
priority in recent years, The compre- 
hensive plant lists now available for 
many of our Parks are due, in large 
part. to his efforts. He worked tire 
lessly in the promotion of the ML. 
Richmond and Lower Glenelg 
National Parks. 

Early in 1948 the Bewuglehole farm 
was leased, and the family moved to 
Portland to enable Clit to devote 
more time to his botanical work. He 
will shortly return te work in western 
Victoria for the newly formed Land 
Conservation Corneil of Victoria, 
which has commissioned him to do u 
full seule survey of the Shires oF Port- 
land and Glenelg. 

Mention has already been made of 
new species of orchids. fume, algae 
and bees discovered by Cliff To this 
list of new discoveries must be added 
twelve species of ants from eastern 
Australia, believed to be undescribed: 
four new species of wasp from the 
Portland area, again ene of which was 
named after Cliff; a new species of My 
from Portland: seven mew species ot 
marine algae, one bearing Cliff's 
name: three new species of vascular 
plants. apart from the orchids pre- 
viously mentioned, including the ny 
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irigger plant, Stylidinm beaugleholci; 
and u fourth orchid only recently dis- 
covered in Gippslind, us yet Wn 
named 
The following list of species numed 
aller Cl Beauglehole is a reniurk- 
able tribute to a madern naturalist’ 
discoveries; — 
Bees — 
Exonenra eliflordicllic. 
Thylaeus elifjordiellus- 
Megachile clifford. 


Wasp — 


Seracopherus eliffardi 


Marine algae — 
Helmiathoctadia beaugleholes, 
Orchid — 
Prasaphullian beanmehaley. 


Trigger plant — 
Srylidinnt beaugleholes. 


Marsh-fower — 

Villarsia amfiricola. var, beetgle 
halel. 

There are also massive bolameal 
lists of Clas first records for vanious 
States, ranging right through from 
conspicuous shrubs and herbs. to the 
mosses and fures, 

Chis trends and associutes star 
many happy memories ol field trips 
with him, His complete dedication to 
the task. meticulous attention to de 
tail, and care ot collections ww in 
example and aspiration to less cx- 
perienced field workers. His respeet 
for the naturul environmeni, his 
boundless energy and enthusiasm are 
remarkable. A field trip with Clill, 
no matter how ardyous, is always a 
joylul expertence, 

In presenting the Medalhon Mr- 
Dunbavin Butcher described Cli as 
“a great amateur im the traditional 
sense”. He belongs ta what appean 
tu be a fast vanishing rave, Ihe true 
Field Naturalist, 
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Rock Fractures Called Joints 


by A. W. BRASLEY* 


Exposures of rocks on the surface 
of Our Barth generally owe their form 
jo the local joint pattern, A joint is a 
Wreak in a rock mass where there has 
been) no relative movement of rock 
pn opposite sides of the break. Many 
rocks are intersected by regular 
parallel sets of joints which are 
usually closely spaced. Where several 
sets Of joints are developed, the rocks 
end to break into cubic or ree- 
tangular-shaped blocks the size ol 
which reflects the spacing of jomts in 
the sets; if can range from a few 
inches to several yards. ‘The term 
joint is said to have originated among 
British coal miners who were re- 
minded of mortar joints that bind 
pricks Or stones together in a wall. 

Rocks split along joints and, as well 
as being very important in the de- 


velopment of our landscape, they are 
important in many of man’s activities. 
Rock excavations, tunnels, and quarry- 
ing operations must lake account of 
the spacing of the joints. Small blocks 
can be quarried nearly everywhere, 
but the number of possible sites for 
quarrying blocks. of building stone 
more than a yard or so in dimension 
is small, Joints are also useful to the 
geologist (both professional and 
amateur) in the field in providing 
natural smooth surfaces on exposures, 
generally in several directions, on 
which the internal structures of the 
rocks can be observed. In some pur- 
ticularly massive rocks, such as 
granites, hand specimens would be 
difficult to collect were joints absent. 

Water flowing over a rock surface 
tends 16 travel ulong the joint partings, 


‘National Museum of Vietora 


Sandstone traversed by joints tit Eaglehawk Neck. Tasmania. 


December, 1971 


Photo: R. F. Cane 
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with the result that surface streams 
become aligned along them. Likewise 
the joint partings direct water moving 
underground. In limestone, solution 
proceeds fastest along the joints, and 
so the general pattern of a cave-system 
in limestones (such as at Buchan and 
Jenolan) usually depends on_ the 
arrangement of the joints. 

Actually, joints play an important 
part in the decomposition of rocks, 
as they permit the access of almos- 
pheric and aqueous agents to con- 
siderable surfaces which would other- 
wise have not been exposed. In some 
rocks joints are inconspicuous, but 


evidence of their presence is usually 
discernible. For example, in a reddish, 
ferruginous sandstone the positions of 
the joints may be shown by bleached 
bands. Oflen a space is developed in 
the rock between the joint surfaces: 
this is called an open joint or fissure. 
This space may be filled later with 
minerals, such as quartz. calcite and 
limonite, to form thin veins, Some- 
umes valuable ore veins are developed 
along joints. 

There seem to be several possible 
causes for the formation of joints. 
The fractures are a response to dis- 
tributed forces (stresses) in rocks, 


Columnar jointing in basalt. known as the “Organ Pipes”, near Sydenham, Victoria. 
Photo; Author 
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which behaved as a brittle solid when 
they broke, The stresses may be con- 
ected with earth movements and 
(eformation (folding, tilting, distor- 
‘ion and breaking), they can be 
thermal stresses connected with the 
cooling of igneous rocks, or residual 
dresses In rocks which were at one 
‘ime deeply buried beneath other rocks 
and tater brought to the surface by 
yosion. Many geologists believe that 
most jointing is associated with a re- 
ease of pressure from the “unloading” 
cof overlying rocks through uplift and 
irosion, 

In lava flows and minor igneous 
intrusions such as sills. a pattern 
of jointing that breaks the rock into 


hexagonal or pentagonal columns 18 
sometimes present. As the molten 
material cooled, it necessarily shrank 
and this gave rise to the regular cracks 
through the mass. The “Giant's 
Causeway” in Northern Ireland is one 
of the world's best-known exposures 
of columnar jointing in basalt. In Vie- 
loria spectacular basalt columns 
known as the “Organ Pipes” occur in 
the valley of Jackson’s Creek, neur 
Sydenham, some 16 miles N.W. of 
Melbourne. The columns are up to 
70 feet in height and are aboul 18 
inches in diameter. Although they are 
little Known to the general public, they 
have been visited by generations of 
Melbourne geology students and field 
naturalists. 


The A. E. G. (Rudd) Campbell 


Memorial Appeal 


Approaching Wyperfeld in August 
1971, for the first time since “Rudd's” 
feath, 1 had a nagging doubt in My 
wind that J would fied a changed. 
isl at would lack its usual dynamic 
mpact. 

I feared “Ruck's" sudden demise 
fould have Tell an unbridgeable gap. 
The ready siile, the special bushnran 
‘rand of humour. the ever filled 
socket of hottest peppermints, and 
that wide knowledge woul! all be 
icking, 

1 had been there less than two days 
Yhen | realised that my fears had 
seen unfounded, Wyperteld amd 

Rudd" Campbell were synonymous. 
Their long association of half a cen- 
‘uy made them complementary, He 
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made Wyperfeld Park —just ws ul 
helped to form him, and so long as 
the park exists “Rudd” will sull te 
there. Withour realising it neweomers 
to fhe park will see hin mit, 

The memorial appeal opened to 
remember “Rudd by building a 
visitors’ centre und museum at the 
park surely gives us all a wonderful 
oppertunily ta commemorate him by 
eonlributing to it, Th your visi the 
park the Ranger will be more than 
pleased (6 accept your donation. 
Others may care to gladden Mrs, 
Campbell's heart by addressing con- 
tributions to her at Tresed, via Yi 
peet, Vic, 3424, 

Vieror JAcous 
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Winter Insect Collecting in the Northern Territory 
by J. C. Le SOUEF 


Following a nine weeks collecting 
trip to the Northern Territory in 1969, 
my wife and J decided to pay another 
visit In Jone last. The main object 
this time was io check on the hile 
history of the new species of butterfly, 
Virachola smilis dalevensis, which was 
added to the Australian fauna on the 
first occasion. 

This lime we took the road to Ade- 
laide, calling fiest on Keith Huteley 
and jis wife at Kiata, and spending 
the first night al Bordertown. Next 
day we travelled to Port Augusta, 
taking the road from Murray Bridge 
through the beaulitu) Barossa Valley. 
bypassing Adelaide. The road was 
yood, the fruffic very light, und the 
scenery magnificent, After Port 
Augusta, a night was spent at each of 
Kingoonys, Cooher Pedy and Kul- 
gery whilst en route to Alice Springs, 
Here we changed from the relative 
juxury ef motels to the more satisty- 
ing hfe under canvas. After four days 
at Afice Springs we drove north to 
Dunmara, west to Timber Creek and 
on to Kununurra: returning via 
Katherine ta Daly River Crossing. A 
few days were spent here hefore we 
went on to Durwin. coming south to 
Maturanka Humestead, Alice Springs. 
Ayers Rock and home again through 
Melrose and Adelaide. 

It seemed a pily to have to hurry 
through the very interesting country 
north from Port Augusta, hut we 
made a lunch stop at lake Hart, not 
far from Woomera. Here 1 found the 
pre-pupal larval shelter of the skipper 
butterfly, Velicota ancilla, an unex- 
pected addition to the South Aus- 
lralian fauna. 
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During the Jew days break from 
driving at Alice Springs, a number of 
Ovyris howitsoni parsonyi larvae and 
pupae were taken Crom the guns in 
the bed of the Todd River. ft is ol 
interest fo record here that with line 
cover on the trunks, the larvac: had 
pupated under the remnants of hark 
on the trunk at ground level, ‘There 
was Title of interest in the buitertly 
world here, although there were a 
number of Paptloe anaciis pupae on 
the citrus trees in the Wintersun 
Caravan Park. and several other 
species were flying in the Richi Pichi 
Museum. Because of the cold nights, 
there were lew moths or other 
insects aboul although several species 
of grasshopper were taken among the 
rocks behind the towa. 

AL the CSIRO Taboratary there vas 
a fine carpet snake caugh! locally, 
considerably lighter in colour than the 
coastal ones. Several of the central 
Australian rice of the pouched mouse, 
Smuiuthopsis crassicaudatis were hemg 
kept for study by the manmialogist. 

During our stay with Censtable and 
Mrs. Taylor a Turiber Creek, we 
learnt much of the history of this very 
interesting district, | was taken to Hiv 
site of the old Depot on the Vienna 
River Where all freight was tar 
ported by ship before the advent oF 
good rouds. It was near here that 1 
had the great satisfaction of accom 
plishing one of the tasks T led in 
mind for the tip. [ lound a set of 
very old donkey harness, part of the 
Police Station equipment. disearite! 
hy a Constable Pascoe some years ee 
on a now disused rubbish dump. A 
number of other fragments of history 
were found at the Depot. 
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_ We were intrigued to hear of con- 
tern far the welfare of a coach load 
af naturalists who insisted on climb- 
ng to the paintings on the range. 

Returning to the station for dinner 
yne evening from a census check with 
Mr. Len Muller of the Aboriginal 
Welfare Department, Constable Taylor 
wld of a small flock of dark green 
parrots, flecked with black, flying past 
n the dusk, Once again the very 
ilusive Night Parrot seems to have 
mide a fleeting appearance in this 
vast area, 

Although insect life was rather 
imiled at Kununurra, staying at 
Rizby's caravan park on the banks 
f the Diversion Dam was an ex- 
yenience in itself, with such a varied 
yd prolific bird population. Lt was 
sere that the small son of the pro- 
sictor found a magnificent green 
hasmid, the first I had seen alive. 
hhough J had anfortunately run over 
wo on other occasions. 

Several pupae of Papilio canapus 
vere found at the Kimberley Research 
Yanion, probably on the same trees as 
re mentioned in Waterhouse nearly 
oty years ago, Although there are 
syeral smal) greener areas in the dis- 
Net, he wutstunding pluce of general 
dural history interest is Point Springs 
mie AS files to the north towards 
feep = Kiver This om indeed a 
sscinatiog spot. Apart from the Onk 
fue, Narothure wepis aod 
lWwrema Jvéahe phowbus (he Cone 
win Cirass Yellow), insece life was 
wc ubundant But there was a big 
Unuregalion of birds, including a 
‘umber af species of edekaton, hower 
ids, pigeons, waglails. wrens, hawks. 
rolgas and finches. Here lod were 
many sand goannas, two of which | 
searly trod on with mutual surprise. 
Yalking through the patch of forest 
a bit difficult as the whole area ts 
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under shallow water with much gluey 
mud. From the cast skins seen, there 
should be a number of other reptiles 
apart from goannas. 

On the escarpment at Middle 
Spring. one of the “tourist attrac 
tions” of Kununurra, | flushed & pair 
of White Quilled Rock Pigeons, 
apparently missed by the feral cats 
Which have so altered the ecology of 
the couniryside. This district is noted 
for its Corella population, which is 
estimated at 30,000 birds, eating tons 
of sorghum each day, and providing 
a hazard tor air travellers. Vhe jet 
service times had ta he altered so ws 
to miss the birds as they moved from 
and to their roosting places. 

A sidelight on the mineral potential 
of this area was given when a local 
farmer Jold us thal he had checked on 
the material used on an irrigation 
barruge and found that @ contained 
lity per cent, iron ere, 
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Phasmid, Kununurra, WA, 
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While at Kununurra, we spent a day 
at Wyndham, but there was litle of 
entomological interest there, with only 
the normal inkind dry country insects 
to be seen. If was, however, of great 
interest to again find several small 
patches of the Elephant Eared Acacia 
(Acacia dunnei), growing in the 
harshest of environments. With the 
temperature al 120 degrees in the car 
when we were here, this was a time 
when we really appreciated the port- 
able refrigerator which tormed part 
of our equipment for this trip. 

Tt was with some anticipation that 
we arrived at Daly River Crossing. 
stopping again at the cashew nut tree 
outside the “hotel, where we had first 
tuken Virachola smilis daleyensis on 
the previous visit, But with the de- 
lighiful uncertainty of field ento- 
mology, there was no sign of the 
butterfly at all on this oceasion, despre 
hours of searching in the sun, A 
possible explanation was that the local 
Aboriginal Mission had gathered the 
fruits of Strrchnes in which the larvae 
feed, However the pire Leopard 
(Phalanta phalanta araca) and the 


Orange Tiger (Danaus genutia alexis) 
were taken, 


as well as the Northern 


Territory pace of the Common Til 
(Hfypalycaena phorbas inenra) and 
Gilbert's Blue (Holoehila gilbert’), 

Mr. Bob Judge, on whose cashew 
nut grove we spent so much time, 
showed me his “jungle with a large 
jungle fowl’s mound Obyiwusly in use: 
bur he was not able to bring the pittas 
which usually come to his call. 1 was 
here that Tsaw the only large colony 
of the butterily Common Australian 
Crow LEuploea core coriina), There 
were many hundreds of them oecupy- 
ing quite a large are 

It would seem thal this district ts 
one of the few places Jeft in Ausinulig 
where wallabies are in really large 
numbers. Here too were a number al 
Wedge-tailed Bagles (lying unmolested, 
which says Something for the eco- 
logical oudook of local station nwuers. 

Tl was with some reliichinee that we 
again headed for Darwin. Jn cantrase 
to many other parts of the Common- 
wealth, there is little provision tor the 
camping tourist Close ta the city. We 
were lucky in finding a comfartable 
spot in the Overlander caravan park, 
our small dog precluding us from the 
only other park avaiable. 

On our first: visit to Darwin, Mr. 
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Fossilised 
beach section 
on 700 foot 
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Vlate 3 
Steveheos Triuits 
owing 
anerpeace holes 
of Firehela 
Mifis dulyernsis 
farwin, N.T. 


Norm Byrnes of the Herbarium, was 
ible te direct us to the few suitable 
collecting areas of pseudo rain forest 
wearby He explained that the flora is 
much the same throughout the State, 
with the exception of the east coast 
af Arnhem Land with its much higher 
rainfall; and the top of the escarp- 
ments where there are different plant 
species. although the country is. still 
iry. 

However on this occasion i was 
he life history of the Virachala butter- 
ly. which was the object of our visit, 
Mr. John Peters of Sydney, who first 
lound the larvae and pupae, told us 
Where he had located the Srrychaos 
fruits in which they feed on the 
Darwin foreshore. Having now identi 
fed this tree for the first time, there 
was no difficulty in finding others. 
Later at East Point, we took several 
larvae and a number of pupae after 
opening over two hundred fruits with 
emerged pupal cases. 

Along the top of the clill al 
Laman Beach, well Known for its 
‘hippie’ colony, is the main insect 
collecting spot near Darwin with a 
umber of species of butterfly moving 
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along the tops of the trees growing 
from the shelf above the beach belaw 

Although at present the authorities 
stem miainly concerned wilh provid- 
ing houses, roads and amenities for 
the largely civil servant population, 
there is a band of enthusiasts collect- 
ing together what remains of evidence 
of the pioneers. Housed in an old 
building in the Botanical Gardens 
is a fascinating collection of bits and 
pieces from the early days. It is hoped 
that eventually they will be housed in 
a proper setting, 

Mataranka Homestead has a Wree 
fold attraction. Tt abounds in wild life 
in comfortable surroundings, and has 
a thermal pool being fed by a spring 
al & constant temperature af some 90 
deprees. 

It was here that | had hoped to 
check on the life history of the butter 
fly Danaus génutia alexis, the Orange 
Tiger. which was flying in some num- 
hers with the Lesser Wanderer 
(Danaus ¢chrysippus petilia), on the 
first visit. Despite hours spent by day 
und by torchlight at night, it was not 
until the last afternoon that | managed 
to take three specimens of the former. 
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flying with the Lesser Wanderers. By 
then it was loo late to study them 
further, 

The cold south-casterly winds tthi- 
bited night collecting here, as it did 
on much of the trip, bringing the 
morning temperature down to forty 
degrees — unexpected on the Roper 
even in winter. There were, however, 
quite a number of insect species 
attracted to the light during the even- 
ings. 

In order to ascertain whether there 
was any evidence of the brown butter- 
fly, Geiteneura, at Ayers Rock, three 
days were spent there on the return 
journey. Maggie Springs was gay with 
flowers and alive with insects when we 
lust paid a visit, but on this occasion 
there were few flowers and fewer 
insects. Despite diligent searching, 
there was no trace of gruss being eaten 
by lepidoptera al all. Again there was 
no sign of the large blue “Hy” seen 
here in 1969, It had been hoped that 
specimens could be taken in the light 
of the reeently described) Panaps 
ausirae from Mt. Olga, as Mr. A, 
Neboiss of the National Museum 


wanted more maternal for study. 
The Assistant Ranger, Mr, Car- 


wood, told of the virtual disappearance 
of the Hopping Mouse because of the 
depredations of feral cats. He stated 
that he had shot 150 cals recently in 
the Park, 

Travelling in the Northern Territory 
in the winter nowadays is very differ- 
ent from the earlier days, Beef roads 
already cover many hundreds of miles. 
and others are being upgraded in pre- 
paration for sealing. The contract has 
heen let for the sealing of the “Broken 
Spring Highway” south trom Alice 
Springs; and there is even a team now 
working on the road to Roper Bar, 
which not many years ago took 
nearly a week lo negotiate. We were 
able to cover the 9,750 miles im nine 
weeks quite comfortably without any 
trouble, im a conventional station 
Wagon, 

As there have been over 100 species 
of butterflies recorded from the 
Northern Territory, it would seem that 
there is u considerable drop tm the 
umber of species on the wing alte 
the end of (he wel season, 

I. M. Angel, in his paper on his 
collecting tip to the Territory with 
F. E. Parsons (Trans, Roy. Soc, § 
Aust, 74 (1) March, 1931) lists 59 
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Larva, 

Polvura pyrrius 
sCrTpronins, 

( Tajled 
Pimperer) 
Mataranka. 
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species. They spent five weeks there Zoologist, Vol. I, pt. 2, June 20, 
during April and May, 1948. 1947). 

While serving with H.M.A.S. As well as the following list of 
Warrega in November, 1945, J. O. butterflies, some 50 species of moths, 
Campbell recorded 20 species during 20 species of beetles. and many 
visits to Darwin. (The Australian examples of other orders, were taken. 


List of Specimens Taken: 


(A; Darwin, B: Mataranka, C: Daly River, D: Kununurra, E: “Tennant Creek.) 
Felicota ancilla ancilla — C. 

Telicvta ancilla baudina — B,C. 

Telicota colon argeus — A, 

Ocybadistes walkeri olivia — B,C, 

Cephrenes trichopepla— A. 

Pelopidas lyelli lyelli— A, B, C. D, Wyndham. 

Pupilia anactus — Alice Springs. 

Papilio canopus — B, D. 

Papilio demoleus sthenelus — widespread. 

Cressida cressida cressida — A. 

Caropsilia pyranthe crokera, form lateala— D, Timber Creek. 

Catepsilia pomona pomona, form pamona— A, B, Wyndham. 

Catopsilia scylla etesia— D, 

Eurema hecabe phoebus — B, D, Wyndham. 

Eurema smilax — A, B, D, E, Ayers Rock. 

Eurema laeta lineata — B, 

Eurema herla— A, 

flodina padusa— C. 

Elodina perdita walkeri — B. 

Delias argenthona fragalactea — A. 

dnaphaeis java teutonia — widespread. 

Pepora perimale — A, B, C, D, Alligator River. 

ippias paulina ega— A. 

Danaus genutia alexis — B, C. 

Danaus chrysippus petilia— A, B,C, D, Timber Creek. 

Danaus affinis affinis — A, B, D, Howard Springs 

tuploea core eorinna — widespread 

tuploea sylvester pelor— C, 
fuploea darchia darchia — C 
Micalesis sirius sirius — Howard Springs. 

Melanitis lvda hankia — A, C. 

Hypocysta adiante antirius — Timber Creek, 

Polyura pyrrhus sempronius — A, B. 

Hy polimnas alimena darwinensis — C, 

4ypolimnas bolina nerina — Timber Creek. 

Hy polimmnas missipus — A, C, 

Vanessa cardui kershawi —D, E. Ayers Rock, Wyndham, 
Precis hedonia celima — B, Howard Springs. 

Precis villida — B, Alice Springs. 

Precis orytha albicincta — A, B, C, D, Howard Springs. 
Cethosia penthesilea paksha— A, 

Phalanta phalanta araca — A, C. 

teraca andromacha andromacha— A, B, C, D, Timber Creek. 
Virachola smilis dalyensis — A, C. 

Hypolycaeria phorbas ingura— A, C. 
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Narathara araves usopus ~~ A, D. 

Narathura micale amydorn — A, Nourlangie 

Ogyris zozine typhon — Elliott, 

Nacaduba kurana felsina—C. 

Nucaduba biovellata biocellata — widespread 
Catepyrops florinda estrella — C. 

Jamides phaseli — B,C. 

Anthene emolus affinis —C, 

Anthene lycaenoides godetireyi fe. 

Theclinestes onyeha onycha— A, B, C.D, 

Lampides beeticus — A.D, 

Catochrysaps panormous platissa — B,C. 1D, Timber Creek, V.R.D, 
Euchrysops cnejus enejus A. 

Zizula hylax arrenuata— A. 

Zizeeria alsulus alsulusy — Victoria River Downs 
Zizeeria otis lahbradus — Ayers Rock. 

Zizeeria knysa karsandra — Victoria River Downs, 
Erina erina erina— Howard Springs. 

Holvochila ailberti— C, D. Howard Springs, Roper Bar. 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria in Colour 


Copies of this excellent book are shill available, and of course would make 4 
wonderful gift. They are obtainable from the F.N.C.¥V. Treasurer, Mr. D. McInnes 


“STEREO BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE 


| Wide field, three dimensional viewing 
| with long working distance 
| MATCHED 2X -—4X OBJECTIVES 
PAIRED 1TOX-—15X EYEPIECES 
INTERPUPILLARY ADJUSTMENT 
MAGNIFICATION 20, 30, 40, 60% 


Supplied in wooden cabinet 
$110.00 


ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT is | 
Butterfly nets, pins, store-boxes, elc. STEREO MICROSCOPE 


We are direct importers and For the examination of whole objects 


such as insects, flies, organs, 
and specialise in Mail Orders | parasites etc. 


30X and 50X magnification with 


wide, bright, stereoscopic field | 
$24.50 


AUSTRALIAN | GENERY'S SCIENTIFIC 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES EQUIPMENT SUPPLY 


14 Chisholm St., Greenwich ‘ . 
~ a . - 183 Little Collins Street | 
Sydney 2065 Phone: 43 3972 
Melbourne: 63 2160 


manufacturers, 


(write for free price list) 
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Victorian Non-Marine Molluscs — 7 
by D, C. Loxc* 


The Introduced Zonitids 


The pulmonale land snail family 
Jonitidae is represented in Victoria by 
i oumber of introductions; — five 
E\iropean species have been identified 
here and one or (wo other speeies may 
‘se present in the northern part of the 
State, The five species are Oxyehilus 


collarius (Muller), O. draparnaldi 
1 Beck) and OQ. alliariuy (Miller). 
Virea centracra {Westerlund) and 


huconulus fulvas (Muller). 

In Oxyeliilus the shell ts low spired 
ind the Victorian species have a wide 
sentral perforation (umbilicus) at the 
nase; the shell has a glossy surface, is 
horn to greyish yellow in colour, and 
4 paler below than ubove. The species 
are best distinguished by a combina- 


vion of shell characters and the 
sppearance of the animal. 


o cellarius 

This has been verified from five 
“ites im central Victoria including 
“Melbourne. and has a greyish-yellow 
Shell up to 10 mm. in diameter with 
5 whorls when fully grown, The 
imal is grey, somewhat darker on 
‘he head, and the edge of the mantle 
« speckled with brown (visible under 
s lens) Nerther of the other two 
ipecies Of Oayehilus wennfied In Vie 
aria has This speckling. 

0. draparnald) (Vig. 1) 

This is common in amt around 
Melbourne, [t is the largest of the 
shree xpecies and the shell may grow 
up 18 mm, in diameter with seven 
whorls. The shell is horn eoloured 
varying in shade from pale to dark, 
as often slightly expanded near the 
mouth and fas relatively prominent 
lines of growth. The animal is blue- 
grey, including the foot, and has a 
Jark prey mantle edge. 
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©. alliarius 

Practically State-wide in its distri- 
bution. it is the smallest of the three 
species growing fo just over 7 mn, in 
shell diameter, with five wharls, and 
bas a born coloured shell. The animal 
is slaty blue-black with a grey loot 
and emis a smell of garlic on with- 
drawing into its shell when alarmed, 
Vitrea contracta 

Ic bas only been identified in Vic- 
toria once — at Geelong in 1967. It 
has a small semi-transparent white 
shell up to 2.7 mm. in diameter 
roughly similar to an Oxyehilas in 
shape. The animal is greyish white. 
It may occur elsewhere in settled 
areas and should he looked tor 
Euconulus fulvus 

This was found at Cann River in 
1928 (C. J. Gabriel), Vicrarian Nat. 
46 (6) 130-134): it has a small 
glossy reddish brown shell up to 3.0 
mm. diameter with a conieal spire and 
no umbilicus. The animal is grey- 


black. 

The Zonitidac are omnivorous. 
oainly nocturnal snails, and do sot 
constitute molluscan pests. They 


shoulil be encouraged in gardens be 
cause they eal other snails and slugs. 
Nearly all the Victorian Zonitidac 
recomls are from seulements or 
cleared land, but O, alliarius has been 
found twice in semi-open forest, 


* & Abbespate Sirect, Oaklagh, Vie Fish 


_ Oxvelilus draparnaldt 
Drawing Phyllis Plant 
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reptiles of victoria - 4 


by Hans Beste 


Plate 7 


Evernia saxatilis — Black Rock Skink. 


A bulky looking skink with a depressed body. Powerfully built. 

Length: to almost 12 inches, 

A distinct ear-opening. Five fingers and five toes. Long claws, toes well 
developed. Long tapering tail, slightly depressed. Upper and sides dark grey 


to brown, often with greenish sheen. Scales carry keels on upper surface. 
Under paler, merging from light grey on sides to cream or pale salmon pink. 


Distribution and Habitat: Found under rocks and among granite outcrops, 
mainly on coastal mountain ranges. Usually found sunning on large boulders. 


Best distinguishing features — dark colouration, whitish throat, habitat. 


Plate 8 


Egernia whitii — White's Skink. 


A slim member of this family. 


Length: to over 12 inches. 


The head is slim and distinct from the neck, A distinct ear-opening. Five 
fingers and five toes. Very variable in colour. Two colour forms found in this 
State. Handsomely marked with brown and black stripes on back. Stripes 
ornamented with small creamy spots, which are edged with black. Under pale 
yellow to salmon. Basic colour dark brown-grey or pale orange-brown. 


Distribution and Habitat: Found under logs and rocks in forested areas, 
also in open. 


Best distinguishing features — cream spots on sides and back. 
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Photo: 1H. Beste 


Plate 8% 


Photo, H. Beste 
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NATURE CONSERVATION IN VICTORIA 
by J. PRANKENBERG 


Vhis book comprisee [45 pp, of the results of Jong Invesuyation by the 
Victorian National Parks Association to determine requirements for elfective 
Natire Conservation in this State. 

Both the achievements and deficiencies in the existing system of Nature Reserves 
have been noted. and recommendations based on careful and detatled studies in (fn 
Victorian scene, prowide legislators, authorities, and plain citizens with the puidelines 
so much needed in the plapning of land use, Natvonal Parks, and) Nature 
Comservauion reserves of the furure, 


The book tsa “must” far every conscicnnous conservationist 


Price — $2,00 plus 20 cents postage, 
Available fram: 

The Ion. See. ¥,N.P.A.—4 Res Garnet, 23 Camidon Street, Puseoe Vale 44; 
or from the Seeretary, National Parks Service, Stare Public Offices, Treasury Place 
S002: or Sales Officer FN.CLV. 25 Sunhill Avenuc, North Ringwood 3134; pr fron 
other alliliated Natures) Histary Orgunisutians and Booksellers. who muy alitain 


quantites fram ihe V.N-P.A, or Service. 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


fener Meeting & November 


The Herbarium hall was crowded with 
mumbers who allended the November 
meeting to see the Nataral History 
Medallion for 197| presented to Mr 
Clifl Beauglehole, The presentation of 
the award was made by Mr, Dunbavi 
Buleher, the Director of the Pisheries 
and Wildlife Department of Victoria. 

While he did not wish to detract in any 
way Prony past winner. Mr Buicher 
slated be consjdencel Mexander Clifford 
Beauglehole (og be one of the mest 
worthy revipivots of the medallion i its 
hisiory, Never before have we weeded 
information on which to base Conserve 
tion so nvech, he said, Time has been 
with us for a long time in this country, 
Now i is agajost us. Knowledge about 
our flura and faunw is needed qiickly 
Compared to Australia, which is a boom 
land lewitumately concerned with develop- 
ment, Briain has a great tradition of 
interest in the study of nature, This the 
responsibility of conservationists to pul 
iheir case unemotionally. with inforr- 
ton to back i. Several groups in 
FN.C.N., he stated, were coninibuting to 
collecting this data. In this field of work 
Clik Beauglehole 1 mast eniinent. 

The dossier submitted to (he award 
committee on the work of Beaugichole 
is a remarkable record, said Mr Butcher. 
Me has a pevate herbarium of 23,000 
specimens. His prodigious output of 
work was tare. He could find no 
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parallel to af, Ab the age of 1 Was 
recorded Beauglehole vould scientifically 
name 60 native orchids wecuning i his 
home disinet, He has collected with skill 
and perception; collecting mot only fa 
himself but fur people all over Aus 
tralia. His persistence as a callectar was 
shown by his spending JU years scareh- 
ing an area to find a singh: species 
reported to exist there. 

Time and nme again Beauglehale fas 
helped the Fisheries and Wildlife De- 
partment and the National Parks 
Authonry, He has the rare honour al 
being oallawed te use the — elles 
Herbarium Jwbels All this has been 
done by a man who as only St Me 
Butcher powted ol thal Mrs, Beaupic- 
hole Npures prominently in Clills work. 
especially Fis long coastal walks. 

Speaking on receiving the award, Mr 
Beauelehole suid fe owed y great debt 
ro his parents for encouraging his it 
terests. Also ta the Holmes family. who 
were Ines when he was uw boy, for his 
knowledge of orchids he owed fo the late 
Murray Holmes. His wife and Iwo 
daughters had further encouraged hin 
Mary people had assisted him, he suid, 
including numernus yisiling scientists: 
Discussion with theve different specialist's 
led him into covering the wide field he 
had worked on, There were foo many” 
to whom he was indebted to enumerate 
them all, but one he particularly wished 
to think was Jim Willis. He also pave” 
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ypesial thanks to those clubs whe 
sominated hint for the award; to those 
who prepared the dossier on bis work: 
and lo Me, Butcher for the description 
al why he won the award. 
— Club President Mr. Tom Sault said 
ow realise just What is entailed in giving 
bans award, Vhere are tiisses of dossters 
o be examined. One dossier alune oecu- 
pied (wo cubic feet, he said) Therefore 
te olled Tor a show of Seana tw 
Ge Natal Mistory Medallion Award 
Lommmittee, af whieh Mr. Butcher ts 
airman, and to the general conpmittee 
which prepares the presentations, This 
wus given by a round of applause. 
Mr, Beauvlehole then returned to the 
—jlatform to speak about his latest activity 
cimmencing the botanieal grid survey 
Y Bast Gippsland, He has been work- 
ny on this project for some [hree years, 
eu has covered an area of 6.000 square 
cules. At the same time he has made 
ats of the flora af seven ritional parks 
4 thar area, which cover some 36.000 
res, Plus proposed new ones, and ex- 
ensions lo the existing ones that eoaver 
) funher 430.000 acres. The proposed 
sew vines being Cobberras National Park 
und the Smowy River National Park; 
fuse it ts saggested should respectively 
cover SOU.000 aures and JOIMAOO acres. 
An article covering the subject af his ilk 
“i this work im Teast Cuppsiand will be 
—appeariug in a tater edition, The only 
y Site is renders will miss are the in- 
ceesting and attractive film slides of 
) reds fhe visited. and the plants found 
- sere, whith Mr. Beaurlehoale shawed ar 
Y he meeting. 
Mr. Ros Gamet Movieal &2 vate of 
| hanks ue Me Heasuglehole for beginning 
) he betanival ged survey of Vietaria, 
Mrs. M, Salau was presented with her 
jonorary menthership cereale, Me 
Sresidem teted ste jomed the club in 
W31. and tor Many years she has been 
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ome of the chief assistamis lo Mr, 
Metones in runniue the annual Nature 
Show, She has heen responsible for 
selecting the films shown, wriling ne- 
ports and arranging many exhibits. 

In sceepting the certificate Mrs, Salau 
suid she thanked her apterest in natune fo 
being bom in the coumry, at Heathcote; 
and recariniended the study of things 
found in the country for filling ones 
later years. 

The award of uo other honerary 
members’ certificates awaits a time when 
the recipients are able fo allend a anvet- 
ing ef the club. Three new ordinary 
members were admitted ta mernibership 
al the miceting, together with five new 
joint members, and one new country 
mumber. Li was anonouneed thac Mrs, 
Webb-Ware lias bad a serious accident. 

Correspondence revealed thal the Tas- 
nanian government has no intention of 
cancelling or altering the Gordon power 
scheme, which means Lake Pedder will 
soon be flonded, 

Mr. Bil Bayis moved that P.N.CY. 
should jarn the Spve Westernport Coali- 
tien, He said al present at was a louse 
body involving same 20 organisations 
He felt the name af FN.C.V. would add 
weight lo the coalitan, aad te inclusion 
of its pame wmong the mentbers was 
the chief reason for usking che club to 
jem, The cost would be only a couple 
of dollars, Theres was only one speaker 
against the motion, which was carried, 

Mr Sault announced that a few 
menths ago the Geology Group stirveyed 
the Aboriginal] stone axe quarry al ML 
William, « few miles SB, of Lancefeld, 
A inp wis prepared from ihe survey 
showimne the position of all the working 
sires. “Dwe copies of the map were pre- 
semicd 16 Roney Shine Couned, in 
whose tertitory the quinrry lies, ane to 
the National Maseurn, and another ss 
being kept at the Herbarium 


Western Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs 


v (Continued from last manth! 


© ARO 
O President: Kev. b 


Membership 
7 


H, Deutscher, 
49 Adidts. 12 Tnvtars. 


Secrelary; Mrs, LL, Courtaey, 


Meetings Pint MWanday, arty Centre. 


Cues! spuakers al mectiogs inchided Miss TL Aston. “Aquatic Plants ’c Mr P, 


J. Sisher. “Reptiles's Mr A, Chapman, “Wanderer Buttery’; Me, AH, Beer, “Control 


§ Surning’: Mr J. Clemens, “bels'. 


Faeuesiony 


dre hell month “Chotetlora 


ISSN was sponsenal aod our onil Nature Exhibinow during the “Golden Waitle 


IS Festival’, 
1 


First stens buye been teken towards The establretinent of a barty acre wild 


(© Jower stineniary in Dalyenony Fares and a submission wees mile to the Senjte 
select Committee setuie our The Case fer ou munonal purk fa preserve cypieal gold- 


© wlds Cauna ane fora, 
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Mile MURA 

President: Mr B, Curtis, Secretary; Miss G. Willoughby 

Membership: 3b Adults, 14 Juniors, — Meetinys hind Friday, Wood Wood. 
Excursions monthly (including New Yeats Duy Picnic), Baxvediive meets monitily 
dise. 

An active club with good attendance al activities. Visiting speakers at meet 
ings included Mr. H, Arlt, “Reptiles”: Mr. R. Cooper, “Relubonstip ot Binds to 
Man": Prof. Stone, “Mosses”, plus one members night, “Acacias”. 

June long weekend was spent as guests of Sunraysia and another eamp-out was 
held at Wyperfeld. 

A slide night was pravided by local members for a charitable organisation, 
and We hosted the Sept. meeting of W.VOF.NLCLA.. also sponsored 'Photoflora 70", 
sereened two Walt Disney films locally, published a 3rd report und fortnightly 
Nature Notes column in the local newspaper and purchased club badves. 


PORT AND 

President! Miss Ina Watson. Secretary: Mr. ©. Skacr, 

Membership 43 (reduced by deaths of three staunch members, and the moving of 
6 7 others}, Meetings Second Feiday, Town Mall. 

Speakers at meetings included Alin Berger (Exchange Stident from South 
Africa), Mrs. Jean Astin, “Snails”; Mr. Gavin Cerini, Mr. Bert Cirthew, “70 Yeurs 
of Nature and Photography’: Mr, Murray Gunn, “Bird Banding“; Mr Leon Par- 
fell, “Nature in Stamps", Mr. Greg Baker, "Trip to North and Western Australia’) 
Mr. P. Young, “History and Effects of Conuolled Burning’, plus a members’ might, 

During the yeor the club hosted a W.V,F.N.C_A. meeting and played guide 
to local attrietions for visitors. Several trips further afield were attempted with 
mixed success. 


STAWILL 

President: Mr. I, MeCann, Secretary: Mr. N. Bennett, 

Membership: 36 Adults, 4 Juniors. Meeriigy Four Monday, Teel. Sehwal. 
Excursions One Full Day, one half day per month 


The club continues to bold slide nights af Christmas with the immedhite ain 
of fencing the whole of 3 Jacks Sanctuary. One member co-nperates with the mol- 
luse survey beige carried our by the National Museum 


SUNBAYSIA 
President: Mr, H. Arlt,  Seeretary: Mr. G, Stephenson. 
Membership (1969) 107. Meetings Third Wednesday, Trust Rooms. 
This club comprises Botany. Bird and Photography Groups each with their 


own meeting night and we have in Executive Bourd. Members haye heen une 
to do all in their power to increase diminishing membership, 


Life Membership of the S.N.T. was conferred on Mr, Val, Thonas 

The Trust's rooms were altered by the City Council at a cost of S110 to the 
Trust. Members painted the rooms and a 16 fm movie projector has been purchused, 

‘Photoflora "70" was sponsored and a slide exhibition held during the “Back 
to Mildura” celebrauons. ; 

QOutmes were held to the Raak, Werrimul South, Kulkyne Forest, fimberoo 
and w camp-out Lo the Sunset Country, 


WARRNAMHDOL 
President: Mr. R. PF. Pierce. Secretary: Mr. M. J, Yeoman, 
Membership; 43 Adults, 9 Juniors. Meetings Fourth Wednesday, CWA, Roan. 


Dunng the year we have continued to pursue all Conservation matters. Monthly 
meetings and outings were well attended and we hope to have delegates at 
W.V.P.N.C.A. meetings during 1971 as this year. 
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E.N.C.V, DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 13 December — At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, com- 
mencing at 8 p.m. 


|. Minutes. 
2. Announcements. 
3. Subject for evening: —The Future of the F.N.C.V. 


4. New Members. 


Ordinary: 
Mr. William Culican, 4 The Outlook, Glen Waverley 3150, 
Mr. W. R. Elliot, Belfast Road, Montrose 3765, 
Miss Sheila Williams, Graduate House, 224 Leicester Street, Carlton 3053. 


Joint: 
Mr. David A. Harbeck and Mrs, Joyee B. Harbeck, 3 Gertrude Street, Burwood East 
3151, 


5. Correspondence. 


6. General Business. 


Monday, 10 January, 1972 — Members’ Night. 


P.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 12 December — Point Lonsdale. Subject: Marine Biology; Leaders: Mr. and 
Mrs, J. Strong. The coach will leave from Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. Bring wo 
meals. Fare: $1.70. 

Sunday, 26 December-Monday, 3 January — Fall's Creek. Accommodation has been 
booked at Spargo Lodge, tariff $55.00 to $60.00 per week, full board. Fare 
for coach, including day trips $22.00. The fare should be paid to the Excursion 
Secretary when booking, cheques to be made out to Excursion Trust, The coach 
will leave from Flinders St. outside the Gas and Fuel Corporation at 8 a.m, 
Bring a picnic lunch. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


(8 p.m, at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated.) 


Thursday, 9 December — Botany Group. Members’ night and supper. Please bring 
a small contribution and your own cup, 


Vo group meetings will be held between the December and January General Meetings. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
Established 1880 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


Patron: 
His Excellency Major-General Sir ROHAN DELACOMBE, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.0 


Key Office-Bearers, 1971-1972, 
President; 
Mr. T. SAULT 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. J. H. WILLIS; Mr, P, CURLIS 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. H. RIORDAN, 15 Regent St., East Brighton, 3187. (92 8579) 


Subscription Secretary: Mr. D. E. MecINNES. 129 Waverley Road, East Mal- 
vern, 3145 


Hon. Editor: Mr. G. M. WARD, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg 3084, 


Hon, Librarian: Mr. P. KELLY, c/o National Herbarium. The Domain, South 
Yarra 3141. 


Hon, Excursion Secretary: Miss M, ALLENDER, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulf 5 
3161. (52 2749). 


Magazine Sales Officer: Mr. B. FUHRER, 25 Sunhill Ay,, North Ringwood, 3134- 


Group Secretaries: 
Botany: Mr. J, A. BAINES, 45 Eastgate Street, Oakleigh 3166 (57 6206), 
Microscopical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, East Brighton (96 3268). — 
Mammal Survey: Mr. D, R. PENTON, 43 Duke Street, Richmond, 3121. 


Entomology and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Flat 11, “Palm Court’, 
1160 Dandenong Rd., Murrumbeena 3163 (56 2271)"" 


Geology: Mr. T. SAULT. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V. is open to any person interested in natural” 
history. The Victorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the club's 
reference and lending library is available, and other activilies are indicuted in 
reports set oul in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 


Rates of Subscriptions for 1971 


Ordinary Members —— . :  — $7,060 
Ceuntry Members SS ee ee pare i a A ac ‘ $5.05 
Jeint Members = : = ; $2.00 
Junior Members ._- hs ~_—— - — in P $2.00 
Junior Members receiving: Viet. = ee = cm . $4,000 
Subscribers to Vict. Nate ou. = = | ee $5.9 

Affiliated Societles — nm ee ee _— a $7.00 
life Membership (reducing ofter 20 ‘yenrs} . —- ae $140,007 


The cost of individual copies of the Vier Naf. will be 45 cents. 


Afl subscriptions should be made payable to the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, ond posted 
fo. fhe Subscristian Secrenory- 


() JENKIM BUXTON & CO, PTY, LTD, PRINTERS, WEST MELBOURNE ) 


INDEX 
Compiled by J, A, Baines, 45 Eastgate St. Oakleigh 3166. 
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coast, Vic.) (illus.), 287 

Safety Beach, Dromana Bay, Port Phillip 
(illus). 241 


INSECTS 


Moths, Fruit, 23 

Winter Collection of Insects (North 
Mucensland), 23, (Northern Territory ) 
(illus, and with speeies list), 350 


MAMMALS 


Badger, The Life of the (report of tlk 
by Robert Withers), 205 

Brisbane Ranges, The Mammals of the 
(with map and tables), 62 

Bronghton’s Waterhole, Naltes on Fauna 
at (illus), 170 

Burraniys parvas (Marsupialia)  Teom 
Falls Creek, Bogong High Plains, Vie- 
toria (illus.), 143 

Dingo (Canis fumniliaris dingo (phote), 
204 

Distribution Data 
mals, dk 

Echidna (Pachyglossus deuleaty), 
(photo), 29; 53: (diet), 6} 

Furneauy Group, Bass Strait, Tasmania, 


of Victorian Mam- 


The Present Distribution of some 
Manimals in the (with map and 
tables}, 279 

Kangaroo, Treee (Dendrolagus line 


feliz!) (photo), 334 

Macrepus hernardus, Notes on the Small 
Black Wallaree of Arnhem Land (with 
map) 4 

‘Mammals, Native. of Australia, A Guide 
to the’ (book review). 46 

Nauye Cart, Little Norther 
hallucatus) (plata), | 

Platypus (plural form of) (note), 278 

Rul, Broadetoothed (Masrieomys fies. 
cus), (photos, (78; trom Falls Creek 
area, Bogong High Plains) (illus.), 
198: (distribution and habitat tn Vie- 


(Dasvars 


toria) «(illus and) with) map ard 
tables), 31) 

Ral-Kangaroos, Tasmanian, Notes an 
(illus... 4 

Rattus fuscipes, Southern Bush-eat, 


Studies of an Island Population af 
(Greater Cilennie Island) (illus.), 22 
Sminthupsis psammophilus, Large Desert 

Sminthopsis ur Sandhill Pouched 

Mouse, Redeavacy of, on Eyre Penin- 

sula, South Australia (illus.), 109 
Wallaby, Rock-, Brush-tailed (Pereavale 


penicillata) \\ Western Victoria [il- 
lus), 92 

Wyperteld National Park, Notes ott 
Fauna of (illus), 170 

MARINE BlolLocy AND CONCHOLOGY 

‘Beneath Australian Seas’, by Walter 


Deas and Clarrie Lawler (book re- 
view), 202 
apis Biology Group reports, 50 75. 
298 
Moalluses. Victorian Non-Marine, No. 3 
Theba pisana aiid Helicella spp. 
(ius). 45 


Ditto, No, 4—Pygmipanda kershawi (il- 
lus.), 155 

Ditto, No. 5—Neivpala hanleyi and 
Plotiopsis balonnensis (illus.), 272 

Ditto, No. 6—Freshwater Mussels 
(Family Hyriidae) (illus.), 325 

Ditto, No, 7—lntroduced Zonitids (l- 
luis, ), 357 


MISCELLANESUS 


Eliisive Lakes (letter) (illus.), 144 

Ginap. ‘Track, Along the (Wyperfeld 
National Park) (illus, and with maps), 
64 


*“Merrimt’, at Sherbrooke, 203 

New Guinea Highlands (report of talk 
by J. Ho Willis). 204 

Tides in Bass Strait, A Note on the (with 
map and tables), 148 

Wildflower und Nature Show — 1971. 


mR | 


PERSONAL 


Beavelehole, Alexander Clifford (Aus: 
tralian Natural History Medallion 
1971) (with portrait), 344; (report of 
presentation), 360 

Campbell. A. EB. G, (Rudd) (memorial 
appeal), 349 

Churchill David Maughan, 
Government Botanist and 
Botanic Gardens), 238 

Hooke, Arthur Garosey (1898-1970), [58 

Hunter, William (1893-1971) (Doyen of 
East Chippstand Botanists) 88 

Learmonth, Noel $8. A Tribute to, 3 


Dr, (new 
Director 


PLANTS 


Botany Group meetings, 141, 174, 206, 
238 


Cann River (species list, FN.CV. ex- 
cursion), 132 
Bucalypius regis (White Mountid 


Ash) (photo), 334 
Flinders Ranges. A Botanical 
graphy uf the (1800-1970), 231 
Flinders Ratiges, Northern, O8 & Botani- 
cul Collection from the (illus.), 225 
Flinders Ranges, Southern, Botanical Ex- 
Pluration om the, T800970 (with 
map), 220 
Gippsland, East (report of Clit Beaugle- 
hole’s talk on grid survey), 361 
Creenhoods. Two New for Vietoris 
(Prerestylis lava and P. ceceinea), 277 
Mangroves as Landebuilders (illus.), 189 
Northerl Strzelecki Heathlands, 71 


Biblio- 


—- 


> 


“Orehids, Australian Native, in Colour’, 
by Leo Cady and E R. Rotherham 
(book review), 202 

Orchids, Beard- (Calochilus spp, at Chil- 
tern) (note), 216 

Orchid, Sun-, Veined  (1helymitra 
venosa), A Study of the Self-pollina- 
tion of, and Some Notes on its Lmpli- 
cautions (illus.), 217 

Proteaceae (report of Miss L. White's 
talk to Botany Group), 238 

Seuevela aemila (Annuello and Hattal 
Lukes) (correction). 11) 

Wilson's Proniontory, Botany Excursion 
to, 201 


REPTILES 


Bluetongue, Western 
talis) (illus.), V8 
Crocodile, Freshwater (Crveodvilus jahu- 

stont) (photo), 113 
Dragon, Bearded (4Amphihulurns 
hatus) (iWus.), 150 


(Viliqua vecipi- 


bare 


Dragon, Mountain (4 dientensis) (il 
lus.j, 296 
Dragon. Tree (4 murivarus) (illus.), 


290 

Lizard Genus. Carlin (Scincidae: Lygo- 
somitae), The Discovery of the, in 
Victoria (illus), 2r 

Lizard, Moloch  (Muloe/t 
(photo), &1 

Monitor, Mangrove 
mev) (photo), 145 

Reptiles of Vicuama—tPe 1), 

2). 156; (Pt. 3), 296 

Skink. Black Rock (hyeruia saxaiilivy 
(illies. J. 258 

Shih. Striped 
lus), 118 

Skink, White's (Ferri wii) Ollus 
Us 

Snake, Carpet (photo), 20% 

Snake, Mitchell's Stror-tniled (Marusure 
brevieauday (usa 146 

Snakes. Black-leaded (Dentenial, 
Identification of che. within Vieteria 
(illus.), 304 

Thomy — Devil 
(photo), 81 


horridus) 


(Murinds semire: 


117: (Pt 


(Cretones leseurity (le 


(Mituet — jiervidust 


Reviews 


‘A Guide to the Native Mamnials of 
Australia’. by W. DB. L. Ride, 46 
‘Annotated Bibliography of Quaternary 
Shorelines—Supplement 1965-1969", by 

H. G- Richards, 172 


‘Australian Butterflies’, Charles 
McCubbin, 324 

‘Australian Crustaceans, in Colour’ by 
Anthony Healy and John Yaldwyn, 
202 

‘Australian Native Orchids, in Colour’, 
by Leo Cady and E. R. Rotherham, 
202 

‘Australian Spiders, in 
Ramon Mascord, 172 

‘Beneath Australian Seas’, by Walter 
Deas and Clarrie Lawler, 202 


by 


Colour’, by 


‘Birds of Victoria 2: 
(Gould League; illus. 
Kroyer-Pedersen) , 73 

‘Nature Conservation in Victoria’, by 
Judith Frankenberg, 360 


The Ranges” 
by Margo 


SPIDERS 
‘Australian Spiders in Colour’, by 
Ramon Mascord (book review), 172 


Huntsman, The Mating of a (lsopeda 
vasta) (illus.), 244 

Spider Earthworks (at Charters Towers, 
Queensland) (note), 278 


